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CHAP.     XL 

Reign  cf  Claudius. — Defeat  of  the  Goths.-^Vi^iorieSy 
T'rimnph,  and  Death,  of  Aurelian. 

UNDER  the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  chap. 
and  Gallienus,  the  empire  was  opprefTed  ^_J^^- 
and  almofl:  deftroyed  by  the  foldiersj  the 
tyrants,  and  the  barbarians.  It  was  faved  by  a 
feries  of  great  princes,  who  derived  their  obfcure 
origin  from  the  martial  provinces  of  Illyricum. 
Within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  Claudius, 
Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues, 
triumphed  over  the  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies 
of  the  ftate,  re-eftablifhed,  with  the  military  dif- 
cipline,  the  flrength  of  the  frontiers,  and  deferved 
the  glorious  title  of  Reflorers  of  the  Roman 
world. 

Vol.  n.  B  The 
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The  removal  of  an  effeminate  tyrant  made  way 
for  a  fucceflion  of  heroes.  The  indignation  of 
Auieoius  jj-,^  people  imputed  all  their  calamities  to  Gallie- 
Italy,  is  nus,  and  the  far  greater  part  were,  indeed,  the 
and  "be-  confequencc  of  his  diflblute  manners  and  carelefs 
fiejjed  at     adminiftration.     He  was  even  deilitute  of  a  fenfe 

Milan. 

of  honour,  which  fo  frequently  fupplies  the  ab- 
fence  of  public  virtue  j  and  as  long  as  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  poffeffion  of  Italy,  a  vic- 
tory of  the  barbarians,  the  lofs  of  a  province,  or 
the  rebellion  of  a  general,  feldom  difturbed  the 
A.D.26S.  tranquil  courfe  of  his  pleafures.  At  length,  a 
confiderable  army,  flationed  on  the  Upper  Da- 
nube, invelled  with  the  Imperial  purple  their 
leader  Aureolus  ;  who  difdaining  a  confined  and 
barren  reign  over  the  mountains  of  Rh^etia,  paffed 
the  Alps,  occupied  Milan,  threatened  Rome,  and 
challenged  Gallienus  to  difpute  in  the  field  the 
fovereignty  of  Italy.  The  emperor,  provoked 
by  the  infulr,  and  alarmed  by  the  inftant  danger, 
iuddenly  exerted  that  latent  vigour,  which  fome- 
times  broke  through  the  indolence  of  his  temper. 
Forcing  himfelf  from  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  he 
appeared  in  armiS  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  and 
advanced  beyond  the  Po  to  encounter  his  compe- 
titor. The  corrupted  name  of  Pontirolo  '  ftill 
preferves  the  mem.ory  of  a  bridge  over  the  Adda, 
which,  during  the  action,  muft   have  proved  an 

*  Pons  Aureali,  thirteen  miles  from  Bergamo,  and  thirty-two  from 
Milan.  See  Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  245.  Near  this 
place,  In  the  year  1703,  the  obftinate  battle  of  Caflano  was  fought 
between  the  French  and  Auftrians.  The  excellent  relation  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Folard,  who  was  prefent,  gives  a  very  diftintl  idea  of 
the  ground.     See  Polybe  de  Folard,  torn.  iii.  p.  223 — 24S. 

objedl 
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object  of  the  utmofi:  importance  to  both  armies,  c  HA  p. 
The  RhfEtian  ufurper,  after  receiving  a  total  de-  u.  ^  mJ 
feat  and  a  dangerous  wound,  retired  into  Milan. 
The  fiege  of  that  great  city  was  infimediately 
formed  j  the  walls  were  battered  with  every  en- 
gine in  ufe  among  the  ancients  j  and  Aureolus, 
doubtful  of  his  internal  ftrength,  and  hopelefs  of 
foreign  fuccours,  already  anticipated  the  fatal 
confequences  of  unfuccefsful  rebellion. 

His  lad  refource  was  an  attempt  to  fcduce  the 
lovahy  of  the  befiegers.  He  fcattered  libels 
through  their  camp,  inviting  the  troops  to  deferc 
an  unworthy  mailer,  who  facrificed  the  public 
happinefs  to  his  luxury,  and  the  lives  of  his  moft 
valuable  fubje(fl:s  to  the  Oightell  fufijicions.  The 
arts  of  Aureolus  diffufed  fears  and  difcontent 
among  the  principal  officers  of  his  rival.  A  con- 
fpiracy  v/as  formed  by  Heraclianus  the  Praetorian 
prsefeft,  by  Marcian,  a  general  of  rank  and  repu- 
tation, and  by  Cecrops,  who  commanded  a  nu- 
merous body  of  Dalmatian  guards.  The  death 
of  Gallienus  was  refolved  ;  and  notwithftanding 
their  defire  of  tirfi:  terminating  the  fiege  of  Milan, 
the  extreme  danger  which  accompanied  every 
moment's  delay,  obliged  them  to  haften  the  exe* 
cution  of  their  daring  purpofe.  At  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  but  while  the  emperor  dill  prorrafted 
the  pleafures  of  the  table,  an  alarm  was  fuddenly 
given,  that  Aureolus,  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces, 
had  made  a  defperate  fally  from  tlie  town  ;  G.d- 
lienus,  who  was  never  deficient  in  perfonal  bra- 
very, ftarted  from  his  filken  couch,  and,  without 
B  2  allow- 
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CHAP,  allowing  hlmfelf  time  either  to  put  oa  his  armou? 

s  J  t  or  to  alTemble  his  guards,  he  mounted  on  horfe- 
back,  and  rode  full  fpeed  toward  the  fuppofed 
place  of  the  attack.  Encompafled  by  his  declared 
or  concealed  enemies,  he  foon,  amidfl:  the  noc- 
turnal tumult,  received  a  mortal  dart  from   an 

A.D.268.  uncertain  hand.     Before  he  expired,  a  patriotic 

March  20.    r        •  •r  •  1  -ir/^n- 

Death  of     Icntiment  ruing  in  the  mind  of  Galiienus,    in- 
Gaihenus.  duccd  him  to  name  a  deferving  fuccelTor,  and  it 
was  his  lad  requefl,  that  the  Imperial  ornaments 
fhould  be  delivered  to  Claudius,  who  then  com- 
manded a  detached  armv  in  the  neiahbourhood 
of  Pavia.     The  report  at  lead  was  diligently  pro- 
pagated, and  the  order  cheerfully  obeyed  by  the 
confpirators,    who  had  already  agreed  to  place 
Claudius  on  the  throne.     On  the  firft  news  of  the 
emperor's  death,  the  troops  expreffed  fome  fuf- 
picion  and  refentment,  till  the  one  was  removed, 
and  the  other  alTuaged,  by  a  donative  of  twenty 
pieces  of  gold   to  each  foldier.     They  then  ra- 
tified the  eledlion,  and  acknowledged  the  merit 
of  their  new  fovereign  '^, 
Charaaer        The   obfcurity  v/hich    covered   the  origin   of 
tion  of  the  Claudius,  though  it  was  afterwards  embcllifhed 
emperor      j^     fomc  flatterino:  fidions  %   fufficiently  betrays 

Claudius.         J  C)  3  J  J 

1  On  the  death  of  Galiienus,  fee  Trebellius  Pollio  in  Hift.  Au- 
guft.  p.  181.  Zofimusj  1.  i.  p.  37.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  634.  Eu- 
tiop.  ix.  II.  Aurelius  Viftor  in  Epitom.  Viftor  in  CxCdir.  I 
have  compared  and  blended  them  all,  but  have  chiefly  followed 
Aurelius  Vicior,  who  feems  to  have  had  the  beft  memoirs. 

3  Some  fuppofed  him,  oddly  enough,  to  be  a  baftard  of  the 
younger  Goixlian.  Others  took  advantage  of  the  province  of  Dar- 
dania,  to  deduce  his  origin  from  Dardaiuis,  and  the  ancient  kings 
of  Troy. 

the 
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the  meannefs  of  his  birth.  We  can  only  difcover  ^  HA  P. 
that  he  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  provinces  bor-  y^,.-^^..^ 
dering  on  the  Danube;  that  his  youth  was  fpent 
in  arms,  and  that  his  niodeft  valour  attrafled  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  Decius,  The  fenate 
and  people  already  confidered  him  as  an  excellent 
officer,  equal  to  the  moll  important  trufts ;  and 
cenfui-ed  the  inattention  of  Valerian,  who  fuffered 
him  to  remain  in  the  fubordinate  Ration  of  a  tri- 
bune. But  it  was  not  long  before  that  emperor 
diftinguifhed  the  merit  of  Claudius,  by  declaring 
him  general  and  chief  of  the  Illyrian  frontier, 
with  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Thrace, 
Masfia,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  prsfecSi:  of  Egypt,  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  proconful  of  Africa,  and  the  fure 
profpecl  of  the  confulfhip.  By  his  vicElories  over 
the  Goths,  he  deferved  from  the  fenate  the  ho- 
nour of  a  ftatue,  and  excited  the  jealous  appre- 
henfions  of  Gallienus.  It  was  impolTible  that  a 
foldier  could  efteem  fo  difiblute  a  fovereign,  nor 
is  it  eafy  to  conceal  a  juft  contempt.  Some  un- 
guarded expreffions  which  dropt  from  Claudius, 
were  officioufly  tranfmitted  to  the  royal  ear.  The 
emperor's  anfwer  to  an  officer  of  confidence,  de- 
fcribes  in  very  lively  colours  his  own  charadler 
and  that  of  the  times.  "  There  is  not  any  thing 
*'  capable  of  giving  me  more  ferious  concern, 
"  than  the  intelligence  contained  in  your  laft  dif- 
"  patch  *  :  that  fome  malicious  fuggeflions  have 

4-  Notona,  a  periodical  and  official  di'p'-itch  which  the  Emperors 
received  from  the  frumentarii,  or  iigcnts  diiperfed  through  the  pro- 
vinces.    Of  thefe  we  may  fpeak  hereafter. 

B  3  «  indif- 
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'  indifpofed  towards  us  the  mind  of  our  friend 
'  and  parent  Claudius.     As  you  regard  your  al- 
'  legiance,  uie  every   means  to   appcale  his  re- 
'  fentment,  but  conduct  your  ncgociation  with 
'  fecrecy  ;   let  it  not  reach  the  knowledge  of  the 
'  Dacian   troops ;     they   are    already  provoked, 
^  and  ic  might  inflame  their  fury.      I  rnyfelf  have 
^  fent  him  fome  prefents  :   be  it  your  care  that 
'  he  accept  them  with  pleafure.     Above  all,  let 
'  him   not  fufpeft  that  I  am   made   acquainted 
'  with  his  imprudence.     The  fear  of  my  anger 
'  might  urge  him  to  defperate  counfels  \"     The 
prefents  which  accompanied  this  humble  epiftle, 
in  which  the  monarch  folicited  a  reconciliation 
with  his  difcontented  fubjecl,  confifted  of  a  con- 
fiderable  fum   of  money,    a  fplcndid  wardrobe, 
and  a  valuable  fervice  of  filver  and  gold  plate. 
By  fuch  arts  Gallienus  foftened  the  indignation, 
and  difpelled  the  fcars;,  of  his  Illyrian  general  j 
and,  during  the  remainder  of  that  reign,  the  for- 
midable fword  of  Claudius  was  always  drawn  in 
the  caufe  of  a  mader  whom  he  defpifed.     At  laflr, 
indeed,    he   received   from    the  confpirators  the 
bloody  purple  of  Gallienus :  but  he  had  been  ab- 
fent  from  their  camp  and  counfels  j  and  however 
he  might  applaud  the  deed,    we  may  candidly 
prefume  that  he  v/as  innocent  of  the  knowledge 
of  it^.     When  Claudius  afcended  the  throne,  he 
was  about  fiftyr-four  years  of  age. 

5  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  208.  Gallienus  defciJbes  the  plate,  veftments, 
&c.  like  a  man  who  loved  and  under  Rood  thofe  fplendld  trifles. 

6  Julian  (Orat.  1.  p.  6.)  affirms  that  Claudius  acquired  the  em- 
pire in  a  jutt  and  even  holy  manner.  But  we  may  diltruft  the  par- 
tiality of  a  kinfman. 

■  '  The 
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The  fiege  of  Milan  was  (till  continued,  and  CHAP. 
Aureolus  loon  difcovered,  that  the  fuccefs  of  his  »..  -/■  , 
artifices  had  only  raifed  up  a  more  determined  ^^^^^^^ 

t  Aureolus. 

adverfary.  He  attempted  to  negociate  with  Clau- 
dius a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  *^  Tell 
"  him,"  replied  the  intrepid  emperor,  "  that 
*^  fuch  propofals  fhould  have  been  made  to  Gal- 
"  licnusj  /:?e,  perhaps,  might  have  liftened  to 
*'  them  with  patience,  and  accepted  a  colleague 
**  as  dcfpicable  as  himfelf  ^"  This  ftern  refufal, 
and  a  lad  unfuccefsful  effort,  obliged  Aureolus 
to  yield  the  city  and  himfelf  to  the  difcretion  of 
the  conqueror.  The  judgment  of  the  army  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  death,  and  Claudius,  after 
a  feeble  refifcance,  confented  to  the  execution  of 
the  fentence.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of  the  fenate  lefs 
ardent  in  the  caufe  of  their  new  fovereign.  They 
ratified,  perhaps  with  a  fincere  tranfport  of  zeal, 
the  eleCLion  of  Claudius  ^  and  as  his  predeceObr 
had  fhewn  himfelf  the  perfonal  enemy  of  their 
order,  they  exercifed  under  the  name  of  juftice  a 
fevere  revenge  againil  his  friends  and  family. 
The  fenate  was  perm/itted  to  difcharge  the  un- 
grateful oiTice  of  punifliment,  and  the  emperor 
referved  for  himfelf  the  pleafure  and  merit  of  ob- 
taining by  his  intercefTion  a  general  ac5t  of  indem-t 
^ity'. 

V  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  203.  There  are  fome  trifling  dlfFerences  con- 
cerning the  circumftances  of  the  laft  defeat  and  death  of  Auieoliis. 

8  Aurelius  Viftor  in  Galllen.  The  people  loudly  prayed  for  the 
damnation  of  Gallienus.  The  fenate  decreed  that  his  relations  and 
fervants  fliould  be  thrown  down  headlong  from  the  Gemonian  flairs. 
An  obnoxious  officer  of  the  revenue  had  his  eyes  torn  out  whilll 
under  examination. 

B  4  Such 
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'^  ^^  ^*  Such  oftentatious  clemency  difcovers  lefs  of  the 
t_— .V,— _^  real  charaftcr  of  Claudius,  than  a  trifling  circum- 
ciemency    ftance  in  which  he  fecnns  to  have  confulted  only 

and  jult;ce  _  _  ^ 

ofCau-  the  di6lates  of  his  heart.  The  frequent  rebel- 
lions of  the  provinces  had  involved  almoft  every 
perfon  in  the  guilt  of  treafon,  almoft  every  eftate 
in  the  cafe  of  confifcation  ;  and  Gallienus  often 
difplayed  his  liberality^  by  diftributing  among  his 
officers  the  property  of  his  fubjefls.  On  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Claudius,  an  old  woman  threw  herfelf 
at  his  feet,  and  complained  that  a  general  of  the 
late  emperor  had  obtained  an  arbitrary  grant  of 
her  patrimony.  This  general  was  Claudius  him- 
felf,  who  had  not  entirely  efcaped  the  contagion 
of  the  times.  The  emperor  bluflied  at  the  re- 
proach, but  deferved  the  confidence  which  fhe 
had  repofed  in  his  equity.  The  confefllon  of  his 
fault  was  accompanied  with  immediate  and  ample 
reftitution  ^. 

He  under-  In  the  arduous  tafic  which  Claudius  had  under- 
takes the  ,  r      n      ■  1  ■  •  •  r  ^ 

rcfoima-  taken,  or  reftoring  the  empire  to  its  ancient  fpien- 
tion  cf  the  (Jquj-^  \^  y^23  f^j.f{-  neceffary  to  revive  among  his 

troops  a  fenfe  of  order  and  obedience.  With  the 
authority  of  a  veteran  commander,  he  rcprefented 
ro  them,  that  the  relaxation  of  difcipline  had  in- 
troduced a  long  train  of  diforders,  the  efFeds  of 
which  were  at  length  experienced  by  the  foldiers 
themfclvesj  that  a  people  ruined  by  oppreffion, 
and  indolent  from  dcfpair,  could  no  longer  fup- 
})ly  a  numerous  army  with  the  means  of  luxury, 
or  even  of  fubfiftence  ;  that  the  dan2;er  of  each 
individual  had  increafed  with  the  defpotifm  of  the 

,?  Zor.aras,  1.  xii.  p.  137, 

military 
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nillitary  order,  fince  princes  who  tremble  on  the  ^  ^f"^' 
throne,  will  guard  their  fafety  by  the  inftant  fa-  > — 1^^^ — ^ 
crifice  of  every  obnoxious  fubjeft.     The  ennperor 
expatiated  on  the  mifchiefs  of  a  lawlefs  caprice 
which  the  foldiers  could  only  gratify  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  blood  j  as  their  feditious  elec- 
tions  had  fo  frequently  been  followed  by   civil 
wars,  which  confumed  the  flower  of  the  legions 
either  in  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  cruel  abufe 
of  vidory.     He  painted  in  the  mofb  lively  colours 
the  exhaufted  flate  of  the  treafury,  the  defoiation 
of  the  provinces,    the   difgrace   of  the  Roman 
name,  and  the  infolent  triumph  of  rapacious  bar- 
barians.    It  was  againfi:  thofe  barbarians,  he  de- 
clared, that  he  intended  to  point  the  firfl  effort 
of  their  arms.     Tetricus  might  reign  for  a  while 
over  the  Weft,  and  even  Zenobia  m.ight  preferve 
the  dominion  of  the  Eaft'°.     Thefe  ufurpers  were 
his  perfonal  adverfaries  ;  nor  could  he  think  of 
indulging  any  private  refentment  till  he  had  faved 
an  empire,  whofe  impending  ruin  would,  unlefs 
it  was  timely  prevented,  crufh  both  the  army  and 
the  people. 

The  various  nations  of  Germany  and  Sarmatia,  A.D.169. 
who  fought  under  the  Gothic  rtandaid,  had  al-  P-epot^s 

]  n    o.     1  •  invade  the 

ready  collected  an   armament    more   formidable  empire, 
than  any  which  had  yet  iffued  from  the  Euxine. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Nicfter,  one  of  the  sreat 
rivers    that  difcharge   themlelves   into   that   fca, 
they  conlbucled  a  fleet  of  two  thoufand,  or  even 

i^  Zonaras  on  th's  occnfion  mentions  Pofthumus  5  but  the  regif- 
ters  of  thcfenate  (Hi.1.  Augud.  p.  203.)  piove  that  Tetiicus  was 
already  emperor  of  the  v/ellern  provinces. 

of 
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CHAP,  of  fix  thoufand  vefTels  "  i  numbers  which,  how- 
ever  incredible  they  may  feem,  would  have  been 
infufficient  to  transport  their  pretended  army  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  barbarians. 
Whatever  might  be  the  real  ftrength  of  the  Goths, 
the  vigour  and  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  were  not 
adequate  to  the  greatncfs  of  the  preparations. 
In  their  palTage  through  the  Bofphorus,  the  un- 
llcilful  pilots  were  overpowered  by  the  violence 
of  the  current  J  and  while  the  multitude  of  their 
fhips  were  crowded  in  a  narrow  channel,  miany 
were  dafhed  againlt  each  other,  or  againll  the 
fliore.  The  barbarians  made  feveral  defcents  on 
the  coafts  both  of  Europe  and  Afia  ;  but  the  open 
country  was  already  plundered,  and  they  were 
repulfed  with  fhame  and  lofs  from  the  fortified 
cities  v/hich  they  aflauited.  A  fpirit  of  difcou- 
ragem.ent  and  divifion  arofe  in  the  fleet,  and  fome 
of  their  chiefs  failed  away  towards  the  iflands  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus;  but  the  main  body  purfuing 
a  more  fteady  courfe,  anchored  at  length  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Athos,  and  affaulted  the  city  of 
TheiTalonica,  the  wealthy  capital  of  all  the  Ma- 
cedonian provinces.  Their  attacks,  in  which 
they  difplayed  a  fierce  but  artlefs  bravery,  were 
foon  interrupted  by  the  rapid  approach  of  Clau- 
dius, haftening  to  a  fcene  of  action  that  deferved 
the  prefence  of  a  warlike  prince  at  the  head  of 
the  remaining  powers  of  the  empire.  Impatient 
for  battle,  the  Goths  immediately  broke  up  their 

II  The  Auguftan  Kiftory  mentions  the  fmaller,  Zonaras  the 
larger,  number ;  the  lively  t';;ncy  of  MoiUefciueu  induced  him  to 
prefer  ths  latter. 

camp. 
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camp,  relinquifhed  the  Hege  of  Theffalonica,  left  C  ^^^'^' 
their  navy  at  the  foot  of  mount  Athos,  traverfed  v — ^,,— ^ 
the  hills  of  Macedonia,  and  preficd  forwards  to 
engage  the  lafl  defence  of  Italy. 

We  Itill  pofTefs  an  original  letter  addrefled  by  Diftrefs 
Claudins  to  tlie  fenate  and  people  on  this  memo-  neitof™' 
rable  occafion.  "  Confcri])t  fathers,"  fays  the  Claudius, 
emperor,  "  know  that  three  hundred  and  twenty 
"  thoufand  Goths  have  invaded  the  Roman  ter- 
"  ritory.  If  I  vanquifh  them,  your  gratitude 
*'  will  reward  my  fervices.  Should  I  fall,  re- 
^^  member  that  I  am  the  fucceflbr  of  Gallienus. 
"  The  whole  republic  is  fatigued  and  exhaufted, 
"  We  fliali  fight  after  Valerian,  afixr  Ingenuus, 
«'  Regiliianus,  Loliianus,  PoPthumus,  Celfus, 
"  and  a  thoufand  others,  v/hom  a  juft  contempt 
"  for  Gallienus  provoked  into  rebellion.  We 
"  are  in  want  of  darts,  of  fpears,  and  of  fnields. 
"  The  fcrength  of  the  empire,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
"  are  ufurped  by  Tetricus,  and  we  blulh  to  ac- 
*f  knowledge  that' the  archers  of  the  Eaft  ferve 
"  under  the  banners  of  Zcnobia.  Whatever  we 
"  fhall  perform,  will  be  fufficiently  great  *\" 
The  melancholy  firmnefs  of  this  epiftle  announces 
a  hero  carelefs  of  his  fate,  confcious  of  his  dan- 
ger, but  ftill  deriving  a  well-grounded  hope  from 
the  refources  of  his  own  mind. 

The  event  furpaflfed  his  own  expeftations  and  Hisviaory 
thofe  of  the  world.     By  the  moil  fignal  viaories  Cothsr 
he  delivered  the  empire  from  this  hoft  of  barba- 
rians, and  was  didinguiflied  by  poilerity  under 

"  Trebcll.  Pollio  in  liift.  Auguft.  p.  204. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Gothic  Claudius, 
The  imperfeft  hiftorians  of  an  irregular  war  '^  do 
not  enable  us  to  defcribe  the  order  and  circum- 
ftances  of  his  exploits ;  but,  if  we  could  be  in- 
dulged in  the  allufjonj  we  might  diftribute  into 
three  a6ls  this  memorable  tragedy.  1.  The  de- 
cifive  battle  was  fought  near  NaifTus,  a  city  of 
Dardania.  The  legions  at  firft  gave  way,  op- 
prefied  by  numbers,  and  difmayed  by  misfortunes. 
Their  ruin  was  inevitable,  had  not  the  abilities 
of  their  emperor  prepared  a  feafonable  relief.  A 
large  detachment  rifing  out  of  the  fecret  and  dif- 
ficult paffes  of  the  mountains,  which,  by  his  or- 
der, they  had  occupied,  fuddenly  affailed  the  rear 
of  the  vidorious  Goths.  The  favorable  inftant 
was  improved  by  the  activity  of  Claudius.  He 
revived  the  courage  of  his  troops,  reftored  their 
ranks,  and  prefled  the  barbarians  on  every  fide. 
Fifty  thoufand  men  are  reported  to  have  been 
flain  in  the  battle  of  NaifTus.  Several  large 
bodies  of  barbarians,  covering  their  retreat  with 
a  moveable  fortification  of  waggons,  retired^  or 
rather  efcaped,  from  the  field  of  fiaughter.  II. 
We  may  prefume  that  fome  infurmountable  diffi- 
culty, the  fatigue,  perhaps,  or  the  difobedience, 
of  the  conquerors,  prevented  Claudius  from  com- 
pleting in  one  day  the  deflruftion  of  the  Goths. 
The  war  was  difi'ufed  over  the  provinces  of 
M^fia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  its  opera- 
tions drawn  out  into  a  variety  of  marches,  fur- 

*J  Hift.  Auguft;.  in  Claud.  Aurelian.  et  Prob.  Zofunus,  1.  i.  p. 
-5? — 42.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  638.  Aurcl.  Viftor  in  Epitom.  Victoi- 
Junior  in  Csfar.    E'.itrop.  ix.  11.     F.uflb.  in  Chron. 

prifesj 
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prifes,  and  tumultuary  engagements,  as  well  by  CHAP, 
fea  as  by  land.     When  the  Romans  fuffered  any 
lofs,  it  was  commonly  occafioned   by  their  own 
cowardice  or  ralhnefs  ;  but  the  fuperior  talents  of 
the  emperor,  his  perfe6l  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, and  his  judicious  choice  of  meafures  as  well 
as  officers,  alTured  on  mod  occafions  the  fuccefs 
of  his  arms.     The  immenfe  booty,  the  fruit  of 
fo  many  victories,  confided  for  the  greater  pare 
of  cattle  and  flaves.     A  fcle^  body  of  the  Gothic 
youth  v/as  received  among  the  Imperial  troops; 
the  remainder  was  fold  into  fervitudcj   and  fo 
confiderable  was  the  number  of  female  captives, 
that  every  foldier  obtained  to  his  fnare  two  or 
three  women.     A  circumftance  from   which   we 
may  conclude,  that  the  invaders  entertained  fome 
defigns  of  fettlcment  as  well  as  of  plunder  j  fince 
even  in  a  naval  expedition  they  were  accompanied 
by  their  families.     III.  The  lofs  of  their  fleer, 
which  was  either  taken  or  funk,  had  intercepted 
the  retreat  of  the  Goths.     A  vafl  circle  of  Ro- 
man ports  diftributed  with  fkill,  fupportcd  with 
firmnefs,  and  gradually  clofing  tov/ards  a  com- 
mon centre,  forced  the  barbarians  into  the  molt 
inacceffible  parts  of  mount  Hsemus,  where  they 
found  a  fafe  refuge,  but  averyfcanty  fubfiftence. 
During  the  courfe  of  a  rigorous  winter,  in  v/hich 
they  were  befieged  by  the  emperor's  troops,  fa- 
mine and  peftilence,    defertion  and    the  fvvord, 
continually  diminilhed  the  imprifoned  multitude. 
On  the  return  of  fpring,    nothing  appeared   in  a.d.e; 
arms  except  a  hardy   and  defperate  band,    the 

r-^mnan: 
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remnant  of  that  mighty  hod  which  had  embarked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niefler. 

The  peftilence  which  fwept  away  fuch  num- 
bers of  the  barbarians,  at  length  proved  fatal  to 
their  conqueror.  After  a  fhort  but  glorious  reign 
of  two  yearsj  Claudius  expired  at  Sirrnium,  amidft 
the  tears  and  acclamations  of  hisfubjeds.  In  his 
lad  illnefs,  he  convened  the  principal  officers  of 
the  ftate  and  army,  and  in  their  prefence  recom- 
mended Aurelian,  one  of  his  generals,  as  the 
moft  deferving  of  the  throne,  and  the  bed  qua- 
lified to  execute  the  great  defign  which  he  himfelf 
had  been  permitted  only  to  undertake.  The 
virtues  of  Claudius,  his  valour,  affability'*,  juf- 
tice,  and  temperance,  his  love  of  fame  and  of  his 
country,  place  him  in  that  fhort  lift  of  emperors 
who  added  luftre  to  the  Roman  purple.  Thofe 
virtues,  however,  were  celebrated  with  peculiar 
zeal  and  complacency  by  the  courtly  writers  of 
the  age  of  Conftantine,  who  was  the  great  grand- 
fon  of  Crifpus,  the  elder  brother  of  Claudius, 
The  voice  of  flattery  was  foon  taught  to  repeat, 
that  the  gods,  v.ho  fo  haftily  had  fnatched  Clau- 
dius from  the  earth,  rewarded  his  merit  and  piety 
by  the  perpetual  eftablifhment  of  the  empire  in 
his  family  '^ 


"4-  According  to  Zonaras  (1.  xii.  p.  658.)}  Claudius,  before  his 
death,  inverted  him  with  the  purple;  but  this  lingular  faft  is  rather 
contradifted  than  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

*S  See  the  life  of  Claudius  by  Pollio,  and  the  orations  of  Ma- 
mertinus,  Eumenius,  and  Julian.  See  likewife  the  Caefars  of  Ju- 
lian, p.  313.  In  Julian  it  was  not  adulation,  but  iuperftition  and 
vanity. 

Notwith- 
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Notwithftandin^  thefe  oracles,    the   orreatnefs  ^  ^  ^  P- 

XI 

of  the  Flavian  family  (a  name  which  it  had  pleaf-  > ^'^ t 

ed  them  to  afTume)   was  deferred  above  twenty  J^^  ^^'  , 

^  '    tempt  and 

years,  and  the  elevation  of  Claudius  occafioned  ^^'1  ^f 
the  immediate  ruin  of  his  brother  Quintilius, 
who  poflefied  notfufficient  moderation  or  courage 
to  defcend  into  the  private  ftation  to  which  the 
patriotifm  of  the  late  emperor  had  condemned 
him.  Without  delay  or  reflettion,  he  affumed 
the  purple  at  Aquileia,  where  he  commanded  a 
confiderable  force  j  and  though  his  reign  lafted 
only  feventeen  days,  he  had  time  to  obtain  the 
fan(5tion  of  the  fenate,  and  to  experience  a  mu- 
tiny of  the  troops.  As  foon  as  he  was  informed 
that  the  great  army  of  the  Danube  had  inverted 
the  well-known  valour  of  Aurelian  with  Imperial 
power,  he  funk  under  the  fame  and  merit  of  his 
rival ;  and  ordering  his  veins  to  be  opened,  pru-  April, 
dently  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  unequal  con- 
teft  '\ 

The  general  defign  of  this  work  will  not  per-  Ori.-in.ind 
mit  us  minutely  to  relate  the  ailions  of  every  ^f'^'"^ ''^ 
emperor  after  he  afcended  the  throne,  much  lefs 
to  deduce  the  various  fortunes  of  his  private  life. 
We  fliall  only  obferve,  that  the  father  of  Aure- 
lian was  a  peafant  of  the  territory  of  Sirmium, 
who  occupied  a  fmall  farm,  the  property  of  Au- 
relius,  a  rich  fenator.  His  warlike  fon  inlifted 
in  the  troops  as  a  common  foldier,  fucceflively 

'^  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  42.  PoHio  (Hift.  Auguft.  p.  207.)  allows 
him  virtues,  and  fays,  that  hke  Pertinax  he  was  killed  by  the  licen- 
tious foldiers.     According  to  Dcxippus,  he  died  of  a  difeaft. 

5  rofe 
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^  xi^  ^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^  centurion,  a  tribune,  the 
u—v-.^'  prcefedl  of  a  legion,  the  infpeclor  of  the  camp, 
the  general,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  duke, 
of  a  frontier  j  and  at  length,  during  the  Gothic 
war,  excrcifed  the  important  office  of  commander 
in  chief  of  the  cavalry.  In  every  ftation  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  matchlefs  valour  '%  rigid 
difcipline,  and  fuccefsful  condud.  He  was  in- 
vefted  with  the  confulfhip  by  the  emperor  Vale- 
rian, who  ftyles  him,  in  the  pompous  language 
of  that  age,  the  deliverer  of  Illyricum,  the  re- 
ftorer  of  Gaul,  and  the  rival  of  the  Scipios.  At 
the  recommendation  of  Valerian,  a  fenator  of  the 
higheft  rank  and  merit,  Ulpius  Crinitus,  whofe 
blood  was  derived  from  the  fame  fource  as  that 
of  Trajan,  adopted  the  Pannonian  peafant,  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  relieved  with 
his  ample  fortune  the  honourable  poverty  which 
Aurelian  had  preferved  inviolate  '^ 
Aureiian's  The  reign  of  Aurelian  lafted  only  four  years 
reign.^  "  ^^^  about  nine  months  ;  but  every  inftant  of  that 
fhort  period  was  filled  by  fome  memorable  at- 
chievement.  He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war, 
chaftiied  the  Germans  who  invaded  Italy,  reco- 
vered Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  out  of  the  hands 
of  Tetricus,  and  deflroyed  the  proud  monarchy 

'7  Theoclius  (as  quoted  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  21 1 .)  affirms, 
that  in  one  day  he  killed,  with  his  own  hand,  forty-eight  Sarma- 
tians,  and  in  feveral  lubfcquent  engagements  nine  hundred  and  fifty. 
This  heroic  valour  was  admired  by  the  foldiers,  and  celebrated  in 
their  rude  fongs,  the  burden  of  which  was  milk,  milk,  milk  occidit. 

»8  Acholius  (ap.  Hift.  Auguft  p.  213.)  defcribes  the  ceremony 
of  the  adoption,  as  it  was  performed  at  Byzantium,  in  the  prefence 
cf  the  emperor  and  his  great  ofiicers. 

8  which 
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which  Zenobia  had  creeled  in  the  Eail,  on   the  ^^^^'' 
ruins  of  the  afllided  empire.  v—- y— .j 

It  was  the  rigid  attention  of  Aurelian,  even  to  His  fevere 
the  nninuteft  articles  of  difcipiine,  which  be-  ^''^'P^'"^° 
flowed  fuch  uninterrupted  fuecefs  on  his  arms. 
His  military  regulations  are  contained  in  a  very 
concife  epiftle  to  one  of  his  inferior  officers,  who 
is  commanded  to  enforce  them,  as  he  wifhes  to 
become  a  tribune,  or  as  he  is  defirous  to  live. 
Gaming,  drinking,  and  the  arts  of  divination, 
were  feverely  prohibited.  Aurelian  expedled  that 
his  foldiers  fhould  be  modeft,  frugal,  and-  labo- 
rious j  that  their  armour  fhould  be  conftantly 
kept  bright,  their  weapons  (harp,  their  clothing 
and  horfes  ready  for  immediate  fervicej  that  they 
fhould  live  in  their  quarters  with  chaftity  and  fo- 
briety,  without  damaging  the  corn  fields,  with- 
out ftealing  even  a  fheep,  a  fowl,  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  without  exafling  from  their  landk>rds, 
either  fiilt,  or  oil,  or  wood,  "  The  public  al- 
"  lowance,"  continues  the  emperor,  "  is  fuf^,- 
*'  cient  for  their  fupport  j  their  wealth  fhould  be 
"  collected  from  the  fpoil  of  the  enemy,  not 
"  from  the  tears  of  the  provincials ''."  A  fingle 
inftance  will  ferve  to  difplay  the  rigour,  and  even 
cruelty,  of  Aurelian.  One  of  the  foldiers  had 
feduced  the  wife  of  his  hoft.     The  guilty  wretch 

'9  Kift.  Auguft.  p.  211.  This  laconic  epiftle  is  truly  the  work 
of  a  fuldier ;  it  abounds  with  military  phrafes  and  words,  fome  of 
which  cannot  be  underltood  without  difficulty.  Ferramenta  famiata  is 
well  explained  by  Salmafius.  The  fonner  of  the  words  means 
all  weapons  of  offence,  and  is  contrafted  with  Arnta,  defenfive  ar- 
mour.    The  latter  fignifies  keen  and  well  fliarpened. 

Vol.  II.  C  was 
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CHAP,  was  fallened  to  two  trees  forcibly  drawn  towards 

XI 

'  -  '  ;  each  other,  and  his  limbs  were  torn  afunder  by 
their  fudden  reparation,  A  few  fuch  examples 
impreffed  a  falutary  coniternaLion,  The  punifh- 
ments  of  Aurelian  were  terrible  ^  but  he  had  fel- 
dom  occafion  to  puniih  more  than  once  the  fame 
offence.  His  own  condu6l  gave  a  fanftion  to  his 
laws,  and  the  feditious  legions  dreaded  a  chief 
who  had  learned  to  obey,  and  who  was  worthy  to 
command. 
He  con-  The  death  of  Claudius  had  revived  the  faint- 

treaty  with  ^"&  fpirit  of  the  Goths.  The  troops  which 
the  Goths,  guarded  the  paiTes  of  Mount  H^emus,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  had  been  drawn  away  by 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  civil  war;  and  it  feems 
probable  that  the  remaining  body  of  the  Gothic 
and  Vandalic  tribes  embraced  the  favourable  op- 
portunity, abandoned  their  fettlemencs  of  the 
Ukraine,  traverfed  the  rivers,  and  fwelled  with 
new  multitudes  the  deftroying  hoft  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Their  united  numbers  were  at  length 
encountered  by  Aurelian,  and  the  bloody  and 
doubtful  conPiicl  ended  only  with  the  approach 
of  night ".  Exhaufted  by  fo  many  calamities, 
which  they  had  mutually  endured  and  inflicted 
during  a  twenty  years  war,  the  Goths  and  the 
Romans  confented  to  a  lading  and  beneficial 
treaty.  It  was  earnefhly  folicited  by  the  barba- 
rians, and  cheerfully  ratified  by  the  legions,  to 
whofe  fuffrage  the  prudence  of  Aurelian  referred 
the  dccifion  of  that  important  queflion.     The 

»o  Zofim.  1.  i.  p.  45. 

Gothic 
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Gothic  nation  engaged  to  fupply  the  armies  of  C  H  A  P. 
Rome  with  a  body  of  two  thoufand  auxiliaries, 
confiding  entirely  of  cavalry,  and  ftipulated  in 
return  an  undiilurbed  retreat,  with  a  regular 
market  as  far  as  the  Danube,  provided  by  the 
emperor's  care,  but  at  their  own  expence.  The 
treaty  was  obferved  with  fuch  religious  fidelity, 
that  when  a  party  of  five  hundred  men  ftraggled 
from  the  camp  in  queft  of  plunder,  the  king  or 
general  of  the  barbarians  commanded  that  the 
guilty  leader  fhould  be  apprehended  and  (liot  to 
death  with  darts,  as  a  vicftim  devoted  to  the 
fandlity  of  their  engagements.  It  is,  however, 
not  unlikely,  that  the  precaution  of  Aurelian, 
who  had  exafled  as  hoftages  the  fons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Gothic  chiefs,  contributed  fomethino; 
to  this  pacific  temper.  The  youths  he  trained  in 
the  exercife  of  arms,  and  near  his  own  perfon  : 
to  the  damfels  he  gave  a  liberal  and  Roman  edu- 
cation, and  by  bellowing  them  in  marriage  on 
fome  of  his  principal  officers,  gradually  intro- 
duced between  the  tv;o  nations  the  clofeft  and 
moft  endearing  connexions  *'. 

But  the  mod  important  condition  of  peace  was  andrefigns 
undei  flood  rather  than  expreffed   in   the  treaty,  thepro- 
Aurelian  withdrew  the  Roman  forces  from  Dacia,   y^'^^.^^^ 

'    Dacia. 

and   tacitly  relinquifhed   that   great  province  to 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  ".     His  manly  judgment 

-'  Dexippus  (np.  Exceipta  Legat.  p.  12.)  relates  the  whole  tranf- 
ai5\ion  under  the  name  of  Vandals.  Aurelian  married  one  of  the 
Gothic  ladies  to  his  general  Bonoius,  who  was  able  to  drink  with 
the  Goths  and  dilcover  their  fecrcts.     Hift.  Augult.  p.  247. 

2^  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222.  Eutrop.  ix.  15.  Sextus  Rufus,  c.  9. 
La6lantius  de  morlibus  Perfecutoruni,  c.  9. 

G  2  convinced 
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CHAP,  convinced  him  of  the  folid  advantages,  and  taught 
him  to  defpife  the  leeming  difgrace,  of  thus  con- 
trading  the  frontiers  of  the  monarchy.  The 
Dacian  fubjefts,  removed  from  thofe  difl:ant  pof- 
fefTions  which  they  were  unable  to  cultivate  or 
defend,  added  ftrength  and  populoufnefs  to  the 
fouthern  fide  of  the  Danube.  A  fertile  territory, 
which  the  repetition  of  barbarous  inroads  had 
changed  into  a  defert,  was  yielded  to  their  in- 
duftry,  and  a  new  province  of  Dacia  ftill  pre- 
ferved  the  m.emory  of  Trajan's  conquefts.  The 
old  country  of  that  naine  detained,  however,  a 
confiderable  number  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
dreaded  exile  more  than  a  Gothic  mafter  *^. 
Thefe  degenerate  Romans  continued  to  fcrve  the 
empire,  whofe  allegiance  they  had  renounced  by 
introducing  among  their  conquerors  the  firft  no-» 
tions  of  agriculture,  the  ufeful  arts,  and  the  con- 
veniences of  civilifed  life.  An  intercourfe  of 
commerce  and  language  was  gradually  eftablifhed 
between  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Danube  j  and 
after  Dacia  became  an  independent  ftate,  it  often 
proved  the  firmeft  barrier  of  the  empire  againft 
the  invafions  of  the  favages  of  the  North.  A 
fenfe  of  intereft  attached  thefe  more  fettled  bar- 
barians to  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  a  permanent 
intereft  very  frequently  ripens  into  fincere  and 
ufeful  friendfhip.     This   various   colony^   which 

*>  The  Walachians  ftill  preferve  many  traces  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  have  boafted.  in  eveiy  age,  of  their  Roman  defcent. 
They  aie  furrounded  by,  but  not  mixed  with,  the  baibarians.  See 
a  Memoir  of  M.  d'Anville  on  ancient  Dacia,  in  the  Academy  of 
Infcriptions,  torn.  xxx. 

7  filled 
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filled  the  ancient  province,  and  was  infenfibly  ^  ^^^- 
blended  into  one  great  people,  ftill  acknowledg-  *■  ■.-y^  i> 
ed  the  fiiperior  renown  and  authority  of  the  Go- 
tljic  tribe,  and  claimed  the  f^incied  honour  of  a 
Scandinavian  origin.  At  the  fame  time  the 
lucky  though  accidental  refemblance  of  the  name 
of  GcCta,  infufed  among  the  credulous  Goths  a 
vain  perfuafion,  that,  in  a  remote  age,  their  own 
anceftors,  already  feated  in  the  Dacian  provinces, 
had  received  the  inftruflions  of  Zamolxis,  and 
checked  the  victorious  arms  of  Sefoftns  and 
Darius  **. 

While  the  vigorous  and  moderate  conduct  of  TheAle- 
Aurelian  rcftored  tUe  Illyrian  frontier,  the  nation  wai"."'^ 
of  the  Alemanni  *'  violated  the  conditions  of 
peace,  which  either  Gallienus  had  purchafed,  or 
Claudius  had  impofed,  and  inflamed  by  their 
impatient  youth,  fuddenly  flew  to  arms.  Forty 
thoufand  horfe  appeared  in  the  field  '■^,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  infantry  doubled  thofe  of  the 
cavalry ".      The    firft    objefls    of  their    avarice 

*4-  See  the  firft  chapter  of  Jornandes.  The  Vandals  however 
(c.  ai.)  maintained  a  fhort  independence  between  the  rivers  Marifia 
and  Criffia  (Maros  and  Keres)  which  fell  into  the  Teifs. 

2;  Dexippiis,  p.  7  — 12.  Zofiinus,  1.  i.  p.  43.  Vopifciis  in  Au- 
relian.  in  Hift.  Auguft.  However  thefe  h  ftorians  differ  in  names 
(Alemanni,  Julhungi,  and  Marcomanni),  it  is  evident  that  they 
mean  the  fame  people,  and  the  fame  war  ;  but  it  requires  fome  care 
to  conciliate  and  explain  them. 

i''  Cantoclarus,  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  chufes  to  tranflate  three 
hundred  thoufand  :  his  verfion  is  equally  repugnant  to  fenfe  and  to 
grammar. 

^7  We  may  remark,  as  an  Inftance  of  bad  tafte,  that  Dexippus 
applies  to  the  light  infantry  of  the  Alemanni  the  technical  terms  pro- 
per only  vo  the  Grecian  phalanx. 

C  3  were 
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^  XL  ^'  ^^^"^  ^  ^"^^  ^'"^^s  of  the  Rhstian  frontier  j  but 
'' — w — '  their,  hopes  foon  rifing  with  fuccefs,  the  rapid 
march  of  the  Alemanni  traced  a  line  of  devafla- 
tion  from  the  Danube  to  the  Po  ^^ 
A.D.27C.  The  emperor  was  ahnoft  at  the  fame  time 
informed  of  the  irruption,  and  of  the  retreat, 
of  the  barbarians.  Collecting  an  aclive  body 
of  troops,  he  marched  with  filence  and  celerity 
along  the  fl^irts  of  the  Hercynian  forefl;  and  the 
Alemanni,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Italy,  arrived 
at  the  Danube,  without  fufpeding,  that  on  the 
oppofite  bank,  and  in  an  advantageous  pod,  a 
Roman  army  lay  concealed  and  prepared  to  in- 
tercept their  return.  Aurelian  indulged  the  fatal 
fecurity  of  the  barbarians,  and  permitted  about 
half  their  forces  to  pafs  the  river  without  difturb- 
ance  and  without  precaution.  Their  fituation 
and  aftonilhment  gave  him  an  eafy  vicftory ;  his 
fkilful  conduct  improved  the  advantage.  Dif- 
pofing  the  legions  in  a  femicircular  form,  he 
advanced  the  two  horns  of  the  crefcent  acrofs 
the  Danube,  and  wheeling  them  on  a  fudden 
towards  the  centre,  inclofed  the  rear  of  the  Ger- 
man hoft.  The  difmayed  barbarians,  on  what- 
foever  fide  they  caft  their  eyes,  beheld  with  de- 
fpair,  a  wafted  country,  a  deep  and  rapid  flreamj 
a  victorious  and  implacable  enemy. 

Reduced  to  this  diftrefTed  condition,  the  Ale- 
manni no  longer  difdained  to  fue  for  peace. 
Aurelian  received  their  ambaffadors  at  the  head 
of  his   camp,  and  with   every    circumftance   of 

*?  In  Dexippus,  we  at  prefent  read  Rhodanus  ;  M.  de  Valois  very 
iudicioufly  alters  the  word  to  Eridanus, 

martial 
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martial    pomp  that  could  difplay  the   greatnefs  c  HA  P. 

and  difcipline  of  Rome.     The  legions   flood  to  , ^— ^ 

their  arms  in  well-ordered  ranks  and  awful 
filence.  The  principal  commanders,  diftinguiili- 
cd  by  the  enfigns  of  their  rank,  appeared  on  horfe- 
back  on  either  fide  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
Behind  the  throne,  the  confecrated  images  of 
the  emperor,  and  his  predecefibrs  *%  the  golden 
eagles,  and  the  various  titles  of  the  legions, 
engraved  in  letters  of  gold,  were  exalted  in  the 
air  on  lofty  pikes  covered  with  filver.  When 
Aurelian  alTumed  his  feat,  his  manly  grace  and 
majeftic  figure  '°  taught  the  barbarians  to  revere 
the  perfon  as  well  as  the  purple  of  their  con- 
queror. The  amballadors  fell  proftrate  on  the 
ground  in  filence.  They  were  commanded  to 
rife,  and  permitted  to  fpeak.  By  the  affiftance 
of  interpreters  they  extenuated  their  perfidy, 
magnified  their  exploits,  expatiated  on  the  vicif- 
fitudes  of  fortune  and  the  advantages  of  peace, 
and,  with  an  ill-timed  confidence,  demanded  a 
large  I'ubfidy,  as  the  price  of  the  alliance  which 
they  offered  to  the  Romans.  The  anfwer  of  the 
emperor  was  flern  and  imperious.  He  treated 
their  offer  with  contempt,  and  their  demand 
with  indignation,  reproached  the  barbarians, 
that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war  as 
of  the  laws  of  peace,  and  finally  difmiffed  them 
with  the  choice  only  of  fubmitting  to  his  un- 

*9  The  emperor  Claudius  was  certainly  of  the  number  j  but  w« 
are  ignorant  how  far  this  mark  of  refpeft  was  extendeJ  ;  if  to  Cae- 
fcir  and  Auguftus,  it  muft  have  produced  a  very  awful  fpeftacle  j  a 
long  line  of  the  mafters  of  the  world. 

30  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  210. 

C  4  condl- 
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^  xi^  ^  conditioned  mercy,  or  awaiting  the  utmoft  fc- 
^— V — '  verity  of  his  refentment  ^\  Aurelian  had  refign- 
ed  a  diflant  province  to  the  Goths  ;  but  it  was 
dangerous  to  truft  or  to  pardon  thefe  perfidious 
barbarians,  whofe  formidable  power  kept  Italy 
itfelf  in  perpetual  alarms. 
The  Ale-  Immediately  after  this  conference,  it  fbould 
vade  Italy,  fccm  that  fome  unexpeded  emergency  required 
the  emperor's  prefence  in  Pannonia.  He  de- 
volved on  his  lieutenants  the  care  of  finifhing 
the  deflru^flion  of  the  Alemanni,  either  by  the 
fword,  or  by  the  furer  operation  of  famine. 
But  an  a«5live  defpair  has  often  triumphed  over 
the  indolent  afTurance  of  fuccefs.  The  bar- 
barians, finding  it  impofilble  to  traverfe  the 
Danube  and  the  Roman  camp,  broke  through 
the  pofts  in  their  rear,  which  were  more  feebly 
or  lefs  carefully  guarded  ;  and  with  incredible 
diligence,  bur  by  a  different  road,  returned  to- 
wards the  mountains  of  Italy  -\  Aurelian,  who 
confidered  the  war  as  totally  extinguifhed,  received 
the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the  efcape  bf  the 
Allemanni,  and  of  the  ravage  which  they  already 
committed  in  the  territory  of  Milan.  The  le- 
gions were  commanded  to  follow,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  thofe  heavy  bodies  were  capable  of 
exerting,  the  rapid  flight  of  an  enemy,  whofe 
infantry  and  cavalry  moved  with  almoil  equal 
fwiftnefs.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  emperor 
himfelf  marched  to  the  relief  of  Italy,    at  the 

3'  Dexippus  gives  them  a  fubtle  and  prolix  oration,  worthy  of  a 
Grecian  fophift. 

3*  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  215. 

head 
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head  of   a   chofen   body   of  auxiliaries   (among  CHaP. 

whom  were  the  hoftages  and  cavalry  of  the  Van-  > ^^J-^ 

dais),  and  of  all  the  Prsstorian   guards  who  had 
ferved  in  the  wars  on  the  Danube  ". 

As  the  light  troops  of  the  Alemanni  had  fpread  an<i  are  at 
themfelves  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennine,  the  quifhcdby 
inceflant  vigilance  of  Aurelian  and  his  officers  ^""'■^^'^"• 
was  cxercifed  in  the  difcovery,  the  attack,  and 
the  purfuit  of  the  numerous  detachments.  Not- 
withftanding  this  defuhory  war,  three  confider- 
able  battles  are  mentioned,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal force  of  both  armies  was  obftinately  en- 
gaged ^*.  The  fuccefs  was  various.  In  the  firfb, 
fought  near  Placentia,  the  Romans  received  fo 
fevere  a  blow,  that,  according  to  the  expreffion 
of  a  writer  extremely  partial  to  Aurelian,  the 
immediate  difTolution  of  the  empire  was  appre- 
hended ".  The  crafty  barbarians,  who  had  lin- 
ed the  woods,  fuddenly  attacked  the  legions  in 
the  dufk  of  the  evening,  and,  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable, after  the  fatigue  and  diforder  of  a  long 
march.  The  fury  of  their  charge  was  irrefiftible; 
but  at  length,  after  a  dreadful  flaughter,  the 
patient  firmnefs  of  the  emperor  rallied  his  troops, 
and  reftored,  in  fome  degree,  the  honour  of  his 
arms.  The  fecond  battle  was  fought  near  Fano 
in  Umbria  J  on  the  fpot  which,  five  hundred 
years  before,  had  been  fatal  to  the  brother  of 
Hannibal  ^^     Thus  far    the  fuccefsful  Germans 

3}  Dexippus,  p.  12.  3+  Viftoi-  Junior,  in  Aurelian. 

31  Vopilcus  in  Hift.  Augxift.  p.  216. 

J^  The  little  river  or  rather  torrent  of  Mctaurus  near  Fano,  has 
been  immortalized,  by  finding  fuch  an  hi%)rian  as  Livy,  and  fucha 
pott  as  Horace. 

had 
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c  HAP.  had  advanced  alono-  the  iEmillan  and  Flaminian 

XI. 

t_-^-^  way,  with  a  defign  of  lacking  the  defencelefs 
miftrefs  of  the  world.  But  Aurelian,  who, 
watchful  for  the  fafety  of  Rome,  ftill  hung  on 
their  rear,  found  in  this  place  the  decifive  mo- 
ment, of  giving  them  a  total  and  irretrievable 
defeat  ".  The  flying  remnant  of  their  hoft  was 
exterminated  in  a  third  and  iaft  battle  near  Paviaj 
and  Italy  was  delivered  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Alemanni. 

Superfti-         Fear  has  been  the  original   parent  of  fuper- 

tious  cere-    « •   •  j  .    i        •  ^  i  i  • 

monies,  itition,  and  every  new  calan:iicy  urges  trembling 
mortals  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  invifible 
enemies.  Though  the  bed  hope  of  the  republic 
was  in  the  valour  and  conducl  of  Aurelian,  yet 
fuch  was  the  public  confternation,  when  the  bar- 
barians were  hourly  cxpefted  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
that,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  the  Sibylline 
books  were  confulted.  Even  the  emperor  him- 
felf,  from  a  motive  either  of  religion  or  of  po- 
licy, recommended  this  falutary  meafure,  chided 
the  tardinefs  of  the  fenate  '*,  and  offered  to  fup- 
ply  whatever  expence,  whatever  animals,  what- 
ever captives  of  any  nation,  the  gods  fhould 
require.  Notwithftanding  this  liberal  offer,  it 
docs  not  appear,  that  any  human  victims  expiat- 
ed with  their  blood  the  fins  of  the  Roman  peo- 
A  D  271.  P^^'  '^^^^  Sibylline  books  enjoined  ceremonies 
January      pf  ^  morc  harmlcfs  nature,  proceffions  of  priefts 


II 


37  It  is  recorded  by  an  infcription  found  at  Pezaro.     See  Gniter. 
pclxxvi.  3. 

38  One  fhoTild  imagine,  he  faid,  that  you  were  affcmbled  in  a 
Chriftian  church,  not  in  the  temple  of  all  the  gotls. 

in 
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in  white  robes,  attended  by  a  chorus  of  youths  ^  ^^  A  ^* 
and  virgins ;  luftrations  of  the  city  and  adjacent  u  ~^— .j 
country;  and  fiicrifices,  whofe  powerful  influ- 
ence difabled  the  barbarians  from  paffing  the 
myftic  ground  on  which  they  had  been  celebrat- 
ed. However  puerile  in  themfelves,  thefe  fuper~ 
ftitious  arts  were  fubfervicnt  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
war  J  and  if,  in  the  decifive  battle  of  Fano,  the 
Alemanni  fancied  they  faw  an  army  of  fpc(fl:res 
combating  on  the  fide  of  Aurelian,  he  received  a 
real  and  effeftual  aid  from  this  imaginary  rein- 
forcement ^'. 

But  v»^hatever  confidence  might  be  placed  in  Fortifica- 
ideal  ramparts,  the  experience  of  the  paft,  and  ^^^l^f.'' 
the  dread  of  the  future,  induced  the  Romans  to 
conftrud  fortifications  of  a  grofifer  and  more  fub- 
ftantial  kind.  The  feven  hills  of  Rome  had 
been  furrounded,  by  the  fucccfifors  of  Romulus, 
•with  an  ancient  v/all  of  more  than  thirteen 
miles  *°.  The  vaft  inclofure  may  feem  difpro- 
portioned  to  the  flrength  and  numbers  of  the 
infant  flare.     But   it  was  neceffary  to  fecure  an 

39  Vopifciis  In  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  215,  216.  gives  a  long  account 
pf  thefe  ceremonies,  from   the  Regifters  of  the  fenate. 

4<5  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  iii.  5.  To  confirm  our  idea,  we  may  oli- 
fen'e,  that  for  a  long  time  Mount  Cslius  was  a  grove  of  oaks,  and 
Mount  VImlnal  wa's  over-run  with  ofiers  5  that,  in  the  fourtli  cen- 
tury, the  Aventine  was  a  vacant  and  folitary  eetirement ;  that,  till 
the  time  of  Augurtus,  theEfquiline  was  an  unwholefome  buiying- 
ground  5  and  that  the  numerous  inequalities,  remarked  by  the  an- 
cients in  the  Quirinal,  fufficiently  prove  that  it  was  not  covered  with 
buildings.  Of  the  feven  hills,  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  only, 
>yilh  the  adjacent  vallies,  were  the  primitive  habitation  of  the  Roman 
people,     fiut  this  fubje^  would  rcciuire  a  diiTertation. 

ample 
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CHAP,  ample  extent  of  pafture  and  arable  land,  againft 
'  the  frequent  and  fudden  incurfions  of  the  tribes 
of  Latium,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  repub- 
lic.    With  the  progrefs  of  Ronnan  greatnefs,   the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  gradually  increafed,  filled 
up  the  vacant  fpace,  pierced  through  the  ufelefs 
•walls,  covered  the  field  of  Mars,  and,  on  every 
fide,  followed  the  public   highways  in  long  and 
beautiful   fuburbs  *'.      The  extent  of  the    new 
walls,  erefted  by   Aurelian,  and  finifhed   in  the 
reign  of  Probus,  was  magnified  by  popular  efti- 
mation  to  near  fifty  **,  but  is  reduced  by  accu- 
rate meafurement  to  about  twenty-one,  miles*'. 
It  was  a  great  but  melancholy  labour,  fince  the 
defence  of  the  capital  betrayed  the  decline  of  the 
monarchy.     The  Romans  of  a  more  profperous 
age,  who  trufted   to  the  arms  of  the  legions  the 
fafety   of  the   frontier   camps  **,    were    very  far 
from  entertaining  a  fufpicion,  that  it  would  ever 
become   necefifary  to  fortify  the    feat  of  empire 
againft  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  *\ 
Aurdian         The  viflory  of  Claudius  over  the  Goths,  and 
the^two^    the    fuccefs  of  Aurelian    againft  the    Alemanni, 
niurpeis.     jj^j  already  reftored  to  the  arms  of  Rome   their 
ancient   fuperiority  over   the    barbarous   nations 

4'  Exfpatiantia  tecla  multas  addidere  urbes,  is  the  expreflion  of 
Pliny. 

4i  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222.  Both  Lipfius  and  Ifaac  Vofiius  have 
eagerly  embraced  this  mealure. 

43  See  Naidini,  Roma  Antica,  I.  i.  c.  8. 

44  Tacit.  Hift.  iv.  23. 

4>S  For  Auielian's  walls,  fee  Vopifctis  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p  aiS. 
S22.  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  43.  Ei!tro|!ius,  ix.  15.  Auiei.  Victor  m 
Aurelian.  Vidor  Junior  in  Aureiiaii.  Euleb.  Hieronym.  et  Ida- 
tjus  in  Chronic. 

of 
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of  the  Norch.  To  chaftife  domcftic  tyrants,  chap. 
and  to  reunite  the  difmembered  parts  of  the  ■..  ^ '  ,j 
empire,  was  a  talk  rcferved  for  the  fecond  of 
thofe  warlike  emperors.  Though  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  fenare  and  people,  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy,  Africa,  Illyricum,  and  Thrace, 
confined  the  limits  of  his  reign.  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Afia  Minor, 
were  ftill  poflefled  by  two  rebels,  who  alone,  out 
of  fo  numerous  a  lift,  had  hitherto  efcaped  the 
dangers  of  their  fituation ;  and  to  complete  the 
ignominy  of  Rome,  thefe  rival  thrones  had  been 
ufurped  by  women. 

A  rapid  fucceflion  of  monarchs  had  arifen  and  S"<^"^»on 
fallen  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.     The  rio-id  vir-  ers  in 
tues  of   Pofthumus    ferved   only    to   haftcn   his    '^" ' 
deftru6lion.      After    fnppreffing     a   competitor, 
who  had  affumed  the   purple   at  Mentz,  he  re- 
fufed  to  gratify  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of 
the   rebellious  city  ;     and,    in    the  feventh    year 
of  his   reign,    became    the    victim   of  their   dif- 
appointed     avarice  '^^.       The     death    of    Vicfbo- 
rinus,    his    friend  and   aiTociate,    was    occadon- 
ed   by   a  lefs    worthy  caufe.       The  fhinicg   ac- 
complilhments  '^^  of  that  prince  were  ftained  by  a 

4^  His  competitor  was  LoUianus,  or  ^lianus,  if  indeed  thcfe 
names  mean  the  fame  pcifon.     See  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  p.  1177. 

47  The  chaiafter  of  this  prince  by  Julius  Atcrianus  (ap.  Hift, 
Auguft.  p.  187.)  is  vvoith  tianfcribing,  as  it  feems  fair  and  impsr- 
tial.  Viilorino  qui  po(t  Juaium  Pofthumium  Gallias  rexit  neminera 
exiftimo  pioeferendum  ;  non  ir.  virtute  Trajanum  j  non  Antoninum 
in  clemeiuiaj  non  in  gravitste  Nervam  j  non  in  guben.ando  aerario 
Verpalianum  ;  non  in  Cenfura  totius  vitse  ac  feveritaie  militaji  Pcr- 
tinacem  vel  Severum.  Sed  omnia  hsec  libido  et  cupiditas  voluptatj* 
mulicrarioe  fic  pcrdidit,  ut  nemo  audeat  virtutes  ejus  in  literas  luit- 
tere  quem  conftat  omnium  judicio  meiuiffe  puniii. 

licen- 
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CHAP,  licentious  pafllon,  which  he  indulo-ed  in  a6ls  of 

XI. 

n  -^'  _'  violence,  with  too  little  regard  to  the  laws  of 
fociety,  or  even  to  thofe  of  love  *\  He  was 
flain  at  Cologne,  by  a  confpiracy  of  jealous  huf- 
bands,  whofe  revenge  would  have  appeared  more 
juftifiable,  had  they  fpared  the  innocence  of  his 
fon.  After  the  murder  of  fo  many  valiant  princes, 
it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  a  female  for  a 
long  time  controlled  the  fierce  legions  of  Gaul, 
and  ftill  more  fingular,  that  flie  was  the  mother 
of  the  unfortunate  Vidorinus.  The  arts  and 
treafures  of  Victoria  enabled  lier  fucceffively  to 
place  Marius  and  Tetricus  on  the  throne,  and 
to  reign  with  a  manly  vigour  under  the  name  of 
thofe  dependent  emperors.  Money  of  copper, 
of  filver,  and  of  gold,  was  coined  in  her  name; 
Ihe  aflfumed  the  titles  of  Augufta  and  Mother 
of  the  Camps  :  her  power  ended  only  with  her 
life  i  but  her  life  was  perhaps  fhortened  by  the 
ingratitude  of  Tetricus  *^ 
The  reign  When,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  ambitious  pa- 
of'rttri-'  tronefs,  Tetricus  affumed  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 
*"*-  he    was    governor   of  the   peaceful   province  of 

Aquitaine,  an  employment  fuited  to  his  charac- 
ter and  education.  He  reigned  four  or  five 
years  over  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  the  flave 
and  fovereign  of  a  licentious  army,  whom  he 
dreaded,  and  by  whom  he  was  defpifcd.  The 
valour  and  fortune  of  Aurelian  at  length  opened 

45  He  ravifliei  the  wife  of  Attitianus,  an  aBuaiy,  or  army  agent. 
Hift.  Aiiguft.  p.  186.     Aurel.  Viftor  in  Aurelian. 

49  PoUio  alligns  her  an  article  among  the  thirty  tyrants.  Hift. 
Augiift.  p.  zoo. 

the 
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the  profpect  of  a  deliverance.  He  ventured  to  ^^'^■^* 
difclofe  his  melancholy  fituation,  and  conjured  < — v- — » 
theennperor  to  haften  to  the  relief  of  his  unhappy  ^',^meJ.^* 
rival.  Had  this  fecret  correfpondence  reached 
the  ears  of  the  foldiers,  it  would  mod  probably 
have  coft  Tetricus  his  life ;  nor  could  he  refign 
the  fceptre  of  the  Weft,  without  committing  an 
acft  of  treafon  againfl:  himfelf.  He  affedted  the 
appearances  of  a  civil  war,  led  his  forces  into  the 
field  againfl  Aurelian,  polled  them  in  the  mod 
difadvantageous  manner,  betrayed  his  own  coun- 
fels  to  the  enemy,  and  with  a  few  chofen  friends 
deferted  in  the  beginning  of  the  a6lion.  The 
rebel  legions^  though  difordercd  and  difmayed 
by  the  unexpefted  treachery  of  their  chief,  de- 
fended themfelves  with  defperate  valour,  till  they 
were  cut  in  pieces  almofl:  to  a  man,  in  this  bloody 
and  memorable  battle,  which  was  fought  near 
Chalons  in  Champagne  '\  The  retreat  of  the 
irregular  auxiliaries,  Franks  and  Batavians  ^% 
whom  the  conqueror  foon  compelled  or  perfuad- 
ed  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  reftored  the  general  tran- 
quillity, and  the  power  of  Aurelian  was  acknow- 

5'^  Polllo  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  196.  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  2:0.  The  two  Vif\or3,  in  the  lives  of  Gallienus  and  Aurelian. 
Eutiop.  ix.  13.  Eufc-b.  in  Chron.  Of  all  thefe  writers,  only  the 
two  laft  (but  with  ftror.^j  probability)  place  the  fall  of  Tetricus 
before  that  of  Zsnobia.  M.  de  Boze  (in  the  Academy  of  Infcrip- 
tions,  torn,  xxx.)  does  not  wilh,  and  Tillemont  (torn.  iii.  p.  1189.) 
does  not  dare,  to  follow  them.  I  have  been  fairer  than  the  one, 
and  bolder  than  the  other. 

S'  Viftor  Junior  in  Aurelian.  Eumenius  mentions  Bata-vkne  i 
fome  critics,  without  any  leafon,  would  fain  alter  the  word  to  Bagaw 
dicie. 

2  kdged 
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ledged  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  co- 
lumns of  Hercules. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  city  of 
Aucun,  alone  and  unaffifted,  had  ventured  to 
declare  againft  the  legions  of  Gaul.  After  a 
fiege  of  {even  months,  they  frormed  and  plun- 
djered  that  unfortunate  city,  already  wafted  by 
famine  ^^.  Lyons,  on  the  contrary,  had  refifted 
with  obftinate  difaffedion  the  arms  of  Aurelian. 
We  read  of  the  punifhment  of  Lyons  ",  but 
there  is  not  any  mention  of  the  rewards  of  Au- 
tun.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  policy  of  civil  war  : 
feverely  to  remember  injuries,  and  to  forget  the 
molt  important  fervices.  Revenge  is  profitable, 
gratitude  is  expenfive. 
A.D.472.  Aurelian  had  no  fooner  fecured  the  perfon  and 
of^Zeno-'^  provinces  of  Tetricus,  than  he  turned  his  arms 
biaj  againft  Zenobia,    the  celebrated  queen   of  Pal- 

myra and  the  Eaft.  Modern  Europe  has  pro- 
duced fcveral  illuftrious  women  who  have  fuftain- 
ed  with  glory  the  weight  of  empire  j  nor  is  our 
own  age  deftitute  of  fach  diftinguilhed  charac- 
ters. But  if  we  except  the  doubtful  atchieve- 
ments  of  Semiramis,  Zenobia  is  perhaps  the  only 
female,  whofe  fuperior  genius  broke  through  the 
fervile  indolence  impofed  on  her  fex  by  the  cli- 
mate and  manners  of  Afia  ^*.     She  claimed  her 

5*  Eumen.  in  Vet.  Panegyr.  Iv.  8. 

SJ  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  24.6.  Autun  was  not  reftored 
till  the  reign  of  Dioclefian.     See  Eumenius  de  reftaurandis  fcholis. 

54  Alnoft  every  thing  that  is  faid  of  the  manners  of  Odenathus 
and  Zenobia,  is  taken  from  their  lives  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  by 
Trebellius  PoUio,  fee  p.  192.  198. 

defcent 
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defcent  from  the  Macedonian   kings  of  Egypt,  ^  ^^^  ^• 

equalled   in    beauty  her  anceftor  Cleopatra,    and   • .r-^^ 

far  furpafied  that  princefs  in  chaflity  "  and  va-  ^n^  j^^J^ 
lour.  Zenobia  was  efteemed  the  mofl:  lovely  as  *"g» 
well  as  the  mod  heroic  of  her  fex.  She  was  of  a 
dark  complexion  (for  in  fpeakingof  a  lady,  thefe 
trifles  become  important).  Her  teeth  were  of  a 
pearly  whitenefs,  and  her  large  black  eyes 
fparkled  with  uncommon  fire,  tempered  by  the 
moft  attractive  fweetnefs.  Her  voice  was  flrong 
and  harmonious.  Her  manly  underftanding  was 
flrengthened  and  adorned  by  ftudy.  She  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  poflefTed  in 
equal  perfedion  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Egyptian  languages.  She  had  drawn  up  for  her 
own  ufe  an  epitome  of  oriental  hiftory,  and 
familiarly  compared  the  beauties  of  Homer  and 
Plato  under  the  tuition  of  the  fublime  Longi- 
nus. 

This  accomplifiied  woman  gave  her  hand  to  herva'om, 
Odenathus,  who  from  a  private  dation  raifed 
himfelf  to  the  don-iinion  of  the  Eafi.  She  foon 
became  the  friend  and  companion  of  a  hero. 
In  the  intervals  of  war,  Odenathus  pafiionately 
delighted  in  tlic  exeicile  of  hunting;  he  purfued 
■with  ardour  tlic  wild  beads  of  the  defert,  lions, 
panthers,  and  bears;  and  the  ardour  of  Zenobia 
in  that  dangerous  amiifement  was  not  inferior  to 
his  own.  Slie  had  inured  her  conflitution  to 
fatigue,  difdained  tiie  ufe  of  a  covered  carriage, 

^5  She  never  admitted  her  huiband's  embraces  but  for  the  fake  of 
pcllcrity.  If  her  hopes  were  baffled,  in  ths  enfuing  tnrdb  Ihe  rute- 
terated  the  experiment. 

Vol.  II,  D  generally 
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^^^^'  generally  appeared  on  horfeback  in  a  military 
u. — ,,—_<»  habit,  and  Ibmetimes  marched  feveral  miles  on 
foot  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  The  fuccefs  of 
Odenathus  was  in  a  great  meafure  afcribed  to  her 
incomparable  prudence  and  fortitude.  Their 
fplendid  vi(5lories  over  the  Great  King,  whom 
they  twice  purfued  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Ctefi- 
phon,  laid  the  foundations  of  their  united  fame 
and  power.  The  armies  which  they  commanded^ 
and  the  provinces  which  they  had  faved,  acknow- 
ledged not  any  other  fovereigns  than  their  invin- . 
cible  chiefs.  The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome 
revered  a  ftranger  who  had  avenged  their  captive 
emperor,  and  even  the  infenfible  fon  of  Valerian 
accepted  Odenathus  for  his  legitimate  colleague. 
She  re-  After  a  fuccefsful  expedition  againfl:  the  Gothic 

hufbard's  plunderers  of  Afia,  the  Palmyrenian  prince  re- 
death,  turned  to  the  city  of  Emefa  in  Syria.  Invincible 
in  war,  he  was  there  cut  off  by  domeftic  treafon, 
and  his  favourite  amufement  of  hunting  was  the 
caufe,  or  at  leaft  the  occafion,  of  his  death  ^*. 
His  nephew,  Masonius,  prefumed  to  dart  his 
javelin  before  that  of  his  uncle  ;  and  though 
admonifhed  of  his  error,  repeated  the  fame  info- 
lence.  As  a  monarch,  and  as  a  fportfman,  Ode- 
nathus was  provoked,  took  away  his  horfe,  a 
mark  of  ignominy  among  the  barbarians,  and 
chaftifed  the  rafli  youth  by  a  Ihort  confinement. 
The  offence  was  foon  forgot,  but  the  puniihment 

S^  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  igz,  193,  Zormius,  1.  i.  p.  36,  2^naias, 
1.  xii.  p.  633.  The  lad  is  clear  and  probable,  the  others  confufed 
and  jnconiiftent.  The  text  of  Syncellus,  if  not  corrupt,  is  abfo- 
lute  nonfenfe, 

3  was 
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was    remembered  ;    and    M:Eonius,  with   a   few  ^  ^^  ^' 

daring    aflbciates,     airalTinated   his  uncle  in    the   .^ — » 

midft  of  a  great  entertainment.  Herod,  the  fon  ^'  ■*^®' 
of  Odenathus,  though  not  of  Zenobia,  a  young 
man  of  a  fofc  and  efi'eminate  temper",  was  killed 
with  his  father.  But  Msonius  obtained  only  the 
pleafure  of  revenge  by  this  bloody  deed.  He 
had  fcarcely  time  to  aflume  the  title  of  Auguilus, 
before  he  was  facrificed  by  Zenobia  to  the  me- 
mory of  her  hufoand  ^^ 

With  the  afTiftance  of  his  moft  faithful  friends,  and  reign* 
fhe  immediately  filled  the  vacant  throne,  and  ^^.^  ^^\ 
governed  with  manly  counfels  Palmyra,  Syria,  ^gyp^* 
and  the  Eaft,  above  five  years.  By  the  death  of 
Odenathus,  that  authority  was  at  an  end  vvhich 
the  fenate  had  granted  him  only  as  a  perfonal 
diftindion  ;  but  his  martial  widow,  difdaining 
both  the  fenate  and  Gallienus,  obliged  one  of  the 
Roman  generals,  who  was  fent  againft  her,  to 
retreat  into  Europe,  v/ith  the  lofs  of  his  army 
and  his  reputation  ^'.,  In  (lead  of  the  little  paf- 
fions  which  fo  frequently  perplex  a  female  reign, 
the  fteady  adminiftration  of  Zenobia  was  guided 
by  the  mofl:  judicious  maxims  of  policy.  If  it 
was  expedient  to  pardon,  fhe  could  calm  her 
refentrnent :  if  it  was  nectffary  to  punifn,  flie 
could  impofe  filence  on  the  voice  of  pity.  Her 
llriift  ceconomy  was  accufed  of  avarice;  yet  on 

S7  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  often  fent  him,  from  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy,  prefents  of  gems  and  toys,  which  he  received  with  infinite 
delight. 

5'^  Some  very  unjuft  fufpicions  have  been  caft  on  Zenobia,  as  if 
flie  was  acceflary  to  her  husband's  death. 

59  Hiit.  Auguft.  p.  180,  iSi. 

D  2  every 
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every  proper  occafion  fhe  appeared  magnificeat 
and  liberaL     The  neighbouring  ftates  of  Arabia, 
Armenia,   and  Perfia,  dreaded  her  enmity,   and 
foliciued    her    alliance.       To    the    dominions    of 
Otienathus,  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia,  his  widow  added  the 
inheritance  of   her   anceftors,  the   populous  and 
fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt.     The  emperor  Clau- 
dius acknowledged  her   merit,  and   was  content, 
that,  while  he  purfued  the  Gothic  ^^Nds^jhe  fhould 
afiert  the  dignity  of  the   empire  in   the  Eaft  ^°. 
The  condudl,  however,  of  Zenobia,  was  attend- 
ed with  fome  ambiguity ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
Ihe  had  conceived  the  defioin  of  ereclins;  an  in- 
dependent  and  hoilile  monarchy.     She   blended 
with  the  popular  manners  of  Roman  princes  the 
ftateiy  pomp  of  the  courts  of  Afia,  and  exa(5ted 
from   her  fubjefts  the   fame  adoration   that  was 
paid  to   the   fucceffors  of  Cyrus.     Slie  bellowed 
on  her  three  fons  "^^  a  Latin  education,  and  often 
fhewed    them    to  the    troops    adorned  with   the 
Lnperial   purple.     For   herfelf  fhe   referved   the 
diadem,  v/ith  the  fplendid  but  doubtful   title  of 
Queen  of  the  Eaft. 

6=  See  in  Hift.  Aiiguft.  p.  198.  Aurelian's  teftimony  to  her 
merit  j    and  for  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  39,  40. 

<5t  Timolausj  Herennianiis,  and  Vaballathus.  It  is  fuppofed 
tliat  the  two  foftner  were  already  dead  before  the  war.  On  the  laft, 
Aurelian  beftowed  a  fmall  province  of  Armenia  with  tha  title  of 
King}  leveral  of  his  medals  arc  ttiil  extant.  See  Tillemont,  torn.  iii. 
p.  1190. 

When 
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When  Aurelian  pafTed  ever  into  Afia,   agalnfl:  ^  Sj"^^" 

a-n   adverfary   whole  fcx  alone  could   render  her  » — ^■-  ■> 

an  objcd;  of  contempt,  his  prefence  reftored  obe-  Jl^ion^^J"/" 

dience    to    the    province    of    Bithvnia,    already  Amciian. 
^  .      .  \.  .         A.D.272. 

Ihaken  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Zenobia''*. 

Advancing  at  tlie  head  of  his  legions,  he  ac- 
cepted the  fubmiffion  of  Ancyra,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  Tyana  after  an  obflinate  Hege,  by 
die  help  of  a  perfidious  citizen.  The  generous 
though  fierce  temper  of  Aurelian  abandoned  the 
traitor  to  the  rage  of  the  fokliers  :  ^-  fuperftlcious 
reverence  induced  him  to  treat  with  lenity  the 
countrymen  of  Apollonius  the  ])h!lofopher  ^^ 
Antioch  was  deferted  on  his  approach,  till  the 
emperor,  by  his  falutary  edicts,  recalled  the  fu- 
gitives, and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all 
v.ho,  from  neceflity  rather  than  choice,  had  been 
engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen. 
The  unexpected  mildnefs  of  fuch  a  conduct  re- 
conciled the  minds  of  the  Syrians,  and,  as  far 
as  the  gates  of  Emefa,  the  wifhes  of  the  people 
fcconded  the  terror  of  his  arms  ^*. 

Zenobia  would  have  ill  deferved  her  reputa-  Tlie  em- 

tion,  had   ilie  indolently  permitted  the  emperor  1'^""'  i^' 

'  '^      .      .  .  ^  .         *<-'«'s  the 

of  the  Weil:  to  approach  within  an  hundred  milec;  Pilmyie- 

of  her  capital.     The  fate  of  the  Eaft  was  decid-  tiie^baales 

ed  in   tvvo    s;reat  battles:    fo  fimilar  in   aimed  ^^  "^'•^'- 

^  och  and 

Enitiu. 
*•-  Zofimiis,  1.  i,  p.  44., 

*5  Vopifcus  (in  H'ft.  Auguft.  p.  217.)  gives  us  an  authentic  let- 
ter, and  a  (.loubiiul  vition  of  Aurelian.  Apollonius  of  Tyanii  was 
born  about  the  hmc  time  as  Jefus  Chrift.  His  life  (that  of  the  for- 
xner)  is  related  in  fo  fabulous  a  manner  hy  his  diiciplcs,  that  we  are 
at  a  Id's  to  dircovcr  whether  he  was  a  fage,  an  impoftor,  or  a  funatic. 

^4  Zofij^ius,  1.  i.  p.  46. 

D  3  €very 
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CHAP,  every  circumftance,  that  we  can  fcarcely  diftin- 
^  guifh  them  from  each  other,  except  by  obferving 

that  the  firft  was  fought  near  Antioch  *%  and  the 
fecond   near  Emel'a  ^^.     In    both,    the   queen    of 
Palmyra  animated  the   armies    by  her   prefence, 
and   devolved    the    execution   of  her   orders   on 
Zabdas,  who  had   already  fignalized  his   military 
talents  by  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.     The  nume- 
rous forces  of  Zenobia  confided  for  the  moft  part 
of  light  archers,  and  of  heavy  cavalry  clothed  in 
complete  fteel.     The  Moorifh  and  Illyrian  horfe 
of  Aurelian  were  unable  to  fuftain  the  ponderous 
charge  of  their   antagonifts.     They  fled  in   real 
or  afFefled  diforder,  engaged   the  Palmyrenians 
in  a  laborious  purfuit,  harafled  them  by  a  deful- 
tory  combat,  and  at  length  dilcomfited  this  im- 
penetrable but  unwieldy  body  of  cavalry.     The 
light  infantry,  in  the  mean  time,  v;hen  they  had 
cxhaufted  their  quivers,  remaining  without  pro- 
tection againft  a  clofer  onfet,  expofed  their  naked 
fides  to    the  fwords  of  the   legions.       Aurelian 
had   chofen  thefe  veteran  troops,  who  were  ufu- 
aliy  ftationed  on  the  Upper  Danube,  and  whofe 
valour  had  been  feverely  tried  in  the  Alemannic 
war  ^\      After    the   defeat    of  Emefa,    Zenobia 
found   it    impofTible    to    collect    a    third    army. 
As  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  the  nations  fub- 
je6l  to  her  empire  had  joined  the  ftandard  of  the 

^5  At  a  place  called  Immse.  Eutropius,  Sextus  Rufus,  and  Je- 
rome, mention  only  this  firft  battle. 

^^  Vopifcus  in  Hilt.  Augiift.  p.  217.   mentions  onJy  the  fecond. 

*7  Zofimus,  1,  i.  p.  44 — 4.8.  His  account  of  the  two  battles  is 
clear  and  ciicumltantiai. 

conquer- 
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conqueror,  who  detached  Probus,  the  braved  C  h^A  P. 
of  his  generals,  to  poffefs  himlelf  of  the  Egyp-  v — ^^..^ 
tian  provinces.  Pahnyra  was  the  laft  refource 
of  the  widow  of  Odenathus.  She  retired  within 
the  walls  of  her  capital,  made  every  preparation 
for  a  vigorous  refiftance,  and  declared  with  the 
intrepidity  of  a  heroine,  that  the  laft  moment  of 
her  reign  and  of  her  life  fhould  be  the  fame. 

Amid  the  barren  deferts  of  Arabia,  a  few  cul-  The  ftate 
tivated   fpots  rife  like  iflands  out  of  the  fandy  ^a.     ''"^" 
ocean.     Even  the  name  of  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra, 
by  its  fignification  in  the  Syriac  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin  language,  denoted  the  miultitude  of  palm 
trees  which  afforded  fhade  and  verdure   to  that 
temperate  region.     The   air  was  pure,  and  the 
foil,    watered   by  fome   invaluable  fprings,    was 
capable    of  producing    fruits   as   well    as    corn, 
A  place   poffefled  of  fuch  fingular  advantages, 
and  fituated  at  a  convenient  diftance  ^^  between 
the  gulph  of  Perfia  and  the  Mediterranean,   was 
foon  frequented  by  the  caravans  which  conveyed 
to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  rich  commodities  of  India.     Palmyra  infen- 
fibly  increafed  into  an  opulent  and  independent 
city,  and  connefling  the  Roman  and  the   Par- 
thian monarchies  by  the  mutual  benefits  of  com- 
merce, was  fuffered  to  obferve  an  humble   neu- 
trality, till  at  length,  after  the  vidlories  of  Tra- 
jan, the  little  republic  funk  into   the  bofom   of 

^i"  It  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-feven  miles  from  Seleucia,  and 
two  hundred  and  three  from  the  neareft  coaft  of  Syria,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  Pliny,  who,  in  a  few  words  (Hift.  Natur.  v.  ai.)» 
gives  an  excellent  defcription  of  Palmyra. 

D  4  Rome, 
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^  ^f"^'  ^O'Tf^e,  and  flourifiied  more  than  one  hundred 
t. — ^- — '  and  fi[ty  years  in  the  fubordinate  though  honour- 
able rank  of  a  colony.  It  was  during  that  peace- 
ful period,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  few  remain- 
ing infcriptions,  that  the  wealthy  Palmyrcnians 
con(lru6led  thofe  temples,  palaces,  ,and  porticos 
of  Grecian  architedure,  whofe  ruins,  fcattered 
over  an  extent  of  feveral  m/iles,  have  deferved  the 
curiofity  of  our  travellers.  The  elevanion  of 
Odenathus  and  Zenobia  appeared  to  refleft  new 
fplendour  on  their  country,  and  Palmyra,  for  a 
while,  itood  forth  the  rival  of  Rome  :  but  the 
competition  v/as  fatal,  and  ages  of  profperity 
were  facrificed  to  a  i>ioment  of  glory  ^°, 
it  is  be-  In  his  march  over   the  fandy  deferc  between 

AureliaJ,  Emcfa  and  Palmyra,  the  emperor  Aureiian  was 
perpetually  haraiTed  by  the  Arabs ;  nor  could  he 
always  defend  his  army,  and  eipccially  his  bag- 
gage, from  thofe  flying  troops,  of  active  and 
daring  robbers,  who  watched  the  moment  of 
furprife,  and  eluded  the  flow  purfuit  of  the  le- 
gions. The  fiege  of  Paiii:;yra  was  an  obje<5l  far 
more  difficult  and  important,  and  the  emperor, 
who,  with  incciTant  vigour,  prelTcd  the  attacks 
in  perfon,  was  himfelf  wounded  with  a  dart. 
"  The  Roman  people,"  fays  Aureiian,  in  an 
original    letter,    ^'  fpeak    with  contemipt  of  the 

^9  Some  Er.gli'h  travelers  from  Aleppo  dijco'verfd  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  about  the  end  of  the  lall  century.  Our  curiofity  has  fince 
been  o-ratified  in  a  more  fplendid  manner  by  Mtfileurs  Wood  anJ 
Dawkir.s.  For  the  hifiory  of  Palmyra,  we  may  confuit  tlie  mafterly 
diflTertation  of  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  ;  Lov/- 
tliorp's  Abridgment,  vol.  iii.  p.  518. 

"  war 
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*'  war  which   I   am    wa^^ing;    aqainll    a   woman.  CHAP. 

-  ,  XI. 

"  They  are   ignorant   both   or  the  characfter  and  u— y — j 

"  of  the  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is  impoflible  to 
"  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations,  of  ftones, 
*<  of  arrows,  and  of  every  fpecies  of  mifTiIe  wea- 
*^  pons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided 
*<  with  two  or  three  biilijl^,  and  artificial  fires 
'^  are  thrown  from  her  military  engines.  The 
"  fear  of  punirniiT^nt  lias  armed  her  with  a  <5.<;\^- 
"  perate  courage.  Yet  Itill  I  truft  in  the  pro- 
"  tedinfy  deities  of  Rome,  who  have  hitherto 
"  been  favourable  to  all  mv  nndertakinp-s  ^°.'* 
Doubtful,  however,  of  the  protecflion  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  even:  of  the  fiege,  Aurelian 
judged  it  more  prudent  to  offer  terms  of  an  ad- 
vantageous capitulation  ;  to  the  queen,  a  fplen- 
did  retreat  j  to  the  citizens,  their  ancient  privi- 
leges. His  propof.ds  were  obftinarely  rejefted, 
and  the  refnfal  was  pccompanied  with  infult. 

The  firmn-  fs  of  Zenobia  was  fupported  by  the  who  be- 
hope,  that   in   a  very   fhort   time  famine  would  Sa-  of 
con  U'.d   the  Roman   army  to  repafs   the   defert:  Ztnobia 

.  ami  ot  the 

and  by  the  reafonable  expecftation  that  the  kings  cay. 
of  the  E:;r:,  and  particularly  the  Perfian  monarch, 
would  arm  in  the  defence  of  their  moft  natural 
ally.  But  fortune  and  the  perfeverance  of  Aure- 
lian overcame  every  obflacle.  The  death  of 
Sapor,  which  happened  about  this  time  ^*,  dif- 
tracled  the  councils  of  Perfia,  and  the  incon- 
fiderable  fuccours  that  attempted  to  relieve  Pal- 

7°  Vopifcus  In  Kith  An'riul.  p.  ziS. 

71  From  a  very  (ioiibtful  chronclcgy  !  h?.ve  ende^vouic  J  to  extr:\cl 
ilvc  nicft  piobable  d.-.tc, 

myra, 
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CHAP,  rnyra,  were  eafily  intercepted  either  by  the  arms 
\^  -^--  _»  or  the  liberality  of  the  emperor.  From  every 
part  of  Syria,  a  regular  fucceflion  of  convoys 
fafely  arrived  in  the  camp,  which  was  increafed 
by  the  return  of  Probus  with  his  vitflorious  troops 
from  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  that 
Zenobia  refolved  to  fly.  She  mounted  the  fleet- 
eft  of  her  dromedaries  ^*,  and  had  already  reach- 
ed the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  fixty  miles 
from  Palmyra,  when  ihe  was  overtaken  by  the 
purfuit  of  Aurelian's  light  horfe,  feized,  and 
A.D.273.  brought  back  a  captive  to  the  feet  of  the  em- 
peror. Her  capital  foon  afterwards  furrendered, 
and  was  treated  with  unexpecfted  lenity.  The 
arms,  horfes,  and  camels,  with  an  immenfe 
treafure  of  gold,  filver,  filk,  and  precious  fl:ones, 
were  all  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  who  leaving 
only  a  garrifon  of  fix  hundred  archers,  returned 
to  Emefa,  and  employed  fome  time  in  the  difl:ri- 
bution  of  rewards  and  punifliments  at  the  end  of 
fo  memorable  a  war,  which  reftored  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Rome  thofe  provinces  that  had  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  fince  the  captivity  of 
Valerian. 
Behaviour  When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought  into  the 
of  Zeno-    prefence  of  Aurelian,  he  fternly  afked  her.  How 

7*  Hid.  Auguft.  p.  ai8.  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  50.  Though  the 
camel  is  a  heavy  beaft  of  burden,  the  dromedary,  who  is  either  of 
the  fame  or  of  a  kindred  fpecies,  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Afia  and 
Africa  on  all  occafions  which  require  celerity.  The  Arabs  affirm, 
that  he  will  run  over  as  much  ground  in  one  day,  as  their  fleeted 
horfes  can  perform  in  eight  or  ten.  See  BufFon  Hilt.  Naturelle, 
torn.  xi.  p.  Z2Z,  and  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  167. 

fhe 
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(he    had   prefumed  to  rife   in    arms    againfb  the  c  ha  P. 
emperors  of  Rome  !   The  anfwer  of  Zenobia  was 
a  prudent  mixture  of  refpecl  and  firmnefs.  "  Be- 
"  caufe  I  difdained  to  confider  as   Roman   em- 
"  perors    an    Aureolus    or    a    Gallienus.       You 
"  alone  I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my 
*'  fovereign  "."      But     as    female    fortitude     is 
commonly  artificial,   fo   it   is    feldom   fteady  or 
confiftent.      The    courage   of  Zenobia  deferted 
her  in  the  hour  of  trial  j    fhe  trembled   at   the 
angry  clamours  of  the  foldiers,  who  called  aloud 
for  her  immediate   execution,    forgot  the  gene- 
rous dcfpair   of  Cleopatra,  which   flie  had  pro- 
pofed  as  her  model,  and  ignominioufly  purchafed 
life  by  the  facrifice  of  her  fame  and  her  friends. 
It  was  to  their  counfels  which  governed  the  weak- 
nefs  of  her  fex,  that  fhe  imputed  the  guilt  of  her 
obftinate  refiftance  j  it   was  on   their  heads   that 
fhe  diredled   the  vengeance  of  the  cruel  Aure- 
lian.     The  fame  of  Longinus,  who  was  included 
among  the  numerous  and  perhaps  innocent  vic- 
tims of  her  fear,  will  furvive  that  of  the  queen 
who    betrayed,^,  or  the    tyrant    who   condemned 
him.      Genius  and  learning    were  incapable  of 
moving  a  fierce  unlettered  foldier,  but  they  had 
ferved  to  elevate  and  harmonife  the  foul  of  Lon- 
ginus.    Without  uttering  a  complaint,  hecaia^y 
followed  the  executioner,    pitying  his   unhappy 
miftrefs,  and  beftowing  comfort   on  his  afflided 
friends  ''*. 

7J  PoUio  in  Hift.  p.  199. 

74  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft,  p.  219,     Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  51. 

Return- 
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CHAP.       Returnin.^  from  the  conquefl  of  the  Eafl,  Au- 

XI.  .  '^  ^ 

V- — , — I  rclian  had   already  croiTed    the    Screights  which 

fnd^iui'n     ^^^'^^'^  Europe    from    Afia^    whtn   he   was  pro- 
of Palmy,  voked  bv  the  intelligence  that  the  Palmyrenians 

ra.  ^  •  • 

had  maftacred  the  governor  and  garrifon  which 
he  had  left  among  them,  and  again  eredled  the 
ftandard  of  revolt.     Without  a  moment's  deli- 
beration, he  once  more  turned  his  face  towards 
Syria.     Antioch  was   alarmed   by  his   rapid  ap- 
proach,    and   the   helplefs  city  of  ralaiyra    felt 
the  irrefiftible   weight  of  his  refcntmenr.     We 
have  a  letter  of  Aurclian   himfelf,    in  whicli  he 
acknowledges  ",  that  old  men,  women,  children, 
and  peafants,  had  been  involved  in  that  dread- 
ful execution,  which  fliould  have   been  confined 
to  armed  rebellion  ;  and  although   his  principal 
concern  feerns    directed  to   the  re-eflabliriim.ent 
of  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  he  difcovtrs  fom.e  pity 
for  the  remnant  of  the  Palmyrenians,  to  whom 
he  grants  the  permifTion  of  rebuilding  and   in- 
habiting their  city.     But  it  is  eafier  to  deftroy 
than  to  reftore.     The  feat  of  commerce,  of  arts, 
and  of  Zenobia,  gradually  funk  into  an  obfcurc 
town,  a  trifling  fortrefs,  and  at  length  a  mifer- 
able  village.     The   prefcnt  citizens  of  Palmyra, 
confiding  of  thirty  or  forty  fam.ilie?,  have  erecled 
their  mud  cottages  within  the  fpacious  court  of  a- 
magnificent  temple. 
Aurclian         Another  and  a  lafb  labour  ftill  awaited  the  in- 
the'iebe'l-    tlcfatigable   Aurelian  ;    to  fupprefs   a   dangerous 
lion  of      though  obfcure  rebel,  who,  during  the  revolt  of 

Firmus   in 

Egypt.  75  Hift.  Augiift.  p.  219. 

Pal  my  raj 
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Palmyra,    had  arifen  on   the  banks  of  the  Nile.  C  ^^j^^* 

Firir.us,  the  friend  and  ally,  as  he  proudly  ftyled  ^— J 

himfelf,  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  was  no  more 
than    a  wealthy    merchant   of   Egypt.       In    the 
courfe  of  his  trade  to  India,  he  had  formed  very 
intimate  connexions  with  the  Saracens  and   the 
Blemmyes,  whofe  fituation  on  either  coaft  of  the 
Red  Sea  gave  them  an  eafy  introduction  into  the 
Upper  Egypt.     The  Egyptians  he  inflamed  with 
the  hope  of  freedom,  and,  at  the   head   of  their 
furious  multitude,  broke  into   the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, where  he  affumed   the  Imperial  purple, 
coined    money,    publinied  edidls,  and   raifed   an 
army,  which,  as  he  vainly  boafted,  he  was  capa- 
ble of  maintaining   from   the  fole  profits  of  his 
paper  trade.     Such  troops  were  a  feeble  defence 
againfl  the  approach  of  Aurelian  j   and   it  feems 
almoft  unnecefTary  to   relate,    that   Firmus    was 
routed,     taken,    tortured,    and    put    to    death. 
Aurelian    might    now    congratulate    the    fenate, 
the  people,  and  himfelf,  that  in  little  more  than 
three  years,  he  had  reflored  univerfal  peace  and 
order  to  the  Roman  world  ^*. 

Since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  no  general  had  ^-^  ^"-i- 
more  nobly  deierved  a  triumph  than   Aurelian  i  ^t"  Auic- 
nor  was  a  triumph  ever  celebrated  with  fuperior   '*"' 

/fi  See  Vopifciis  in  Hift.  Angiift.  p.  =?o,  242,  As  an  inftance 
of  liixuiy,  it  is  ohferved,  that  he  hud  glafs  windows.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  ftrciicrth  and  appetite,  his  courage  and  dexteritv. 
From  the  letter  of  Aurelinn,  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  Firmus  was 
the  ialt  of  the  rebels,  and  confequentJy  that  Tstricus  was  already 
fuppreffcd. 

pride 
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CHAP,  pride  and  magnificence'^.  The  ponnp  was 
opened  by  twenty  elephants,  four  royal  tigers, 
and  above  two  hundred  of  the  moft  curious 
animals  from  every  climate  of  the  North,  the 
Eaft,  and  the  South.  They  were  followed  by 
fixteen  hundred  gladiators,  devoted  to  the  cruel 
amufement  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  wealth  of 
Afia,  the  arms  and  enfigns  of  fo  many  conquered 
nations,  and  the  magnificent  plate  and  wardrobe 
of  the  Syrian  queen,  were  difpofed  in  exaft 
fymmetry  or  artful  diforder.  The  ambafladors 
of  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  of  iiEchio- 
pia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Baflriana,  India,  and  China, 
all  remarkable  by  their  rich  or  fingular  drefTes, 
difplayed  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  who  expofed  likewife  to  the  public  view 
the  prefents  that  he  had  received,  and  particu- 
larly a  great  number  of  crowns  of  gold,  the  offer- 
ings of  grateful  cities.  The  vi«5lories  of  Aure- 
lian  were  attefted  by  the  long  train  of  captives 
who  reluftantly  attended  his  triumph,  Goths, 
Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Alem.anni,  Franks,  Gauls, 
Syrians,  and  Egyptians.  Each  people  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  its  peculiar  infcription,  and  the 
title  of  Amazons  was  beftowed  on  ten  martial 
heroines  of  the  Gothic  nation  who  had  been 
taken  in  arms  '*.     But   every   eye,  difregarding 

77  See  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  defcribed  by  Vopifcus.  He  re- 
lates the  particulars  with  his  ulual  minutenefs  j  and,  on  this  occa- 
iion,  they  happen  to  be  interefting.     Hift.  Auguft.  220. 

78  Among  barbarous  nations,  women  have  often  combated  by 
the  fide  of  their  hufoands.  But  it  is  almofi  impoflible,  that  a  fociety 
of  Amazons  fliould  ever  have  exifted  either  in  the  old  or  new  world, 

the 
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the  crowd  of  captives,  was  fixed  on  the  emperor  ^  "^^  P« 
Tetricus,  and  the  queen  of  the  Eafl:.  The  for- 
mer, as  well  as  his  fon,  whom  he  had  created 
Aiiguftus,  was  drefied  in  Gallic  trowfcrs ",  a 
fafFron  tunic,  and  a  robe  of  purple.  The  beau- 
teous figure  of  Zenobia  was  confined  by  fetters 
of  gold  i  a  flave  fupported  the  gold  chain  which 
encircled  her  neck,  and  fhe  almoft  fainted  under 
the  intolerable  weight  of  jewels.  She  preceded 
on  foot  the  magnificent  chariot,  in  which  fhe 
once  hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  It  was 
followed  by  two  other  chariots,  flill  more  fump- 
tuous,  of  Odenathus  and  of  thePerfian  monarch. 
The  triumphal  car  of  Aurelian  (it  had  formerly 
been  ufcd  by  a  Gothic  king)  was  drawn,  on  this 
memorable  occafion,  either  by  four  flags  or  by 
four  elephants  *°.  The  mofl  illufhrious  of  the 
fenate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  clofed  the  fo- 
lemn  procelTion.  Unfeigned  joy,  wonder,  and 
gratitude,  fwelled  the  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude J  but  the  fatisfadion  of  the  fenate  was 
clouded  by  the  appearance  of  Tetricus ;  nor 
could  they  fupprefs  a  rifing  murmur,  that  the 
haughty  emperor  fhould  thus   expofe  to  public 

79  The  ufe  of  Bracca,  breeches,  or  trowfers,  was  ftill  confidered 
in  Italy  as  a  Gallic  and  Barbarian  faftiion.  The  Romans,  however, 
had  made  great  advances  towards  it.  To  encircle  the  legs  and  thighs 
with/a/cjrf,  or  bands,  was  underftood,  in  the  time  of  Pompey  and 
Horace,  to  be  a  proof  of  ill  health  or  effeminacy.  In  the  age  of 
Trajan,  the  cuftom  was  confined  to  the  rich  and  luxurious.  It  gra- 
dually was  adopted  by  the  meaneft  of  the  people.  See  a  very  curious 
note  of  Cafaubon,  ad  Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c.  82. 

^^  Moft  probably  the  former  j  the  latter,  feen  on  the  medals  of 
Aurelian,  only  denote  (according  to  the  learned  Cardinal  Noris)  an 
oriental  viflory, 

igno- 
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CHAP,  ignominy  the  perfon  of  a  Roman  and  a  magi- 
w^  Urate  '\'    , 

jljg  treat-  But- liowcver,  in  the  treatment  of  his  unfor- 
ment  of  tunatc  rivals,  Aurelian  miehc  indulge  his  pride, 
and  Zeno-  he  bchaved  towards  them  with  a  generous  cle- 
mency, which  was  feldom  exercifed  by  the  an- 
cient conquerors.  Princes  who,  without  fuccefs, 
had  defended  their  throne  or  treedom,  were  fre- 
quently ftranglcd  in  prifon,  as  foon  as  the  tri- 
umphal pomp  alcended  the  Capitol.  Thefe 
ufurpers,  whom  their  defeat  had  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  treafon,  were  permitted  to  fpend  their 
lives  in  affluence  and  honourable  repofe.  The 
emiperor  prefented  Zenobia  with  an  elegant  villa 
at  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  capital  -,  the  Syrian  queen  infenfrbly  funk  into 
a  Roman  matron,  her  daughters  married  into 
noble  families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  extindt 
in  the  fifth  century^".  Tetricus  and  his  {on 
were  re- inflated  in  their  rank  and  fortunes.  They 
ereded  on  the  Caelian  hill  a  magnificent  palace, 
and  as  foon  as  it  was  finifhed,  invited  Aurelian 
to  fupper.  On  his  entrance,  he  was  agreeably 
furprifed  with  a  pi6lure  which  reprefented  their 
Tingular  hiftory.  They  were  delineated  ofi^ering 
to  the  emppror  a  civic  crown  and  the  fceptre  of 
Gaul,  and  again  receiving  at  his  hands  the  orna- 

Si  The  exprcffion  cf  Calpliurnius  (Eclog.  i.  50.),  Nullos  ducct 
fa^ti-va  triumphos,  as  applied  to  Rome,  contains  a  veiy  manifelt 
allufion  and  ccnfure. 

8*  Vopilcus  in  Hlft.  Aiiguft.  p.  199.  Hieronym.  in  Chi-on. 
Prolper  in  Chron.  Baronius  fuppofes  that  Zenobius,  bifhop  of  Flo- 
rence in  the  time  of  St,  Ambroie,  was  of  her  family. 

2  ments 
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merits  of  the  fenatorial  dignity.     The  father  was  Chap. 
afterwards  inveftcd  with  the  government  of  Lu-  '-  ^j 

cania ",  and  Aurelian,  who  foon  admitted  the 
abdicated  monarch  to  his  friendfhip  and  con- 
verfation,  familiarly  ailced  him,  Whether  it  were 
not  more  defirable  to  admin i(ter  a  province  of 
Italy,  than  to  reign  beyond  the  Alps  ?  The  fon 
long  continued  a  refpecflable  member  of  the 
fenate  j  nor  was  there  any  one  of  the  Roman 
nobility  more  eftcemed  by  Aurelian,  as  well  as 
by  his  fuccelTors  ^*. 

So  long  and  fo  various  was  the  pomp  of  Au-  His  mag- 
relian's  triumph,  that  although  it  opened  with  ana*^deyo. 
the  dawn  of  day,  the  flow  majefty  of  the  pro-  ^'°"* 
cciTion  afcended  not  the  Capitol  before  the  ninth 
hour;  and  it  was  already  dark  when  the  emperor 
returned  to  the  palace.  The  feftival  was  pro- 
traded  by  theatrical  reprefentations,  the  games 
of  the  circus,  the  hunting  of  wild  beafls,  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  and  naval  engagements.  Li- 
eral  donatives  were  diftributed  to  the  army  and 
people,  and  feveral  inftitutions,  agr:reable  or  be- 
neficial to  the  city,  contributed  to  perpetuate  the 
glory  of  Aurelian.  A  confiderable  portion  of 
his  oriental  fpcils  was  confecrated  to  the  gods 
of  Rome ;  the  Capitol,  and  every  other  temple, 
glittered  wirh  the  offerings  of  his  oftentatious 
piety;  and  the  temple  of  the  Sun  alone  received 

"3  Vopifc.  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  ai?..  Eutropius,  ix.  13.  Viftor 
Junior.  Bvit  Pollio  in  Hilt.  Augull.  p.  ic6,  fays,  that  Tetricus 
was  made  corrcftor  of  all  Italy, 

2*  Hiit.  Auguft.  p.  -157. 

Vol.  II.  E  above 
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c  HAP.  above  fifteen  thouCand  pounds  of  gold  ^^     Thi^ 

XI  • 

^_  _  '       laft  was   a  magnificenc  ftru'^ure,  ereded  by  the 

emperor  on    the  fide  of  the   Quirinal  hill,  and 
dedicated,  loon   after  the  triumph,  to  that  deity 
whom  Aurdian   adored  as  the  parent  of  his  life 
and  fortunes.     His  mother  had  been  an  inferior 
prieftefs  in  a  chapel  of  the  Sun  5    a  peculiar  de- 
votion to    the    god   of  Light,  was   a  fentiment 
which  the  fortunate  peafant  imbibed  in  his  in- 
fancy ;    and    every    ftep   of  his  elevation,  every 
victory  of  his  reign,  fortified  fuperftition  by  gra- 
titude '\ 
He  fup-         The  arms  of  Aurelian  had  vanquifhed  the  fo- 
kd^T  ^t  ^^'^g"  ^"^  dome ilic  foes  of  the  Republic.     We 
Rome.        are  aflured,  that,  by  his  falutary  rigour,  crimes 
and   fadlions,    mifchievous   arts    and   pernicious 
connivance,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  feeble  and 
opprefiive  government,  were  eradicated  through- 
out the  Roman  world  ^\      But  if  we  attentively 
reflect  how  much  fwifter  is  the  progrefs  of  cor- 
ruption than  its  cure,  and  if  we  remember  that 
the  years  abandoned  to  public  diforders  exceeded 
the  months  allotted  to  the  martial  reign  of  Aure- 
lian, v/e  muft  confefs  that  a  few  fnort  intervals 
of  peace  were  infufficient  for  the  arduous   work 

sj  Vopilcus  in  Hlft.  Auguil.  222.  Zofimus,  1.  i,  p.  56.  He 
placed  in  it  the  images  of  Bclus  and  of  the  Sim,  which  he  had 
brouo-ht  from  Pahnyra.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  fourth  year  cf  his 
reign  (Eul'eb.  in  Chron.),  but  was  niofi:  afluredly  begun  imme- 
diately on  his  acceffion. 

S6  See  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  210,  the  omens  of  his  fortune. 
His  devotion  to  the  Sun  appears  in  his  letters,  on  his  medals,  and 
i*  mentioned  in  the  C?efars  of  Julian.  Commentaire  de  Spanheim, 
p.  109. 

•7  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft,  p.  221, 

I  of 
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of  reformation.  Even  his  attempt  to  reftore  the  ^  ^^  ^• 
integrity  of  the  coin,  was  oppofed  by  a  formid-  v— .^,— j 
able  infurreilion.  The  emperor's  vexation  breaks 
out  in  one  of  his  private  letters.  "  Surely," 
fays  he,  "  the  gods  have  decreed  that  my  life 
'^  fliould  be  a  perpetual  warfare.  A  fedition 
*'  within  the  walls  has  juft  now  given  birth  to  a 
'^  very  ferious  civil  war.  The  workmen  of  the 
"  mint,  at  the  inftigation  of  FelicifTunus,  a  flave 
''  to  whom  I  had  intrufted  an  employment  in 
''  the  finances,  have  rifen  in  rebellion.  They 
*^  are  at  length  fuppreffed  ;  but  feven  thoufand 
'^  of  my  foldiers  have  been  flain  in  the  conteft, 
"  of  thofe  troops  whofe  ordinary  ftation  is  in 
"  Dacia,  and  the  camps  along  the  Danube  ^^'* 
Other  writers,  who  confirm  the  fame  fa6l,  add 
likewife,  that  it  happened  foon  after  Aurelian's 
triumph  i  that  the  decifive  engagement  was  fought 
on  the  C^lian  hill ;  that  the  workmen  of  the 
mint  had  adulterated  the  coin  3  and  that  the 
emperor  reftored  the  public  credit,  by  deliver- 
ing out  good  money  in  exchange  for  the  bad, 
which  the  people  was  comm.anded  to  bring  into 
the  treafury  ^^ 

We  might  content  ourfelves  with  relating  this    obfeiva- 
extraordinary  tranfat^ion,  but  we  cannot  diffem-   iJ""*  "^"^^ 
ble  how  much  in   its  prcfent  form  it  appears  to 
us  inconfiftent  and  incredible.     The  debafemenc 
of  the  coin  is  indeed  well  fuited  to  the  admini- 
llration  of  Gallienus  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the 

83  Hift.  Auguft.    p.  222.      Aurelian   calls  tliofc  foldiers   Hiieri 
Kipartenjci,  Cajlriam,  and  Daclfci. 

89  Zofimus,  I.  i.  p.  56.     Eiitropius,  ix.    14.     Aurel.  Viftor. 

E  2  inftru- 
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^  ^f"  ^'  inflruments  of  the  corruption  might  dread  the 
inflexible  juflice  of  Aurelian.  But  the  guilt,  as 
well  as  the  profit,  muft  have  been  confined  to  a 
fewi  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  by  what  arts  they 
could  arm  a  people  whom  they  had  injured, 
againft  a  monarch  whom  they  had  betrayed. 
We  might  naturally  exped,  that  fuch  mifcreants 
Ihould  have  fliared  the  public  detedation,  with 
the  informers  and  the  other  miniflers  of  opprcf- 
fion  i  and  that  the  reformation  of  the  coin  ftiould 
have  been  an  a<5tion  equally  popular  with  the 
deftruflion  of  thofe  obfolete  accounts,  which  by 
the  emperor's  orders  were  burnt  in  the  forum  of 
Trajan  ^°,  In  an  age  when  the  principles  of 
commerce  were  fo  imperfeftly  underftood,  the 
moft  defirable  end  might  perhaps  be  efi^edled  by 
harfh  and  injudicious  means ;  but  a  tem.porary 
grievance  of  fuch  a  nature  can  fcarcely  excite 
and  fupport  a  ferious  civil  war.  The  repetition 
of  intolerable  taxes,  impofed  either  on  the  land 
or  on  the  necefiaries  of  life,  may  at  lafl:  provoke 
thofe  who  will  not,  or  who  cannot,  relinquilh 
their  country.  But  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife  in 
every  operation  which,  by  whatfoever  expedients, 
reftores  the  juft  value  of  money.  The  tranfient 
evil  is  foon  obliterated  by  the  permianent  bene- 
fit, the  lofs  is  divided  among  multitudes  j  and  if 
a  few  wealthy  individuals  experience  a  fenfible 
diminution  of  treafure,  with  their  riches,  they 
at  the  fame  time  lofe  the  degree  of  weight  and 
importance  which  they  derived  from  the  poflef-  ^ 

9'  Kift,  Auguft.  p,  ii%,    Aurel.  Viftor. 

fion 
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CHAP. 

XI. 


fion  of  them.  Flowever  Aurelian  might  chufe 
to  difguii'e  the  real  c-aufe  of  the  infurredlion,  his 
reformation  of  the  coin  could  only  furnifli  a 
faint  pretence  to  a  party  already  powerful  and 
difcontentcd.  Rome,  though  deprived  of  free- 
dom, was  diftracted  by  faction.  The  people, 
towards  whom  the  emperor,  himfelf  a  plebeian, 
always  exprefled  a  peculiar  fondnefs,  lived  in  per- 
petual diflention  with  the  fenate,  the  equeftrian 
order,  and  the  Praetorian  guards^*.  Nothing 
lefs  than  the  firm  though  fecret  confpiracy  of 
thofe  orders,  of  the  authority  of  the  firft,  the 
wealth  of  the  fecond,  and  the  arms  of  the  third, 
could  have  difplayed  a  ftrength  capable  of  con- 
tending in  battle  with  the  veteran  legions  of  the 
Danube,  which,  under  the  condiidl  of  a  martial 
fovereign,  had  atchicved  the  conqueft  of  the 
Weil  and  of  the  Eall, 

Whatever  v^as  the  caufe  or  the  objefl  of  this  Cruelty  of 
rebellion,  imputed  with  fo  little  probability  to 
the  workmen  of  the  mint,  Aurelian  ufed  his  vic- 
tory with  unrelenting  rigour  '\  He  was  natu- 
rally of  a  fevere  difpofition.  A  peafar.t  and  a 
foldier,  his  nerves  yielded  not  eafily  to  the  im- 
prefTicns  of  fympathy,  and  he  could  fullain  with- 
out emotion  the  fight  of  tortures  and  death. 
Trained  from  his  earlieft  youth  in  the  exercife 
of  arms,  he  fet  too  I'mall  a  value  on  the  life  of  a 

9'  It  already  raged  before  Aurelian's  return  from  Egypt.  See 
Vopifcvis,  who  quotes  an  original  letter.     Hill.  Auguft.  p.  244.. 

fl*  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  222.  The  two  Vi6tors.  Eutro- 
j)tus,  ix.  14.  Zcfinuis  (1.  i.  p.  43.)  mentions  only  three  fenators 
»n-i  places  their  death  before  the  eaftern  war. 

E  3  citize.n. 
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CHAP,  citizen,  chaftifed  by  military  execution  the  flight-r 
t_  ^  .^/  eft  offences,  and  transferred  the  Hern  difcipline 
of  the  camp  into  the  civil  adminiftration  of  the 
laws.  His  love  of  juftice  often  became  a  blind 
and  furious  paffion  ;  and  whenever  he  deemed  his 
own  or  the  public  fafety  endangered,  he  dif- 
regarded  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  punifliments.  The  unprovoked  rebel- 
lion with  which  the  Romans  rewarded  his  fer-? 
vices,  exafperated  his  haughty  fpirit.  The  no-^ 
blcft  families  of  the  capital  vvere  involved  in  the 
guilt  or  fufpicion  of  this  dark  confpiracy.  A 
hafty  fpirit  of  revenge  urged  the  bloody  profe- 
cution,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  nephev^'s 
of  the  emperor.  The  executioners  (if  we  may 
life  the  expreffion  of  a  contemporary  poet)  were 
fatigued,  the  prifons  were  crowded,  and  the  un- 
happy fenate  lamented  the  death  or  abfence  of 
its  mofl:  illuftrious  members  ^^  Nor  was  the 
pride  of  Aurelian  lefs  offenfive  to  that  aflembly 
than  his  cruelty.  Ignorant  or  impatient  of  the 
reftraints  of  civil  inftitutions,  he  difdained  to 
hold  his  power  by  any  other  title  than  that  of  the 
fword,  and  governed  by  right  of  conqueft  an 
empire  which  he  had  faved  and  fubdued'*. 

93  Nulla  catenati  feralis  poinpa  fenatCis 

Carnificum  lafiabit  opus  5   mc  carcere  pleno 
Infelix  raros  numerab  t  curia  Patres. 

Calpburn.  Eclog.  i.  60. 
9+  According  to  the  younger  Viftor,  he  fomeiimes  wore  the  dia- 
dem.    Deus  and  Dominm  appear  on  his  medals. 
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It  was  obferved  by  one  of  the  mod  fagacious  CHAP. 

of  the  Roman  princes,  that  the  talents  of  his  pre-  \^. ^-1.^ 

dcceflbr  Aurelian.  were  better  fuited  to  the  com-  Hemarch- 

^  es  into  the 

iTiand  of  an  army,  than  to  the  government  of  an  Eaft,  and 

^         -  •  r      1  in  •  1  •    1     'S   affafll- 

empire  °^  Conlcious  of  the  charaaer  in  which  nated. 
Nature  and  experience  had  enabled  him  to  excel, 
he  again  took  the  field  a  few  months  after  his 
triumph.  It  was  expedient  to  exercife  the  reft-  oao£*° 
lefs  temper  of  the  legions  in  fome  foreign  war, 
and  the  Perfian  monarch,  exulting  in  the  fhame 
of  Valerian,  ftill  braved  with  impunity  the  of- 
fended majefly  of  Rome.  At  the  head  of  an 
armv,  leis  formidable  by  its  numbers  than  by 
its  difcipline  and  valour,  the  emperor  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Streights  which  divide  Europe  from 
Afia.  He  there  experienced,  that  the  moft  ab- 
folute  power  is  a  weak  defence  againft  the  efPeds 
of  defpair.  He  had  threatened  one  of  his  fecre- 
taries  who  was  accufed  of  extortion  j  and  it  was 
known  that  he  feldom  threatened  in  vain.  The 
laft  hope  which  remained  for  the  criminal,  was 
to  involve  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army  in  his  danger,  or  at  leaft  in  his  fears. 
Artfully  counterfeiting  his  mafter's  hand,  he 
fhewed  them,  in  a  long  and  bloody  lift,  their 
own  names  devoted  to  death.  Without  fufpedt- 
ing  or  examining  the  fraud,  they  refolved  to 
fecure  their  lives  by  the  murder  of  the  emperor. 
On  his  march,  between  Byzantium  and  Heraclea, 
Aurelian  was  fuddenly  attacked  by  the  confjnra- 

9S  It  was  the  obfervation  of  Diocletian.     See  Vopifcus   in  Hift. 
Augud.  p.  iz4, 

E  4  tors,  ' 
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CHAP,  tors,  whofe  flations  gave  them  a  right  to  fur- 
i«.-y-^^  round  his  perfon,  and,  after  a  fhort  refiftance, 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Mucapor,  a  general  whom 
'u^a*''^'  ^^  ^^^  always  loved  and  trufled.  He  died 
regretted  by  the  army,  detefled  by  the  fenate, 
but  univerfally  acknowledged  as  a  warlike  and 
fortunate  prince,  the  ufeful  though  fevere  re- 
former of  a  degenerate  ftate  **. 

96   Vopifcus  in  Hid.    Auguft.  p.  221,      Zofimus,    1,  i.    p.  57. 
ElJti'op.  ix.  15.    The  two  Vigors. 
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CHAP.      XII. 

ConduEl  of  the  Army  and  Senate  after  the  Death  of 
Aurelian. — Reigm  of  Tacitus  y  Prclus,  Car  us  j  and 
his  Sons. 

SUCH  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Ro-  chap. 
man  emperors,  that,  whatever  might  be  their  . 
condu6t,  their  fate  was  commonly  the  fame.     A  Kxtraordi- 

.•/•/-,/-  •  r    r  •^  r      nary  con- 

life  of  pleafure  or  Virtue,  ot  feverity  or  mildnels,  teft  be- 
ef indolence  or  arlorv,  alike  led  to  an  untimely  ^"^'^^^  ^^  j 

^       '  '  ■     army  ana 

grave  ;  and  almoft  every  reign  is  clofcd  by  the  the  lenate 

1-  r       n  ■  ■   •  r  r  J  .for  the 

fame  difguftmg  repetition  or  trealon  and  murder,  choice  of 
The  death  of  Aurelian,  however,  is  remarkable  Jor.^""^^" 
by  its  extraordinary  confequences.  The  legions 
admired,  lamented,  and  revenged,  their  vicflo- 
rious  chief.  The  artifice  of  his  perfidious  fecre- 
tary  was  difcovered  and  punifhed.  The  deluded, 
confpirators  attended  the  funeral  of  their  injured 
fovcreign,  with  fincere  or  well-feigned  contri- 
tion, and  fubinitted  to  the  unanimous  refolution 
of  the  military  order,  which  was  fignified  by  the 
following  epiftle.  "  The  brave  and  fortunate 
**  armies  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome. 
"  The  crime  of  one  man,  and  the  error  of  many, 
**  have  deprived  us  of  the  late  emperor  Aurelian. 
"  May  it  pl^afe  you,  venerable  lords  and  fathers! 
"  to  place  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  and 
"  to  appoint  a  fucceflbr  whom  your  judgment 
"  fhall  declare  worthy  of  the  Impt  rial  purple! 
"  None  of  thofe,  whofe  guilt  or  misfortune  have 

*'  contri- 
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CHAP.  «  contributed  to  our  lofs,  fhall  ever  reign  over 
"  us '."  The  Roman  lenators  heard,  without 
furprife,  that  another  emperor  had  been  affafli- 
nated  in  his  camp  :  they  fecretly  rejoiced  in  the 
fall  of  Aurelian  j  but  the  modeft  and  dutiful  ad- 
drefs  of  the  legions,  when  it  was  communicated 
in  full  affembly  by  the  conful,  diffufed  the  moft 
pleafing  aftoniihment.  Such  honours  as  fear  and 
perhaps  efteem  could  extort,  they  liberally  poured 
forth  on  the  memory  of  their  deceafed  fovereign. 
Such  acknowledgments  as  gratitude  could  in- 
fpire,  they  returned  to  the  faithful  armies  of  the 
republic,  who  entertained  fo  juft  a  fenfe  of  the 
legal  authority  of  the  fenate  in  the  choice  of  an 
emperor.  Yet,  notwithllanding  this  flattering 
appeal,  the  moft  prudent  of  the  aflembly  declined 
expofing  their  fafety  and  dignity  to  the  caprice  of 
an  armed  multitude.  The  ftrength  of  the  le- 
gions was,  indeed,  a  pledge  of  their  fincerity, 
fince  thofe  who  may  command  are  feldom  re- 
duced to  the  neceOlty  of  dilTembling  j  but  could 
it  naturally  be  expetfled,  that  a  hafty  repentance 
would  correft  the  inveterate  habits  of  fourfcore 
years  ?  Should  the  foldiers  relapfe  into  their  ac- 
cuftomed  feditions,  their  infolence  might  difgrace 
the  majefty  of  the  fenate,  and  prove  fatal  to  the 
objetl  of  its  choice.  Motives  like  thefe  dictated 
a  decree,  by  which  the  ele6lion  of  a  new  em- 
peror was  referred  to  the  fuffi'age  of  the  military 
order. 

»  Vopifcu3  in  Hift.  Aiiguft.  p.  zzz.     Aui-ellus  Vlclcr  mentions  a 
fonn-il  deputation  from  t)ie  troops  to  the  fenate. 

The 
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The  contention  that  enfued  is  one  of  the  bed  ^  HAP. 

attefted,  but  moll  improbable  events  in  the  hif-  1 ,,— -* 

tory  of  mankind*.     The  troops,   as  if  fatiated  p^^^-^'^^s- 
with  the  exercife   of  power,  ac^ain  conjured  the  A  peaceful 
fenate  to  inveft  one  of  its  own  body  with  the  Irn-  num  of 
perial  purple.     The  fenate  ftiil  perfifted  in  its  re-  ^^^^ths, 
fufal ;  the  army  in  its  requcft.     The  reciprocal 
offer  was  preffed  and  rejefted  at  leaft  three  times, 
and  whilft  the  obftinate  modefty  of  either  party 
was  refolved  to  receive  a  mafter  from  the  hands 
of  the  other,  eight  months  infenfibly  elapfed  :  an 
amazing  period  of  tranquil  anarchy,  during  which 
the  Roman  world  remained  without  a  fovereign, 
without  an  ufurper,  and  without  a  fedition.     The 
generals  and  magiftrates  appointed  by  Aurelian 
continued   to  execute   their   ordinary  funflions ; 
and  it  is  obferved,  that  a  proconful  of  Afia  was 
the  only  confiderable   perfon  removed  from  his 
office,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  interregnum. 

An  event  fomewhat  fimilar,  but  much  lefs  au- 
thentic, is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  who,  in  his  life  and  charafter, 
bore  fome  affinity  with  Aurelian.  The  throne 
was  vacant  during  twelve  months,  till  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Sabine  philofopher,  and  the  public  peace 
was  guarded  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  union 
of  the  feveral  orders  of  the  flate.     But,  in  the 

*  Vopifcus,  our  principal  authority,  wrote  at  Rome,  fixteen  years 
only  after  the  death  of  Aurelian  j  and,  befides  the  recent  notoriety 
of  the  fails,  conftantly  draws  his  materials  from  the  Journals  of  tlie 
Senate,  and  the  original  papers  of  the  U'.pian  library.  Zofunus  and 
Zonaras  appear  as  ignorant  of  this  tranfa^ftion  as  they  were  in  ge- 
neral of  the  Roman  conftitution. 

time 
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CHAP,  time  of  Numa  and  Romulus,  the  arms  of  the 
^  .ly.  ,f  people  were  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the 
Patriciansi  and  the  balance  of  freedom  was  eafily 
preferved  in  a  i'mall  and  virtuous  community^. 
The  decline  of  the  Roman  ftate,  far  different 
from  its  infancy,  was  attended  with  every  cir- 
cumftance  that  could  banifh  from  an  interregnum 
the  profpeft  of  obedience  and  harmony  :  an  im- 
menfe  and  tumultuous  capital,  a  wide  extent  of 
empire,  the  fervile  equality  of  defpotifm,  an 
army  of  four  hundred  thoufand  mercenaries,  and 
the  experience  of  frequent  revolutions.  Yet, 
notwithftanding  all  thefe  temptations,  the  difci- 
pline  and  memory  of  Aurelian  ftill  rellrained  the 
feditious  temper  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  fatal 
ambition  of  their  leaders.  The  flower  of  the 
legions  maintained  their  ftations  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bofphorus,  and  the  Lnperial  flandard  awed 
the  lefs  powerful  camps  of  Rome  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces. A  generous  though  tranfient  enthufiafm 
feemed  to  animate  the  military  order  j  and  we 
may  hope  that  a  few  real  patriots  cultivated  the 
returning  friendfhip  of  the  army  and  the  fenate, 
as  the  only  expedient  capable  of  reftoring  the  re- 
public to  its  ancient  beauty  and  vigour. 

A-B.S75.  On  the  twenty- fifth  of  September,  near  eight 
TkecmM  "Tionths  after  the  murder  of  Aurelian,  the  conful 
afferobies     convokcd  an  alTembly  of  the  lenate,  and  reported 

the  fenate. 

3  Liv.  1.  17.  Dionyf.  Hallcarn.  1.  ii.  p.  115.  Plutarch  in  Nu- 
ma, p.  60.  The  firii  of  thei'e  writers  relates  the  ftory  like  an  ora- 
tor, the  fecond  like  a  lawyer,  and  the  third  like  a  moraiift,  and 
^}Q»e  of  them  probably  without  feme  intermixture  of  fable, 

the 
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the  doubtful  and  dangerous  fituacion  of  the  em-  ^  ^  ^.P. 
pire.  He  flightly  infinuated,  that  the  precarious  v— -v— «j 
loyalty  of  the  foldiers  depended  on  the  chance  of 
every  hour,  and  of  every  accident ;  but  he  re- 
prefented,  with  the  nnoft  convincing  eloquence, 
the  various  dangers  that  might  attend  any  far- 
ther delay  in  the  choice  of  an  emperor.  Intelli- 
gence, he  faid,  was  already  received,  that  the 
Germans  had  paiTed  the  Rhine,  and  occupied 
fome  of  the  ftrongeft:  and  moft  opulent  cities  of 
Gaul.  The  ambition  of  the  Perfian  king  kept 
the  Eaft  in  perpetual  alarms ;  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
lilyricum,  were  expofed  to  foreign  and  domeftic 
arms,  and  the  levity  of  Syria  would  prefer  even 
a  female  fceptre  to  the  fan6lity  of  the  Roman 
I'.vv's.  The  conful  then  addreiring  himfelf  to  Ta- 
citus, the  firfi:  of  the  fenators  *,  required  his 
opinion  on  the  important  fubjedl  of  a  proper  can- 
didate for  the  vacant  throne. 

If  we  can  prefer  perfonal  merit  to  accidental  charafter 
greatnefs,  we  fliall   efteem  the  birth  of  Tacitus  ^^^  ^'^'" 
more  truly  noble  than  that  of  kings.    He  claimed 
his  defcent  fromi  the  philofophic  hiftorian,  whofe 
writings  will  inftrucl  the  lad  generations  of  man- 
kind '.     The  fenator  Tacitus  was  then  feventy- 

4  Vopifcus  (in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  227.)  calls  him  *  prima:  fententise 
*  confularis  i'  and  foon  afterwards  Prlr.ccpi  fcnatfn.  It  is  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  monurchs  of  Rome,  dilUaiiiing  that  hunibie  title, 
refigned  it  to  the  mtil  ancient  of  the  Itnators. 

5  The  only  cbjeftioii  to  this  genealogy,  is,  that  the  hifloiian  was 
named  Cornelius,  the  emperor,  Claudius.  But  under  the  lower 
empire,  furnames  v/ere  exticniely  various  and  uncertain, 

five 
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CHAP,  f^ve  years  of  age  ^.  The  long  period  of  his  in- 
v_--^-  ._■  nocent  life  was  adorned  with  wealth  and  honours. 
He  had  twice  been  invefted  with  the  confular 
dignity  \  and  enjoyed  with  elegance  and  fobriety 
his  ample  patrimony  of  between  two  and  three 
millions  flerling  '.  The  experience  of  fo  many 
princes,  whom  he  had  efteemed  or  endured,  from 
the  vain  follies  of  Elagabalus  to  the  ufeful  rigour 
of  Aurelian,  taught  him  to  form  a  juft  eftimate 
of  the  duties,  the  dangers,  and  the  temptations, 
of  their  fublime  ftation.  From  the  alTiduous 
fludy  of  his  immortal  anceftor  he  derived  the 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  conftitution,  and  of 
human  nature  °.  The  voice  of  the  people  had 
already  named  Tacitus  as  the  citizen  the  mod 
worthy  of  empire.  The  ungrateful  rumour 
reached  his  ears,  and  induced  him  to  feek  the 
retirement  of  one  of  his  villas  in  Campania.  He 
had  pafTed  two  months  in  the  delightful  privacy 
of  Bai^,  when  he  reluflantly  obeyed  the  fum- 

^  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  637.  The  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  by  an 
obvious  miftake,  transfers  that  age  to  Aurelian. 

7  In  the  year  273.,  he  was  ordinary  conful.  But  he  muft  have 
been  SufFeftus  many  years  before,  and  moft  probably  under  Vale- 
rian. 

8  Bii  rKiIlies  oBingcntics.  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  229.  This 
Ann,  according  to  the  old  ftandard,  was  equivalent  to  eight  hundred 
and  forty  thcuiand  Roman  pounds  of  filver,  each  of  the  value  of 
three  pounds  fterling.  But  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  the  coin  had  loft 
much  of  its  weight  and  purity. 

9  After  his  acceflion,  he  gave  orders  that  ten  copies  of  the  hifto- 
rian  (hould  be  annually  tranlcribed  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries. 
The  Roman  libraries  have  long  fince  periftied,  and  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  Tacitus  was  preferved  in  a  fingle  MS.  and  difcovered  in  a 
monaftery  of  Weftphalia.  See  Bayle,  Diftionnaire,  Art.  T^cifef 
and  Lipfius  ad  Annal.  ii.  9. 

mons 
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mons  of  the  conful  to    refume   his  honourable  chap, 

XII. 

place  in  the  fenatc,  and  to  afllft  the  republic  with  < ^,,— i 

his  counfels  on  this  important  occafion. 

He  arofe  to  fpeak,  when,  fronn  every  quarter  Heisekft- 
of  the  houfe,   he  was  faluted  with  the  names  of  "^^^"^P^- 

'  ror, 

Auguftus  and  Emperor.  "  Tacitus  Auguftus, 
*'  the  gods  preferve  thee,  we  chufe  thee  for  our 
"  fovereign,  to  thy  care  we  intruft  the  republic 
"  and  the  world.  Accept  the  empire  from  the 
"  authority  of  the  fenate.  It  is  due  to  thy  rank, 
*'  to  thy  condud,  to  thy  manners."  As  foon 
as  the  tumult  of  acclamations  fubfided,  Tacitus 
attempted  to  decline  the  dangerous  honour,  and 
to  exprefs  his  wonder,  that  they  fhould  ele6l  his 
age  and  infirmities  to  fucceed  the  martial  vigour 
of  Aurelian.  "  Are  thefe  limbs,  confcript  fa- 
"  thers  !  fitted  to  fuflain  the  weight  of  armour, 
^'  or  to  pradtife  the  exercifes  of  the  camp  ?  The 
"  variety  of  climates,  and  the  hardihips  of  ami- 
*'  litary  life,  would  foon  opprefs  a  feeble  con- 
*'  ftitution,  which  fubfifts  only  by  the  mofl 
*'  tender  management.  My  exhaufled  flrength 
**  fcarcely  enables  me  to  difcharge  the  duty  of  a 
"  fenator;  how  infufficient  would  it  prove  to  the 
*'  arduous  labours  of  war  and  o-overnment  ?  Can 
'*  you  hope,  that  the  legions  will  refped:  a  weak 
*'  old  man,  whofe  days  have  been  fpent  in  the 
*^  fliade  of  peace  and  retirement  ?  Can  you  dc- 
*'  fire  that  I  fhould  ever  find  reafon  to  regret  the 
"  favourable  opinion  of  tiie  fenate  '°  ?" 

The  reluctance  of  Tacitus,  and  it  might  pof-  and  ac- 
fibly   be  fincere,  was  encountered  by  the  affec-  "^^^'ts^!'* 

^  J  piupk. 

10  Vopifcus  in  Hill.  Auguft.  p.  227. 

tionate 
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CHAP,  tionare  obflinacy  of  the  fenate.     Five   hundred 

XII. 

i_  -^  _r  voices  repeated  at  once,  in  eloquent  confufion, 
that  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  princes,  Numa, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  had  afcend- 
ed  the  throne  in  a  very  advanced  feafon  of  life  9 
that  the  mind,  not  the  body,  a  fovereign,  not  a 
foidier,  was  the  obje6l  of  their  choice;  and  that 
they  expcdled  from  him  no  more  than  to  guide 
by  his  wifdoni  the  valour  of  the  legions.  Thefe 
preiTing  though  tumultuary  inflances  were  fe- 
conded  by  a  more  regular  oration  of  Metius  Fal- 
conius,  the  next  on  the  confular  bench  to  Ta- 
citus hinifelf.  He  reminded  the  aflembly  of  the 
evils  which  Rome  had  endured  from  the  vices  of 
headftrong  and  capricious  youths,  congratulated 
them  on  the  election  of  a  virtuous  and  experi- 
enced fenator,  and,  with  a  manly,  though  per- 
haps a  felfifh,  freedom,  exhorted  Tacitus  to  re- 
member the  reafons  of  his  elevation,  and  to  feek 
a  fucceflbr,  not  in  his  own  family,  but  in  the 
republic.  The  fpeech  of  Falconius  was  enforced 
by  a  general  acclamation.  The  emperor  eleft 
fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  his  country,  and 
received  the  voluntary  homage  of  his  equals. 
The  judgment  of  the  fenate  was  confirmed  by  the 
confent  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards  ". 
Authority  The  adminiftration  of  Tacitus  was  not  un- 
uatV^^^"  worthy  of  his  life  and  principles.  A  grateful 
fervant  of  the  fenate,  he  confidered  that  national 

II  Hift. .  Auguft.  p.  228.     Tacitus  addrefTed  the  Prstoiians  by 
the  appellation  oi fandijlimi  mii'ites,  and  the  pecplc  by  that  offacrarjimi 

^/>.".Vi. 

a  council 
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council  as  the  author,  and  himfelf  as  the  fubjed,  ^^if^^* 
of  the  laws  ".  He  ftudied  to  heal  the  wounds  v-— ^^-i-j 
which  Imperial  pride,  civil  difcord,  and  military 
violence,  had  inflidled  on  the  conftitution,  and 
to  reftore,  at  leaft,  the  image  of  the  ancient  re- 
public, as  it  had  been  preferved  by  the  policy  of 
Auguftus,  and  the  virtues  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines.  It  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  recapitulate 
fome  of  the  mod  important  prerogatives  which 
the  fenate  appeared  to  have  regained  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Tacitus '^  I.  To  invefl  one  of  their 
body,  under  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  ge- 
neral command  of  the  armies  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  frontier  provinces.  2.  To  deter- 
mine the  lift,  or  as  it  was  then  ftyled,  the  Col- 
lege of  Confuls.  They  were  twelve  in  number, 
who,  in  fuccelTive  pairs,  each,  during  the  fpace 
of  two  months,  filled  the  year,  and  reprefented 
the  dignity  of  that  ancient  office.  The  authority 
of  the  fenate,  in  the  nomination  of  the-  confuls, 
was  exercifed  with  fuch  independent  freedom, 
that  no  regard  v/as  paid  to  an  irregular  requeft 
of  the  emperor  in  favour  of  his  brother  Florianus, 
"  The  fenate,"  exclaimed  Tacitus,  with  the  ho- 
neft  tranfport  of  a  patriot,  "  underftand  the  cha- 
**  racfter  of  a  prince  whom  they  have  chofen.'* 

**  In  his  manumiflions  he  never  exceeded  the  number  of  an  hun- 
dred, as  limited  by  the  Caninian  law,  which  v/as  enabled  under 
Auguftus,  and  at  length  repealed  by  Juftinian.  See  Cafaubon  ad 
locum  Vopifci. 

'3  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus,  Florianus,  and  Probus,  in  the  Au- 
guftan  Hiftory ;  we  may  be  well  alTured,  that  whatever  the  Ibldicv 
gave,  the  fcnatcr  had  aUeadjr  given. 

Vol.  IL  F  3.  To 
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^5f-^-  c.  To  appoint  the  proconfuls  and  prefidents  of 
<—— Y— '  the  provinces,  and  to  confer  on  all  the  magi- 
flrates  their  civil  jurifdidlion.  4.  To  receive  ap- 
peals through  the  intermediate  office  of  the  pras- 
fe6b  of  the  city  from  all  the  tribunals  of  the  em- 
pire. 5.  To  give  force  and  validity,  by  their 
decrees,  to  fuch  as  they  fhould  approve  of  the 
emperor's  edicts.  6.  To  thefe  feveral  branches 
of  authority,  we  may  add  fome  infpedlion  over 
the  finances,  fince,  even  in  the  ftcrn  reign  of 
Aurelian,  it  was  in  their  power  to  divert  a  part 
of  the  revenue  from  the  public  fervice  **. 
Their  joy  Circular  cpiftles  were  lent,  without  delay,  to 
deuce?  *  ^^^  ^^^  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  Treves, 
Milan,  Aquileia,  Theflalonica,  Corinth,  Athens, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  to  claim 
their  obedience,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  happy 
revolution,  which  had  reftored  the  Roman  fcnate 
to  its  ancient  dignity.  Tv.-o  of  thefe  epiftles  are 
Hill  extant.  We  likewife  pcfTefs  two  very  An- 
gular fragments  of  the  private  correfpondence  of 
the  fenators  on  this  occafion.  They  difcover  the 
moft  excelTive  joy,  and  the  moft  unbounded 
hopes.  "  Caft  away  your  indolence,"  it  is  thus 
that  one  of  the  fenators  addreifes  his  friend, 
''  emerge  from  your  retirements  of  Baia?  and 
"  Puteoli.  Give  yourfelf  to  the  city,  to  the  fe- 
"  nate.  Rome  flourifhes,  the  whole  republic 
*'  flourifhes.  Thanks  to  the  Roman  army,  to 
"  an  army  truly  Roman ;  at  length,  we  have  re- 

U  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Augufl.  p.  216.     The  pafTage  Is  perfeftly 
clear}  yet  both  Cafaubon  and  Salmafius  wifli  to  correft  it. 

it  covered 
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'*  covered  our  juft  authority,  the  end  of  all  our  ^  vr'f'^' 
*^  defires.  We  hear  appeals,  we  appoint  pro-  ^,  ,  ...r 
"  confuls,  we  create  emperors  j  perhaps  too  we 
*'  may  retrain  them — to  the  wife,  a  word  is  fuf- 
"  ficient  '^"  Thefe  lofty  expedations  were,  how- 
ever, foon  difappointed  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  itpof- 
fible,  that  the  armies  and  the  provinces  fhould 
long  obey  the  luxurious  and  unwarlike  nobles  of 
Rome.  On  the  flighteft  touch,  the  unfupported 
fabric  of  their  pride  and  power  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  expiring  fenate  difplayed  a  fudden  luftre, 
blazed  for  a  moment,  and  was  extinguiHied  for 
ever. 

All  that  had  yet  pafied  at  Rome  was  no  more  A.D.176, 
than  a  theatrical  reprefentation,  unlcls  it  was  ra-  '^f*-''"^  '* 

*  '  acknow- 

tified  by  the  more  fubftantial  power  of  the  ie-  laigedby 
gions.  Leaving  the  fenators  to  enjoy  their  dream  ^  ^^  ^' 
of  freedom  and  ambition,  Tacitus  proceeded  to 
the  Thracian  camp,  and  was  there,  by  the  Pr^- 
torian  prcefeft,  prefented  to  the  afiembled  troops, 
as  the  prince  whom  they  themfelves  had  de- 
manded, and  whom  the  fenate  had  bellowed. 
As  foon  as  the  pr^fecSc  was  filent,  the  emperor 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  foldiers  with  eloquence 
and  propriety.  He  gratified  their  avarice  by  a 
liberal  diflribution  of  treafure,  under  the  names 
of  pay  and  donative.  He  engaged  their  efteem 
by  a  fpiritcd  declaration,  that  although  his  age 
might  difable  him  from  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary exploits,  his  counfels  fhould  never  be  un^ 

'5  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  230.  232,  233.  The  fenators 
celebrated  tha  happy  reftoratioa  with  hecatombs  and  public  rejoi- 
cings, 

F  2  worthy 
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^  xit,^   worthy  of  a  Roman  general,  the  fuccefTor  of  the 

' /-— '  brave  Aureiian  '*. 

The  Alanj  Whilft  the  deceafed  emperor  was  making  pre- 
aS  ^and  P^rations  for  a  fecond  expedition  into  the  Eaft, 
are  repulf-  he  had  negociated  with  the  Alani,  a  Scythian 
citus.  people,  who  pitched  their  tents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lake  Moeotis.  Thofe  barbarians,  al- 
lured by  prefents  and  fubfidies,  had  promifed  to 
invade  Perfia  with  a  numerous  body  of  light  ca- 
valry. They  were  faithful  to  their  engagements; 
but  when  they  arrived  on  the  Roman  frontier, 
Aureiian  was  already  dead,  the  defign  of  the 
Perfian  war  was  at  leaft  fufpended,  and  the  ge- 
nerals, who,  during  their  interregnum,  exercifed 
a  doubtful  authority,  were  unprepared  either  to 
receive  or  to  oppofe  them.  Provoked  by  fuch 
treatment,  which  they  confidered  as  trifling  and 
perfidious,  the  Alani  had  recourfe  to  their  own 
valour  for  their  payment  and  revenge;  and  as 
they  moved  with  the  ufual  fwiftneis  of  Tartars, 
they  had  foon  fpread  themfelves  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Ga- 
latia»  The  legions,  who  from  the  oppofite  fliores 
of  the  Bofphorus  could  almofl  diftinguidi  the 
flames  of  the  cities  and  villages,  impatiently 
urged  their  general  to  lead  them  againft  the  in- 
vaders. The  conduft  of  Tacitus  was  fuitable  to 
his  age  and  ftation.  He  convinced  the  barba- 
rians, of  the  faith,  as  well  as  of  the  power,  of 
the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  the  Alani,  ap- 
peafed  by  the  pundlual  difcharge  of  the  engage- 

'       ,15    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  22g, 

ments 
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ments  which  Aurelian  had  contracted  with  them,  ^  ^n^' 
relinquifhed  their  booty  and  captives,  and  quietly  t. — , — ^ 
retreaPed  to  their  own  deferts,  beyond  the  Phafis. 
Againfl:  the  remainder  who  refufed  peace,  the 
Roman  emperor  waged,  in  perfon,  a  fuccefsful 
war.  Seconded  by  an  army  of  brave  and  expe- 
rienced veterans,  in  a  few  weeks  he  delivered  the 
provinces  of  Afia  from  the  terror  of  the  Scythian 
invafion  '^. 

But  the  o;lory  and  life  of  Tacitus  were  offhort  Death  of 

r  1      •        t        J        I        r      •  ^^^  empe- 

duration.  Tranlported,  m  the  depth  ot  winter,  rorTad- 
from  the  foft  retirement  of  Campania,  to  the  foot  "^"^^ 
of  mount  Caucafus,  he  funk  under  the  unaccuf- 
tomed  hardlhips  of  a  military  life.  The  fatigues 
of  the  body  were  aggravated  by  the  cares  of  the 
mind.  For  a  while,  the  angry  and  felfifh  paflions 
of  the  foldiers  had  been  fufpended  by  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  public  virtue.  They  foon  broke  out 
with  redoubled  violence,  and  raged  in  the  camp, 
and  even  in  the  tent,  of  the  aged  emperor.  His 
mild  and  amiable  character  ferved  only  to  infpire 
contempt,  and  he  was  incefTantly  tormented  with 
fafiions  which  he  could  not  afluage,  and  by  de- 
mands which  it  was  impofTible  to  fatisfy.  What- 
ever flattering  exped'ations  he  had  conceived  of 
reconciling  the  public  diforders,  Tacitus  foon 
was  convinced,  that  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  army 

*7  Vopifcus  in  Hift,  Auguft.  p.  130.  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  57.  Zo- 
raras,  1.  xii.  p.  637.  Two  pafTages  in  the  life  of  Probus  (p.  236, 
138.)  convince  me,  that  thefe  Scythian  invaders  of  Ponius  were 
Alani.  If  we  may  believe  Zofimus  (1.  i.  p.  58. )>  Florianus  pur- 
fued  them  as  far  as  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus.  But  he  had  fcarccly 
time  for  fp  long  and  difficult  an  expedition, 

F  3  difdained 
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^  ^1^^'  <^ii<^ai"ed  the  feeble  reftraint  of  laws,  and  his  lafi: 

u— V '  hour  was  haftened    by  anguifn   and  difappoint- 

rnent.     It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  foldiers 
imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  innocent 
prince '\     It  is  certain,  that  their  infolence  was 
A. D. 2.76.  the  caufe  of  his  death.     He  expired  at  Tyana  in 
^''  *^'    Cappadocia,  after  a  reign  of  only  fix  months  and 
about  twenty  days  '^. 
Ufurpation       The  cyes  of  Tacitus  were  fcarcely  clofed,  be- 
ofhisbro-  fore  his  brother  Florianus  fhewed  himfclf  unwor- 
anus^^°""  thy   to    reign,    by    the    hafty    ufurpation  of  the 
purple,  without  expecting  the  approbation  of  the 
fenate.     The  reverence  for  the  Roman  conftitu- 
tion,    which   yet    influenced   the  camp  and    the 
provinces,  was  fufHciently  flrong  to  dilbofe  them 
to  cenfure,  but  not  to  provoke  them  to  oppofe, 
the  precipitate  ambition  of  Florianus.     The  dif- 
content  would  have  evaporated  in  idle  murmurs, 
had  not  the  general  of  the  Eaft,  the  heroic  Pro- 
bus,  boldly  declared  hiir^felf  the  avenger  of  the 
fenate.     The  conteft,  however,  was  ftill  unequal  j 
nor  could  the  mod  able  leader,  at  the  head  of 
the  effeminate   troops  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  en- 
counter, with  any  hopes  of  viftory,  the   legions 
of  Europe,  whole  irrefillible  ftrength  appeared  to 
fupport  the  brother  of  Tacitus.     But  the  fortune 

*8  Eiitropliis  and  Aurelius  Viftor  only  fay  that  he  died  5  Viftor 
Junior  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  fever.  Zofimus  and  Zonaras  affirm, 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  foldiers.  Vopifcus  mentions  both  ac- 
counts, and  fcems  to  hefitate.  Yet  furely  thefe  jarring  opinions  are 
eafily  reconciled. 

»9  According  to  the  two  Viftors,  he  reigned  exaflly  two  hundred 
days, 

and 
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and  aflivity  of  Probus  triumphed  over  every  ob-  ^  xif^^' 

flacle.     The  hardy  veterans  of  his  rival,  accuf-  y — ' 

tomed  to  cold  climates,  fickened  and  confumed 
away  in  the  fultry  heats  of  Cilicia,  where  the 
ftimiTier  proved  remarkably  unwholefome.  Their 
numbers  were  diininithed  by  frequent  defertion, 
the  palTes  of  the  mountains  were  feebly  defended; 
Tarfus  opened  its  gates,  and  the  foldiers  of  FIo- 
rianus,  when  they  had  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
the  Imperial  title  about  three  months,  delivered 
the  empire  from  civil  war  by  the  eafy  facrifice  of  J^h- 
a  prince  whom  they  defpifed  ^°. 

The  perpetual  revolutions  of  the  throne  had  fo  Their  fa- 

^      ^  ....         milyfub- 

perfeftly  erafcd  every  notion  of  hereditary  right,  fiih  in  ob- 
that  the  family  of  an  unfortunate  emperor  was  in-  *^"'"y' 
capable  of  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  his  fuccefibrs. 
Tiie  children  of  Tacitus  and  Florianus  were  per- 
mitted to  defcend  into  a  private  ftation,  and  to 
mingle  with  the  general  mafs  of  the  people. 
Their  poverty  indeed  became  an  additional  fafe- 
guard  to  their  innocence.  Vvhen  Tacitus  was 
elecled  by  the  fenate,  he  refigned  his  ample  pa- 
triinony  to  the  public  fervice "",  an  act  of  gene- 
rofity  fpecious  in  appearance,  but  which  evidently 
difclofcd  his  intention  of  tranfmitting  the  empire 
to  his  defcendants.  The  only  confolation  of  their 
fallen   itate,    was  the  remembrance  of  tranfient 

*'  Hift,  Aiipift.  p.  ^31.  Zofimiis,  1.  i.  p.  58,  59.  Zoraras, 
1.  xii.  p.  63-.  A-'.Y..'  1  ..  Victf)  f  vs,  th't  Probus  aflunied  the  em- 
pire in  Illyiicum ;  an  ooiiiion  wliich  (though  adopted  by  a  very 
It-r'  ;'  ''    u.i'.^  v/opI.I  ;l,iow  ihat  period  of  hittory  into  incxtricabU 

^vJii.  ^.  229. 

F  4  greatnefs, 
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^xiL  ^'  g^'^^f^efs,  and  a  diftant  hope,  the  child  of  a  fiat- 

<.^-y — ;  tering  prophecy,  that  at  the  end  of  a  thoufand 

years,  a  monarch  of  the  race  of  Tacitus  fhould 

arife,  the  protedor  of  the  fenate,  the  reftorer  of 

Rome,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  whole  earth". 

Charaaer        Xhe  pcafants  of  Illyricum,  who  had  already 

and  eleva-        .  .  .  . 

tion  of  the  given  Claudius  and  Aurelian  to  the  finking  em- 
Probus!  P''^»  ^^^^  ^"  equal  right  to  glory  in  the  elevation 
of  Probus  ''^.  Above  tv/enry  years  before,  the 
emperor  Valerian,  with  his  ufual  penetration,  had 
difcovered  the  rifing  merit  of  the  young  foldier, 
on  whom  he  conferred  the  rank  of  tribune,  long 
betore  the  age  prefcribed  by  the  military  regula- 
tions. The  tribune  foon  juftified  his  choice,  by 
a  viftory  over  a  great  body  of  Sarmatians,  in 
which  he  faved  the  life  of  a  near  relation  of  Va- 
lerian ;  and  dtferved  to  receive  from  the  empe- 
ror's hand  the  collars,  bracelets,  fpears,  and  ban- 
ners, the  mural  ajjd  the  civic  crown,  and  all  the 
honourable  rewards  referved  by  ancient  Rome  for 
fuccefsful  valour.  The  third,  and  afterwards  the 
tenth,  legion  were  intruded  to  the  command  of 
Probus,  who,  in  every  flep  of  his  promotion, 
fhewed  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  flation  which  he 
filled.  Africa  and  Pontus,  the  Rhine,  the  Da- 
nube, the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  by  turns  af- 

**  He  was  to  fend  judges  to  the  Parthians,  Perfians,  and  Sarma- 
tians, a  prefident  to  Taprobana,  and  a  proconfiil  to  the  Roman 
ifland  (fuppofed  by  Cafaubon  and  Salmafius  to  mean  Britain,^ 
Such  a  hiftory  as  mine  (fays  Vopifcus  with  proper  modefty)  will  not 
fubfift  a  thoufand  years  to  expofe  or  juftify  the  predidion. 

aj  For  the  private  life  of  Piobus,  fee  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  a3^-z37' 

forded 
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forded  him  the  mod  fplendid  occafions  of  difplay-  ^  xiL  ^* 
ing  his  perfonal  prowefs  and  his  condu6l  in  war.  »,— v-— ^ 
Aurelian  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  conqueft 
of  Egypt,  and  ftill  more  indebted  for  the  honed 
courage  with  which  he  often  checked  the  cruelty 
of  his  mafter.  Tacitus,  who  defired  by  the  abi- 
lities of  his  generals  to  fupply  his  own  deficiency 
of  military  talents,  named  him  commander  m 
chief  of  all  the  eaftern  provinces,  with  five  times 
the  ufual  falary,  the  promife  of  the  confulihip, 
and  the  hope  of  a  triumph.  When  Piobui, 
afcended  the  Imperial  throne,  he  was  about  forty- 
four  years  of  age  '^'^ ;  in  the  full  poffefllon  of  liis 
fame,  of  the  love  of  the  army,  and  of  a  mature 
vigour  of  mind  and  body. 

His  acknowledged  merit,  and  the  fuccefs  of  His  re^ 
his  arms  againu:  Florianus,  left  him  without  an  condu6t 
enemy  or  a  competitor.     Yet,  if  we  may  credit  t^JJ^natc, 
his  own  profeffions,  very  far  from  being  defirous 
of  the  empire,  he  had  accepted  it  with  the  mod 
fincere  relucftance.     "  But  it  is  no  longer  in  my 
*'  power,"  fays  Probus,  in  a  private  letter,  "  to 
"  lay  down  a  title  fo  full  of  envy  and  of  danger. 
"  I   mud    continue  to   perfonate   the  charailer 
"  which  the  foldiers  have  impofed  upon  me  *^" 
His  dutiful  addrefs  to  the  fenate  difplayed  the 
fentiments,  or  at  lead  the  language,  of  a  Roman 
patriot :  ^'  When  you  eleded  one  of  your  order, 

«<•  According  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  he  was  fifty  at  th& 
tinrte  of  his  death. 

*S  The  letter  was  addrefled  to  the  Praetorian  praefeiEl,  whom  (on 
condition  of  his  good  behaviour)  he  proraifed  to  continue  in  his  great 
office.     See  Hill.  Auguft.  p.  237, 

f*  confcrlpt 
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"  confcript  fathers !  to  fuccecd  the  emperor  Au- 
"  relian,  you  adted  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  your 
'^  juftice  and  wifdom.  For  you  are  the  legal  fo- 
'^  vereigns  of  the  world,  and  the  power  which 
"  you  derive  from  your  anceftors,  will  defcend 
''  to  your  pofterity.  Happy  would  it  have  been, 
*'  if  Florianus,  inlliead  of  ufurping  the  purple  of 
*^  his  brother,  like  a  private  inheritance,  had  ex- 
"  peded  what  your  majefty  might  determine, 
"  either  in  his  favour,  or  in  that  of  any  other 
*'  perfon.  The  prudent  foldiers  have  punifhed 
'•  his  rafhnefs.  To  me  they  have  offered  the 
"  title  of  Auguftus.  Bur  I  fubmit  to  your  cle- 
A.D.276.  "  mency  my  pretenfions  and  my  merits**.** 
Auguft  3.  \Y{^gjj  fi^is  refpedlful  epiflle  was  read  by  the  con- 
ful,  the  fenators  were  unable  to  difguife  their  fa- 
tisfadion,  that  Probus  fliould  condefcend  tlius 
humbly  to  folicit  a  fceptre  which  he  already  pof- 
fefied.  They  celebrated  v/ich  the  v/armeft  gra- 
titude his  virtues,  his  exploits,  and  above  all  his 
moderation.  A  decree  immediately  paffed,  with- 
out a  difienting  voice,  to  ratify  the  eleflion  of 
the  eaftern  armies,  and  to  confer  on  their  chief 
all  the  feveral  branches  of  the  Imperial  dignity  : 
the  names  of  Ctefar  and  Auguftus,  the  title  of 
Father  of  his  country,  the  right  of  making  in  the 
fjme  day  three  motions  in  the  fcnate  ''^j  the  ofKce 

**5  Vopi''cus  in  Hift.  Au^nft.  p  217.  The  date  cfjhe  letter  is 
affij.edlv  faulty.      Imtend  of  Ncn-  Fetru  r.  we  may  reaJ  Nin.  /iuguji. 

27  Hift.  Aiguft.  p.  23?.  It  IS  I  (id,  thai  t'.e  Lnare  :nouid  treat 
Probus  lei's  I avoui ably  than  iVIaicu  Antoninus.  1  hit  fvrce  had 
received,  even  be<cre  ihe  death  of  Pius, 'j«j  ^»;»r<*  relatitms.  See 
Capitoiin.  in  fiift.  Auguft.  p.  2*4. 

of 
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of  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  tribunitian  power,  and  ^  ^^^  ^' 

the  proconfular  command  ;    a  mode   of  invefti-  < /— -> 

ture,  which,  though  it  Teemed  to  multiply  the 
authority  of  the  emperor,  exprefled  the  conlVitu- 
tion  of  the  ancient  republic.  The  reign  of  Pro- 
bus  correfponded  with  this  fair  beginning.  The 
fenate  was  permitted  to  direcl  the  civil  admini- 
ftration  of  the  empire.  Their  faithful  general 
aflerted  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  often 
laid  at  their  feet  crowns  of  gold  and  barbaric 
trophies,  the  fruits  of  his  numerous  viftories""'. 
Yet,  whilft  he  gratified  their  vanity,  he  mull  fe- 
cretly  have  defpifed  their  indolence  and  weaknefs. 
Though  it  was  every  moment  in  their  power  to 
repeal  the  difgraceful  edi6l  of  Gallienus,  the  proud 
fuccefibrs  of  the  Scipios  patiently  acquiefced  in 
their  exciufion  from  all  military  employments. 
They  loon  experienced,  that  thofe  who  reiufe  the 
fword,  mud  renounce  the  fceptre. 

The  ftrength  of  Aurelian  had  crufhed  on  every  Viaones 
fide  the  enemies  of  Rome.     After  liis  death  they  ove?°h"* 
feemed  to  revive  with  an  increafe  of  fury  and  of  barba- 
numbers.     They  were   again  vanquifhed   by  the 
a6live  vigour  of  Probus,  who,   in  a  ihort  reign  of 
about  fix  years  '',  equalled  the  fame  of  ancient 
heroes,  and   reftored   peace  and  order  to  every 
province  of  the  Roman  world.     The  dangerous 

2"  See  the  dutiful  letter  of  Probus  to  the  fenate,  after  his  German 
vidlories.     Hift.  Aii^^ult.  p.  239. 

>9  The  date  and  duration  of  the  reign  of  Probus  are  very  correflly 
afcertained  by  Cardinal  Noris,  in  his  k-ained  work,  De  Epochis  by^ 
ro-Macedorium,  p.  96—105.  A  paflTage  of  Eulebius  conneds  the 
fecond  year  of  Probus,  with  the  wras  of  fcveial  of  the  Syrian  cities. 

frontier 
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^  ^TT  ^*  fro^ti^r  of  Rhastia  he  fo  firmly  fecured,  that  he 
left  it  without  the  fufpicion  of  an  enemy.     He 
broke  the   wandering   power  of  the   Sarmatian 
tribes,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  compelled 
thofe  barbarians   to  relinquifh  their  fpoil.     The 
Gothic  nation  courted  the  alliance  of  fo  warlike 
an  emperor ^°.     He  attacked  the  Ifaurians  in  their 
mountains,    befieged   and   took  feveral  of  their 
Urongeft  cafdes  ^',  and  flattered  himfelf  that  he 
had  for  ever  fupprefled  a  domeftic  foe,  whofe  in- 
dependence fo  deeply  wounded  the  majeity  of  the 
empire.     The  troubles  excited  by   the   ufurper 
Firmus  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  had  never  been  per- 
feflly  appeafed,  and  the  cities  of  Ptolemais  and 
Coptos,  fortified  by  the  alliance  of  the  Blemmyes, 
ftill  maintained  an  obfcurc  rebellion.     The  chaf- 
tifement  of  thofe  cities,  and  of  their  auxiliaries 
the  favages  of  the  South,  is  faid  to  have  alarmed 
the  court  of  Perfia  ",  and  the  Great  King  fued  in 
vain  for  the  friendfhip  of  Probus.     Mofl  of  the 
exploits  which  diflinguilhed  his  reign,  v/ere  at- 
chieved  by  the  perfonal  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  emperor,  infomuch  that  the  writer  of  his  life 
exprefTes  fome  amazement  how,  in  fo  fhort  a  time, 
a  fmgle  man  could  be  prefent  in  fo  many  diflanc 
wars.     The  remaining  actions  he  intrulted  to  the 
?:are  of  his  lieutenants,  the  judicious  choice  of 

30  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  239, 

31  Zofimus  (I.  i.  p.  62—- 65.)  tells  a  veiy  long  and  trifling  ftory 
of  Lycius  the  Ifaurian  robber. 

3i  Zoftm.  1.  i.  p.  65.  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Augiift.  p.  239,  140. 
But  it  feems  incredible,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Savages  of  ^Ethiopia 
^ould  affeft  the  Perfian  monarch, 

whoni 
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•whom  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of  his  glory.  ^  S,f"^* 
Cams,  Diocletian,  Maximian,   Conftantiiis,  Ga-  v— -.^^,1_* 
lerius,  Afclepiodatus,  Annibalianus,  and  a  crowd 
of  other  chiefs,  who  afterwards  afcended  or  fup- 
ported  the  throne,  were  trained  to  arms  in  the 
fevere  fchool  of  Aurelian  and  Probus  ". 

But  the  mod  important  fervice  which  Probus  A. 0.-77, 
rendered  to  the  republic,  was  the  deliverance  of  ^.^^.^  q^'^j 
Gaul,    and   the  recovery  of  feventy  fiourifhing  f'om  the 
cities  opprelTed  by  the   barbarians  of  Germany,  the  Ger- 
who,  fince  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  ravaged  '"^"^* 
that  great  province  with  impunity^*.      Among 
the  various  multitude  of  thofe  fierce  invaders,  we 
may  diftinguifli,  with  fome  degree  of  clearnefs, 
three  great  armies,  or  rather  nations,  fucceflively 
vanquiflied  by  the  valour  of  Probus.     He  drove 
back  the  Francs  into  their  morafles  j  a  defcrip= 
tive  circumftance  from  whence  we  may  infer,  thac 
the  confederacy  known  by  the  manly  appellation 
o(  Freej  already  occupied  the  flat  maritime  coun- 
try, interfered  and  almofl;  overflown  by  the  flag- 
nating  v/aters  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  feveral  tribes 
of  the  Frifians  and  Batavians  had  acceded  to  their 
alliance.      He  vanquifhed   the   Burgundians,    a 
confiderable  people  of  the  Vandalic  race.     They 
had  wandered  in  quell  of  booty  from  the  banks 
of  the  Oder  to  thofe  of  the  Seine.     They  efteem- 
cd  themfelves  fufficiently  fortunate  to  purchafe, 
by  the  reftitution  of  all  their  booty,  the  permif- 

3J  Befides  thefe  well-known  chiefs,  feveral  others  are  named  by 
Vopifcus  (Hift,  Auguft.  p.  241.)?  whofc  afiions  have  not  reached 
our  knowledge. 

34  See  theCxfars  of  Julian,  and  H'ft.  Auguft.  p.  23S.  240,  241, 

.3  fion 
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CHAP,    fion  of  an  undiflurbed  rerreat.     They  attempted 

111  •      t  /•      I 

v_.  -,-_/    to  elude  that  article  of  the  treaty.     Their  punifh- 
ment  was  immediate  and  terrible  ".     But  of  all 
s  the  invaders  of  Gaul,  the  mofc  formidable  were 

the  Lygians,  a  diftant  people  who  reigned  over 
a  v/ide  domain  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Si- 
lefia  ^*.  In  the  Lygian  nation,  the  Arii  held  the 
firil  rank  by  their  numbers  and  ficrcenefs.  "  The 
*'  Arii  (it  is  thus  that  they  are  defcribed  by  the 
**  energy  of  Tacitus)  ftudy  to  improve  by  art 
<*  and  circumiftances  the  innate  terrors  of  ttieir 
"  barbarifm.  Their  fhields  are  black,  their 
"  bodies  are  painted  black.  They  chufe  for  the 
"  combat  the  darkefl:  hour  of  the  night.  Their 
"  hoft  advances,  covered  as  it  were  with  a  fune- 
"  real  lliade  "  j  nor  do  they  often  find  an  enemy 
"  capable  of  fuftaining  fo  flrange  and  infernal  an 
*'  afpeCt.  Of  all  our  fenfes,  the  eyes  are  the 
"  firll  vanquifhed  in  battle^*."  Yet  the  arms 
and  difcipline  of  the  Romans  eafily  difcomfited 
thefe  horrid  phantoms.  The  Lygii  were  defeated 
in  a  general  engagement,  and  Semno,  the  mofl: 
renowned  of  their  chiefs,  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
ofProbus.  That  prudent  emperor,  unwilling  to 
reduce  a  brave  people  to  defpair,  granted  them 
an  honourable  capitulation,  and  permitted  them 

JS  Zofimus,  I.  i.  p.  62.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  240.  But  the  latter 
fuppofes  the  punifhment  inflifted  with  the  confent  of  their  kings  j 
if  fo,  it  was  partia',  like  the  offence. 

3^  See  Cluver.  Germania  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  Ptolemy  places  in  their 
country  the  city  of  Califia,  probably  Califh  in  Silefia. 

J7  Feralis  utr.bra,  is  the  expreffion  of  Tacitus  :  it  is  furely  a  very 
bold  one. 

»S  Tacit,  Germ.  (c.  43,) 

to 
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to  return  in  fafety.to  their  native  country.     But  chap, 
the  lolTcs  which  they  IbiTered   in  the  march,   the  s__^^J__y 

battle,  and  the  retreat,  broke  the  power  of  the 
nation  :  nor  is  the  Lygian  name  ever  repeated 
in  the  hi(iory  either  of  Germany  or  of  the  empire. 
The  deliverance  of  Gaul  is  reported  to  have  cofb 
the  lives  of  four  hundred  thcufand  of  the  invad- 
ers ;  a  work  of  labour  to  the  Romans,  and  of 
expence  to  the  emperor,  who  gave  a  piece  of 
gold  for  the  head  of  every  barbarian  ".  But  as 
the  fame  of  warriors  is  built  on  the  defi:ru6tion 
of  human  kind,  we  may  naturally  fufpecft,  that 
the  fanguinary  account  was  multiplied  by  the 
avarice  of  the  foldiers,  and  accepted  v/iihout  any 
very  fevere  examination  by  the  liberal  vanity  of 
Probus. 

Since  the  expedition  of  Maximin,  the  Roman  ^"^^  car- 
generals  had  confined  their  ambition  to  a  defen-  arms  into 
five   war  againft  the    nations  of  Germany,  who     -'^"^^•^'' 
perpetually  prelTed  on   the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire.     The    more    daring    Probus    purfued    his 
Gallic  vi<5lories,  palTed  the  Rhine,  and  difplayed 
his   invincible  eagles  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Neckar.     He  was  fully  convinced,   that 
nothing  could  reconcile  the  minds  of  the   bar- 
barians to  peace,  unlefs  they  experienced  in  their 
own   country  the  calamities  of  war.     Germany, 
exiiaufled   by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the   laft   emigra- 
tion, was   adoniflied    by  his  prefence.     Nine  of 
the   moft    confiderable   princes    repaired    to    his 
camp,  and  fell  proilrate   at   his   feet.       Such  a 

j9  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft,  p.  238. 

treaty 
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CHAP,  treaty  was  humbly  received  by  the  Germans,  as 
»■!    -^     ._■  it  pleafed  the  conqueror  to  diftate.     He  exacted 
a  flri(5t  reftitution   of   the   effeds    and    captives 
which  they  had  carried  away  from  the  provinces; 
and  obliged  their  own  magiftrates  to  punifii  the 
more  obftinate  robbers  who  prefumed  to  detain 
any  part  of  the  fpoiL     A  confiderable  tribute  of 
corn,  cattle,  and  horfes,  the  only  wealth  of  bar- 
barians, v/as  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifons 
which  Probus  eflablifhed  on  the  limits  of  their 
territory.     He   even    entertained  fome  thoughts 
of   compelling    the    Germans   to  relinquiHi    the 
cxercife  of  arms,  and  to  trufl:  their  differences  to 
the  juflice,  their  fafety  to  the  power,  of  Rome. 
To  accomplifh  thefe  falutary  ends,  the  conftanc 
refidence  of  an  Imperial  governor,  fupported  by 
a  numerous    army,  was   indifpenfably   requifite, 
Probus  therefore  judged   i-t  more   expedient   to 
defer  the  execution  of  fo  great  a  defign  3  which 
was  indeed  rather  of  fpecious  than  folid  utility  *°. 
Had  Germany  been  reduced  into  the  ftate  of  a 
province,  the  Romans,  with  immenfe  labour  and 
cxpence,  would  have  acquired  only  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  boundary  to  defend  againft  the  fiercer  and 
more  a6tive  barbarians  of  Scythia. 
Jie  builds        Inftead   of  reducino;    the   warlike    natives   of 

a   wall  .   .  .  -n      L 

from  the     Germany  to  the  condition  of  fubjecls,    Probus 

the'Da-°     Contented  himfelf  with  the  humble  expedient  of 

niibe.         raifing   a    bulwark  againft  their  inroads.      The 

country,  which  now  forms  the  circle  of  Swabia, 

40  Hlft.  Auguft.  p.  238,  239.  Vopifcus  quotes  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  to  the  fenate,  in  which  he  mentions  his  defign  of  reducing 
Germany  into  a  province. 

had 
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had  been  left  defert  in  the  age  of  Auguftus  by  C  HAP. 
the  emigration  of  its   ancient  inhabitants*'.    The 
fertility  of  the  foil  loon  attraded  a  new  colony 
from  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Gaul.     Crowds 
of  adventurers^  of  a  roving  temper  and  of  def- 
perate  fortunes,  occupied  the  doubtful  poflelTion, 
and   acknowledged,    by  the  payment  of  tythes, 
the  majefty  of  the  empire  *".     To  protedl  thefe 
new   fubjeds,    a  line   of  frontier   garrifons    was 
gradually  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Da- 
nube.    About  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  that 
mode    of   defence  began  to  be  prailifed,    thefe 
garrifons  were  conneded  and  covered  by  a  (trong 
intrenchment   of   trees    and   palifades.      In   the 
place  of  fo  rude  a  bulwark,  the  emperor  Probus 
conftrudled  a  ftone-wall  of  a  confiderable  height, 
and  ftrengthened  it  by  towers  at  convenient  dif- 
tances.      From  the  neighbourhood  of  Newfladt 
and  Ratifbon  o-n  the  Danube,  it  ftretched  acrofs 
hills,    vallies,    rivers,    and  morafles,    as    far    as 
Wimpfen  on  the   Necker,  and  at  length   termi- 
nated on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  after  a  wind- 
ing courfe  of  near  two  hundred  miles  *\     This 
important    barrier,     uniting    the    two     mighty 
ftreams  that  prote6ted  the  provinces  of  Europe, 
feemed  to  fill  up  the  vacant  fpace  through  which 

4«  Strabo,  1.  vii.  According  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  108.), 
Marcboduus  led  his  Marcomanni  into  Bohemia  ;  Cluverius  (German. 
Antiq.  iii.  8.)  proves  that  it  was  from  Swabia. 

41  Thefe  fettlers  from  the  payment  of  tythes  were  denominated, 
Decumatts.     Tacit.  Germania,  c.  29. 

43  See  Notes  de  I'Abbi;  de  la  Bleterie  a  la  Germanic  dc  Tacite, 
p.  183.  His  account  of  the  wall  is  chiefly  borrowed  (as  he  fays 
himlelf)  from  the  A.'faiia  lilujlrata  of  Schcepflin. 

Vol.  II,  G  the 
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CHAP,  the  barbarians,  and  particularly  the  Alemanni, 
^_  -^  '  _'  could  penetrate  with  the  greatell  facility  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  But  the  experience  of  the 
world  from  China  to  Britain,  has  expofed  the 
vain  attempt  of  fortifying  any  extenfive  tra6l  of 
country  '**.  An  active  enemy,  who  can  feledl 
and  vary  his  points  of  attack,  muft,  in  the  end, 
difcover  fome  feeble  fpot  or  fome  unguarded 
moment.  The  fcrength,  as  well  as  the  atten- 
tion, of  the  defenders  is  divided  ;  and  fuch  are 
the  blind  efFefls  of  terror  on  the  firmed  troops, 
that  a  line  broken  in  a  fingle  place  is  almoft 
inftantly  deferted.  The  fate  of  the  v/all  which 
Probus  erefted,  may  confirm  the  general  obfer- 
vation.  Within  a  few  years  after  his  death,  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  Alemanni.  Its  fcattered 
ruins,  iiniverfally  afcribed  to  the  power  of  the 
Daemon,  now  ferve  only  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  Swabian  peafant.  * 

"  introduc-  Among  the  iifeful  conditions  of  peace  impofed 
Suement  ^y  P^ot)us  on  the  vanquifhcd  nations  of  Ger- 
of  the  bar-  many,  was  the  obligation  of  fupplying  the  Ro- 
man army  with  fixteen  thoufand  recruits,  the 
braveft  and  molt  robuft  of  their  youth.  The 
emperor  difperfed  them  through  all  the  provinces, 
and  diftributed  this  dangerous  reinforcement  in 
fmall   bands  of  fifty    or  fixty   each,  among  the 

41-  See  Recherches  fur  les  Chinois  et  les  Eg^'ptiens,  torn.  ii. 
p.  81 — 102.  The  anonymous  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
globe  in  general,  and  with  Germany  in  particular  :  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  he  quotes  a  work  of  M.  Hanfelman  ;  but  he  feems  to 
confound  the  wall  of  Probus,  defigned  againft  the  Alemanni,  with 
TJie  fortification  of  the  Mattiaci,  conftrvK^ed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Francfort  againft  the  Catti,  ' 

national 
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national  troops  j  judicioiiOy  obfcrving,   that  the  CHAP, 
aid  which  the  republic  derived  from  the   barba- 
rians, fhoiild  be  felt  but  not  feen  '^K     Their  aid 
was  now  become  neceflary.     The  feeble  elegance 
of  Italy  and  the  internal  provinces  could  no  longer 
fupport  the  weight  of  arms.     The  hardy  frontier 
of  the  Rhine  and   Danube   ftili  produced   minds 
and  bodies  equal   to  the  labours  of  the  camp; 
but    a  perpetual    feries    of   wars    had    gradually 
diminilhed  their  numbers.     The  infrequency  of 
marriage,   and  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  affedted 
the  principles   of  population,    and  not  only  dc- 
flroyed  the  flrength  of  the  prefent,  but   inter- 
cepted   the   hope   of  future    generations.      The 
wifdom  of  Probus  embraced   a   great  and  bene- 
ficial plan  of  replenilhing  the  exhaufted  frontiers, 
by  new  colonies  of  captive  or  fugitive  barbarians, 
on  whom  he  bellowed  lands,   rattle,  inftruments 
of  hufbandry,    and    every    encouragement    that 
might  engage  them   to  educate  a  race  of  foldiers 
for   the  fervice  of   the  republic.      Into  Britain, 
and    mod    probably   into   Cambridgelhire  '^'^j  he 
tranfported   a    confiderable    body    of    Vandals. 
The  impoflibility  of  an  efcape  reconciled   them 
to  their  fituation,  and  in  the  fubfequent  troubles 
of  that   ifland,    they    approved    themfelves    the 
mod  faithful  fervants  of  the  ftate*^     Great  num- 

+y  He  diftributed  about  fifty  or  fixty  Barbarians  to  a  Numerus,  as 
it  was  then  called,  a  corps  with  whofe  efcblilhed  number  we  are 
not  exa6tly  acquainted. 

4-^  Camden's  Britannia,  Introduftion,  p.  136. ;  but  hefpeaks  from 
a  very  doubtful  conjeflure. 

+7  Zofinius,  1.  i.  p.  62.  According  to  Vopifcus,  another  body 
of  Vandals  was  kfs  fi.ithful, 

G  2  bers 
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c  HAP.  bers  of  Franks  and  Gepids  were  fettled  on  the 
\_  -^-  J  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.     An  hun- 
dred thoufand  Baftarn^,  expelled  from  their  own 
country,  cheerfully  accepted  an  eflablifhnnent  in 
Thrace,  and  foon  imbibed  the  manners  and  fen- 
timents  of  Roman  fubjeds  '^^      But   the   expec- 
tations of  Probus  were  too  often   difappointed. 
The  impatience  and  idlenefs   of  the   barbarians 
could  ill  brook  the  flow  labours  of  agriculture. 
Their  unconquerable    love   of    freedom,    rifing 
againft   defpotifm,    provoked    them    into    hafty 
rebellions,  alike  fatal   to  themfelves   and  to  the 
provinces  '^^  -,  nor  could  thefe  artificial   fupplies, 
however  repeated   by  fucceeding  emperors,  re- 
llore  the  important  limit  of  Gaul   and  Illyricum 
to  its  ancient  and  native  vigour. 
Daringen-       Of   all  the    barbarians  who   abandoned    their 
theFranks.  "^^  fcttlemcnts,  and  difturbed  the  public  tran- 
quillity, a  very  fmall  number  returned  to  their 
own  country.     For   a    fhort   feafon   they   miight 
wander  in  arms  through  the  empire  ;  but  in   the 
end  they  were  furely  deftroyed   by  the  power  of 
a  warlike  emperor.     The  fuccefsful  rafhnefs  of  a 
party  of  Franks   was    attended,    however,    with 
fuch  memorable  confequences,  that  it  ought  noti 
to  be  paflTed  unnoticed.     They  had    been    efta- 
blifhed  by  Probus,  on   the  fea-coaft  of  Pontus, 
with  a  view  of  ftrengthening  the  frontier  againfl 
the  inroads  of  the  Alani.     A   fleet  fl:ationed  ir 
one  of  the  harbours  of  the  Euxine,  fell  into  th( 

4-S  Hid.  Auguft.  p.  240.     They  were  probably  expelled  by  tb; 
Goths.     Zofim.  1.  i.  p.  66. 
49  Hift,  Auguft,  p.  240. 

handi 
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hands  of  the  Franks;  and  they  ref6lved,  through  ^  ^^rf' ^* 
unknown  feas,  to  explore  their  way  from  the  >.,  .-^■.■^ 
mouth  of  the  Phafis  to  that  of  the  Rhine. 
They  eafily  efcaped  through  the  Bofphorus  and 
the  Hellefpont,  and  cruizing  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, indulged  their  appetite  for  revenge 
and  plunder,  by  frequent  defccnts  on  the  unfuf- 
pefting  fliores  of  Afia,  Greece,  and  Africa.  The 
opulent  city  of  Syracufe,  in  whofe  port  the 
navies  of  Athens  and  Carthage  had  formerly 
been  funk,  was  facked  by  a  handful  of  barba- 
rians, who  maiTacred  the  greateft  part  of  the 
trembling  inhabitants.  From  the  ifland  of  Sicily* 
the  Franks  proceeded  to  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, trufted  themfelves  to  the  ocean,  coafted 
round  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  fleering  their  tri- 
umphant courfe  through  the  Britifli  channel,  at 
length  finillied  their  furprifing  voyage,  by  land- 
ing in  fafety  on  the  Batavian  or  Frifian  fliores  ^°. 
The  example  of  their  fuccefs,  inftrufting  their 
countrymen  to  conceive  the  advantages,  and  to 
defpife  the  dangers,  of  the  fca,  pointed  out  to 
their  enterprifing  fpirit,  a  new  road  to  wealth 
and  glory. 

Notwithftanding  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Revolt  of 
Probus,  it  was  almoft  impofiible  that  he  could  at  nus"hi"the 
once  contain  in  obedience  every  part  of  his  wide-  Ea^  J 
extended  dominions.    The  barbarians,  who  broke 
their  chains,  had  feized  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  a  domeflic  war.     When  the  emperor  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Gaul,  he  devolved  the  command 

5'  Panegyr.  Vet.  v.  18.     Zofunus,  1.  i.  p.  66. 

G  3  of 
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^  xrf^^'  °^  ^^^  ■^^^  °"  Saturninus.  That  general,  a  man 
of  merit  and  experience,  was  driven  into  rebel- 
lion by  the  abfence  of  his  fovereign,  the  levity 
of  the  Alexandrian  people,  the  preffing  inftances 
of  his  friends,  and  his  ov/n  fears;  but  from  the 
moment  of  his  elevation,  he  never  entertained  a 
hope  of  empire,  or  even  of  life.  "  Alas  !"  he 
faid,  "  the  republic  has  loft  a  ufeful  fervant,  and 
"  the  ralhnefs  of  an  hour  has  deltroyed  the  fer- 
*'  vices  of  many  years.  You  know  not,'*  con- 
tinued he,  '*  the  mifery  of  fovereign  power ;  a 
*'  Iword  is  perpetually  fufpended  over  our  head. 
"  We  dread  our  very  guards,  we  diftruft  our 
*'  companions.  The  choice  of  adion  or  of  re- 
pofe  is  no  longer  in  our  difpofition,  nor  is 
there  any  age,  or  characfter,  or  conduct,  that 
can  protefl  us  from  the  cenfure  of  envy.  In 
'^  thus  exalting  me  to  the  throne,  you  have 
*'  doomed  me  to  a  lite  of  cares,  and  to  an  un- 
*^  timely  fate.  The  only  confolation  which  re- 
'*  mains  is,  the  aiTurance  that  I  (hall  not  fall 
<*  alone  ''."  But  as  the  former  part  of  his  pre- 
diction was  verifii-d  by  the  victory,  fo  the  lat- 
ter was  difappointed  by  the  clemency  of  Probus. 
That  amiiable  prince  attempted  even  to  fave  the 
unhappy  Saturninus  from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers. 
tie  had  more  than  once  folicited  the  ufurper 
himfelf,  to  place  fome  confidence  in  the  mercy 
A.P.Z79-  Qf  2^  fovereign  who  fo  highly  eftcemed  his  cha- 

$1  Vopifcus  in  HifV.  Aiiguft.  p.  245,  24.6.  The  unfortunate  ora- 
tor had  ftudied  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  and  was  therefore  more  proba- 
bly a  Moor  (Zofim.  1.  i,  p.  60.)  than  a  Gaul,  as  Vopifcus  calls 
him. 

rafter. 
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ra6ler,  that  he  had  punillied,  as  a  malicious  In-  ^  Srf"^' 
former,  the  firfb  who  related  the  improbable  news  w—.^^,— » 
of  his  defecation  ^^.  Saturninus  might,  perhaps, 
have  embraced  the  generous  offer,  had  he  not 
been  rellraincd  by  the  obftinate  diftruft  of  his 
adherents.  Their  guilt  was  deeper,  and  their 
hopes  more  fanguine,  than  thoie  of  their  expe- 
rienced leader. 

The  revolt  of  Saturninus  was  fcarcely  extin-  A-D.jSo, 
guifned   in   the  Eaft,   before   new  troubles  were  iiis  and 
excited  in  the  Weft,  by  the  rebellion  of  Bonofus  ?''°^"^V^ 

'  in  Gaul. 

and   Proculus  in  Gaul.     The  mod  diftinguijfhed 

merit  of  thofe  two   officers  was  their   refpedtive 

prowefs,  of  the  one  in  the  combats  of  Bacchus, 

of  the  other  in  thofe  of  Venus  '^  yet  neither  of 

them  were   deftitute    of    courage    and  capacity, 

and  both  fuftained,  with  honour,  the  auguft  cha- 

radler  which  the  fear  of  punifhment  had  engaged 

them  to  alTume,   till  they  funk  at  length  beneath 

the   fuperior  genius   of  Probus.       He  ufed   the 

vidory    with    his    accuftomed    moderation,    and 

fpared  the  fortunes  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their 

innocent  families  ^*. 
'•* 

5i  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  638. 

5?  A  very  furprifing  inftance  is  recorded  of  the  prowefs  of  Proculus, 
He  had  taken  one  hundred  Sarmatian  virgins.  The  reft  of  the  ftory 
he  muft  relate  in  his  own  language;  Ex  his  una.  nofle  decern  inivi : 
cmnes  tainen,  qucd  in  me  erat,  muliercs  intia  dies  quindccim  red- 
didi.     Vopifcus  in  Kift.  Auguft.    p.  246. 

54  Proculus,  who  was  a  native  of  Albengue  on  the  Genoefe  coaft, 
armed  two  thoufand  of  his  own  llaves.  Ris  riches  were  great,  but 
they  were  acquired  by  robbery.  It  was  afterwards  a  faying  of  his 
family.  Nee  latrones  effe,  nee  principes  fibi  placere,  Vopifcus  in 
Hift,  Auguft,  p.  247. 

Q  4  The 
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CHAP.       Xhe  arms  of  Probus  had  now  fupprefled  all 

c— -V '  the  foreign   and  domeftic  enemies  of  the  flate. 

A.D.281.  p^jg  rcxWd  but  fteadv  adminiftration  confirmed  the 

^  riumph  •' 

of  the  em-  re-eftablifhment  of  the  public  tranquillity  j  nor 
bJs?  was  there   left  in  the  provinces  a  hoftile  barba- 

rian, a  tyrant,  or   even   a  robber,  to  revive  the 
memory  of  paft  diforders.     It  v/as  time  that  the 
emperor  Ihould  re vifit  Rome,  and  celebrate  his  own 
glory  and  the  general  happinefs.     The  triumph 
due  to  the  valour  of  Probus  was  conducted  with 
a  magnificence  fuitable  to  his  fortune,  and  the 
people  who  had  fo  lately  admired  the  trophies  of 
Aurelian,  gazed  with  equal  pleafure  on*thofe  of 
his  heroic  fucceflbr  ".     We  cannot,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  forget  the  defperate  courage  of  about  four- 
fcore  Gladiators,  referved  with  near  fix  hundred 
others,  for  the    inhuman   fports   of  the  amphi- 
theatre.    Difdaining  to  fhed  their  blood  for  the 
amufement   of  the  populace,    they  killed   their 
keepers,  broke  from  the  place  of  their  confine- 
ment, and  filled  the  ftreets  of  Rome  with  blood 
and   confufion.      After   an    obftinate   refiftance, 
they  were  overpowered  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
regular  forces  -,    but    they  obtained  at  lead  an 
honourable  death,  and  the  fatisfaction  of  a  jufl 
revenge  ^''. 
Hjsdlfci-        The  military  difcipline  which  reigned  in  the 
camps    of  Probus,  was   lefs    cruel  than   that  of 
Aurelian,    but  it   was   equally  rigid   and   exact. 
The  latter  had  punilhed  the  irregularities  of  the 
foldiers   with   unrelenting  feverity,    the    former 

55  Hill.  Auguft.  p.  240.  56  Zofira.  1.  i.  p.  66. 

prevented 
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prevented  them    by   employing    the   legions  in^^^^^P- 

conftanc    and    ufeful    labours.       When    Probus  < ^—^ 

commanded  in  Egypt,  he  executed  many  con- 
fiderable  v/orks  for  the  fplendour  and  benefit  of 
that  rich  country.  The  navigation  of  the  Nile, 
fo  important  to  Rome  itfelf,  was  improved;  and 
temples,  bridges,  porticoes,  and  palaces,  were 
conftructed  by  the  hands  of  the  foldiers,  who 
afted  by  turns  as  archicefts,  as  engineers,  and  as 
hufbandmen  ".  It  was  reported  of  Hannibal, 
that,  in  order  to  preferve  his  troops  from  the 
dangerous  temptations  of  idlenefs,  he  had  oblig- 
ed them  to  form  large  plantations  of  olive  trees 
alone;  the  coaft  of  Africa  ^^  From  a  fimilar 
principle,  Probus  exercifed  his  legions  in  cover- 
ing, with  rich  vineyards,  the  hills  of  Gaul  and 
Pannonia,  and  tv/o  confiderable  fpots  are  defcrib- 
ed,  which  were  entirely  dug  and  planted  by 
military  labour  ".  One  of  thefe,  known  under 
the  name  of  Mount  Almo,  was  fituated  near 
Sirmium,  the  country  where  Probus  was  born, 
for  which  he  ever  retained  a  partial  affection,  and 
whofe  gratitude  he  endeavoured  to  fecurc,  by 
converting  into  tillage  a  large  and  unhealthy 
tra6t  of  marfhy  ground.     An  army  thus  employ- 

57  Hift.  Aiiguft.  p.  236. 

58  Aui-el.  Victor  in  Prob.  But  the  policy  of  Hannibal,  unnoticed 
by  any  more  ancient  writer,  is  irreconcileabie  with  the  hiftory  of  his 
lite.  He  left  Africa  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  returned  to  it 
•when  he  was  forty-five,  and  immediately  lolt  his  army  in  the  deci- 
five  battle  of  Zama.     Livius,  xxx.  37. 

59  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  240.  Eutrop.  ix.  17.  Aurel.  Viflor  in  Prob. 
Victor  Junior.  He  revoked  the  prohibition  of  Domitian,  and  grant- 
ed a  general  permiflion  of  planting  viiiCS  to  the  Gauls,  the  Britons, 
and  the  J:^annonians, 

ed. 
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CHAP,  ed,  conftituted  perhaps  the  moft  ufeful,  as  well 
t_  -^-.^P  as  the  bravefl,  portion  of  Roman  fubjecfts. 
His  death.  ^^^  i'"'  ^^^^  prolecution  of  a  favourite  fcheme, 
the  beft  of  men,  fatisfied  with  the  re6litude  of 
their  intentions,  are  fubjecl  to  forget  the  bounds 
of  moderation  ;  nor  did  Probus  himfelf  fuffici- 
entiy  confuk  the  patience  and  difpofition  of  his 
fierce  legionaries  ^°.  The  dangers  of  the  military 
profefTion  feem  only  to  be  compcnfated  by  a  life 
of  pleafure  and  idlenefs  i  l)ut  if  the  duties  of  the 
foldier  are  inceffantly  aggravated  by  the  labours 
of  the  peafant,  he  vAU  at  laft  fink  under  the 
intolerable  burden,  or  Ihake  it  off  with  indigna- 
tion. The  imprudence  of  Probus  is  faid  to  have 
inflamed  the  difcontent  of  his  troops.  More  at- 
tentive to  the  interefts  of  mankind  than  to  thofe 
of  the  army,  he  expreffed  the  vain  hope,  that, 
by  the  eftablifhment  of  univerfal  peace,  he  fhould 
foon  abolifh  the  neceffity  of  a  (landing  and  mer- 
cenary force*'.  The  unguarded  expreiTion  prov- 
ed fatal  to  him.  In  one  of  the  hotted  days  of 
fummer,  as  he  fevei-ely  urged  the  unwholefome 
labour  of  draining  the  marines  of  Sirmium,  the 
foldiers,  impatient  of  fatigue,  on  a  fudden  threw 
down  their  tools,  grafped  their  arms,  and  broke 
out  into  a  furious  mutiny.  The  emperor,  con- 
fcious  of  his  danger,  took  refuge  in  a  lofty  tower, 
conftrufled    for    the    purpofe   of   furveying    the 

^°  Julian  beftows  a  fevcre,  and  indeed  exccflive,  cenfure  on  the 
rigour  of  Probus,  who,  as  he  thinks,  almol}^  (leferved  his  fate. 

'>'  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  241,  He  hwllics  on  this  idle 
hope  a  large  (lock  of  very  fooli/h  eloqxience. 

progrefs 
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progrefs  of  the  work^'.     The  tower  was  inftantly  chap. 

forced,  and  a  thoufand  fwords  were   plunged  at  < y-  J 

once  into  the  bofom  of  the  unfortunate  Probus.  Au?uft?^* 
The  rage  of  the  troops  fubfided  as  foon  as  it  had 
been  gratified.  They  then  lamented  their  fatal 
raflinels,  forgot  the  feverity  of  the  emperor, 
whom  they  had  maflacred,  and  haftened  to  per- 
petuate, by  an  honourable  monument,  the  rr.e- 
mory  of  his  virtues  and  viftories  ^% 

When  the  legions  had  indulged  their  grief  Eleflion 
and  repentance  for  the  death  of  Probus,  their  rafter  of 
unanimous  confent  declared  Carus,  his  Praetorian  ^^'""^* 
prrcfecl,  the  moil  deferving  of  the  Imperial 
throne.  Every  circumftance  that  relates  to  this 
prince  appears  of  a  m.ixed  and  doubtful  nature. 
He  gloried  in  the  title  of  Roman  Citizen  j  and 
affe6lcd  to  compa're  the  purity  of  his  blood, 
with  the  foreign  and  even  barbarous  origin  of  the 
preceding  emperors  \  yet  the  moft  inquifitive  of 
his  contemporaries,  very  far  from  admitting  his 
claim,  have  varioufly  deduced  his  own  birth, 
or  that  of  his  parents,  from  Illyricum,  from 
Gaul,  or  from  Africa^*.  Though  a  foldier,  he 
had  received  a  learned  education  i  though  a 
fenator,  he  was  inverted  with  the  firil  dignity  of 

6-  Turris  ferrata.  It  fcerns  to  have  been  a  moveable  tower,  and 
cafed  with  iron. 

^3  Probus,  ct  vere  probtis  fitus  eft  :  Viftor  cmniuin  gentium  Bar- 
bararum  :  viftor  etarn  tyiannorum. 

^'4  Yet  all  this  may  be  conciliated.  He  was  born  at  Narbonne  in 
Illyricum,  confounded  by  Eutropius  with  the  more  famous  city  of 
that  name  in  Gaul.  His  father  might  be  an  African,  ar.d  his  mo- 
ther a  noble  Roman.  Carus  himfelf  was  educated  in  the  capita!. 
See  Scaliger,  Animadvcrfion.  ad  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  241. 

7  the 
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^  5r^^'  ^^^  army  J  and  in  an  age,  when  the  civil  and  mi- 
»„— ,^,,i««j  Jitary  proreflions  began  to  be  irrecoverably  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  they  were  united  in  the 
perfon  of  Carus.  Notwithftanding  the  fevere 
juftice  which  he  exercifed  againft  the  affaflins  of 
Probus,  to  whofe  favour  and  efleem  he  was 
highly  indebted,  he  could  not  efcape  the  fufpicion 
of  being  accefTary  to  a  deed  from  whence  he  de- 
rived the  principal  advantage.  He  enjoyed,  at 
leaft  before  his  elevation,  an  acknowledged  cha- 
radler  of  virtue  and  abilities  ^^i  but  his  auftere 
temper  infenfibly  degenerated  into  morofencfs 
and  cruelty ;  and  the  imperfeft  writers  of  his  life 
almoft  hefitate  whether  they  fhall  not  rank  him 
in  the  number  of  Roman  tyrants  ^^.  When  Ca- 
rus alTumed  the  purple,  he  was  about  fixty  years 
of  age,  and  his  two  fons  Carinus  and  Numerian 
had  already  attained  the  feafon  of  manhood  ^\ 

The  fenti-  The  authority  of  the  fenate  expired  with  Pro- 
theVenate  t)us  J  nor  was  the  repentance  of  the  foldiers  dif- 
and  peo-  p]ayed  by  the  fame  dutiful  regard  for  the  civil 
power,  which  they  had  tefbified  after  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  Aurelian.  The  eleftion  of  Carus 
was  decided  without  expecting  the  approbation 
of  the  fenate,  and  the  new  emperor  contented 

^S  Probus  had  requefted  of  the  fenate  an  equeftrian  ftatue  and  a 
marble  palace,  at  the  public  expence,  as  a  juft  recompence  of  the 
fingular  merit  of  Carus.     Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.   p.  24.9. 

66  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  24.2.  249.  Julian  excludes  the 
emperor  Carus  and  both  his  fons  from  the  banquet  of  the  Caefars, 

67  John  Malela,  torn.  i.  p.  401.  But  the  authority  of  that  igno- 
rant Greek  is  very  flight.  He  ridiculoufly  derives  from  Carus,  the 
city  of  Carrhae,  and  the  province  of  Cana,  the  latter  of  which  is 
mentioned  by  Honaer. 

himfelf 
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himfelf  with  announcing,  in  a  cold  and  (lately  c  ha  p. 
epiftle,  that  he  had  afcended  the  vacant  throne  ^^  v      ^ — * 


A  behaviour  fo  very  oppofite  to  that  of  his  ami- 
able predecefTor,  afforded  no  favourable  prefage 
of  the  new  reign  j  and  the  Romans,  deprived  of 
power  and   freedom,  aflerted  their  privilege   of 
licentious  murmurs  ^^     The  voice  of  congratula- 
tion and   flattery  was  not  however  filent  j  and  we 
may  (till  perufe,  with  pleafure  and  contempt,  an 
eclogue,  which  was  compofed  on  the  accelTion  of 
the  emperor   Carus.      Two  fliepherds,  avoiding 
the  noon-tide  heat,  retire  into  the  cave  of  Fau- 
nus.     On  a  fpreading  beech  they  difcover  fome 
recent  charafters.     The  rural  deity  had  defcribed, 
in   prophetic  verfes,  the  felicity  promifed  to  the 
empire,    under  the  reign  of  fo  great  a  prince. 
Faunus   hails   the   approach   of  that   hero,  who, 
receiving  on  his  fhoulders  the  finking  weight  of 
the  Roman  world,  fhall  extinguifli  war  and  fac- 
tion,  and  once  again  redore  the  innocence  and 
fecurity  of  the  golden  age  ^^ 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  thefe  elegant  Caius  dc- 
trifles  never  reached  the  ears  of  a  veteran  general,  sarmL^ 
who,  with  the  confent  of  the  legions,  was  pre-  ^^"^'  ^^^ 

r   r  r  maiches 

paring  to  execute  the  long  fulpended  defign  of  into  the 
the  Perfian  war.     Before  his  departure  for  this  ^^^* 
dillanc  expedition,  Carus  conferred  on  his   two 

68  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  249.  Carus  congratulated  the  fenate,  that  one 
of  their  own  order  was  made  emperor. 

69  Hilt.  Auguft.  p.  242. 

7°  See  the  firft  eclogue  of  Calphumius.  The  defign  of  it  is  pre- 
ferred by  Fontenelle,  t»  that  of  Virgil's  Pollio.  See  torn.  iii. 
p.  148. 

fons. 
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*^^^^-  fons,  Carinus  and  Nurnerian,  the  title  of  Csfar, 
<■■  -y-  ^  and  inverting  the  former  with  almoft  an  equal 
ihare  of  the  Imperial  power,  directed  the  young 
prince,  firfl:  to  fupprefs  fome  troubles  which  had 
arifen  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  to  fix  the  feat  of 
his  refidence  at  Rome,  and  to  alTume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  weftern  provinces''.  The  fafe'ty  of 
lllyricum  was  confirmed  by  a  memorable  defeat 
of  the  Sarmatians ;  fixteen  thouland  of  thofe  bar- 
barians remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
number  of  captives  amounted  to  twenty  thou- 
land. The  old  emperor,  animated  with  the  fame 
and  profpect  of  vidory,  purfued  his  march,  in 
the  midft  of  winter,  through  the  countries  of 
Thrace  and  Afia  Minor,  and  at  length,  with  his 
younger  fon  Numerian,  arrived  on  the  confines 
of  the  Perfian  monarchy.  There,  encamiping  on 
^  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  he  pointed  out 

to   his  troops   the  opulence  and  luxury  of   the 
enemy  whom  they  were  about  to  invade. 
A.D.283.       The  fucceiTor  of  Artaxerxes,  Varanes  or  Bah- 
audlence     ram,  though  he  had  fubdued  the  SegefLans,  one 
to  the  Per-  ^p  ^^^  moft  warlike  nations  of  Upper  Afia  ^\  was 

lian  am-  ^  r  ■»        . 

baffadors.  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  and  en- 
deavoured to  retard  their  progrefs  by  a  negocia- 
tion  of  peace.  His  ambafl^adors  entered  the  camp 
about  fun-fet,  at  the  time  when  the  troops  were 
fatisfying  their  hunger  with  a  frugal  repaft.  The 
Perfians  expreffed  their  defire  of  being  introduced 

7'  Hift.  Anguft.  p.  353.     Eutropius,  ix.  18.     Pagi  Annal. 

7*  Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  135.  We  find  one  of  his  fayings  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  M.  d'Herbelot,  <<  The  definition  of  hu- 
manity includes  all  other  virtues." 

to 
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to  the  prcfcnce  of  the  Roman  emperor.     They  ^^^^' 

were  at  length  conduftjed  to  a  foldier,  who  was  « ^-— 1 

feated  on  the  grafs.     A  piece  of  ftale  bacon  and 
a  few  hard  peafe  compofed  his  fupper.     A  coarfe 
woollen  garment  of  purple  was  the  only  circum- 
ftance  that  announced  his  dignity.     The  confer- 
ence was  condudled  with  the  fame  difregard  of 
courtly  elegance.     Carus,  taking  off  a  cap  which 
he  wore  to  conceal  his  baldnefs,  afiured  the  am- 
bafladors,  that,  unlefs  their  mafter  acknowledged 
the  fuperiority  of  Rome,  he  would  fpeedily  render 
Perfia  as  naked   of  trees,  as  his  own  head  was 
deftitute  of  hair  ".     Notwithftanding  fom.e  traces 
of  art  and  preparation,  we  may  difcover  in  this 
fcene  the  manners  of  Carus,  and  the  fevere  fim- 
plicity  which  the  martial  princes,  who  fucceeded 
Gallienus,    had   already  redored  in  the  Roman 
camps.     The  minifters  of  the  Great  King  trem- 
bled and  retired. 

The  threats  of  Carus  were  not  without  efFefb.  His  vifto. 
He  ravaged  Mefopotamia,  cut   in  pieces  what-  e'"raoi-di- 
cver  oppofed  his  pafiage,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  naiy^^^^f^^* 
the  great  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctefiphon  (which 
feemed  to  have furrendered  without  reliftance),and 
carried  his  vidlorious  arms  beyond  the  Tigris  ". 
He  had  feized  the  favourable  moment  for  an  in- 
vafion.     The  Perfian  councils  were  diftraded  by 

7J  Synefius  tells  this  ftory  of  Cariniis;  and  it  is  much  more  natu- 
ral to  underftand  it  of  Carus,  than  (as  Petavius  and  Tillemonc 
chufe  to  do)  of  Probus. 

74  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  250,  Eutropius,  ix.  iS.  The 
two  Vl(flors, 

domeftic 
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CHAP,  domeftic  fadions,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
<^.y,  .^  forces  were  detained  on  the  frontiers  of  India. 
Rome  and  the  Eaft  received  with  tranfport  the 
news  of  fuch  important  advantages.  Flattery 
and  hope  painted^,  in  the  moft  lively  colours,  the 
fail  of  Perfia,  the  conqueft  of  Arabia,  the  fub- 
miflion  of  Egypt,  and  a  lading  deliverance  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Scythian  nations  ".  But  the 
reign  of  Carus  was  defcined  to  expofe  the  vanity 
A.D.283.  Qf  predi^rtions.     They  were  fcarcely  uttered  be- 

Dec.  25-  .  . 

fore  they  were  contradiifled  by  his  death  ;  an 
event  attended  with  fuch  ambiguous  circum- 
flances,  that  it  may  be  related  in  a  letter  from 
his  own  fecretary  to  the  pr^fe6t  of  the  city. 
"  Carus,"  fays  he,  "  our  deareft  emperor,  was 
«^  confined  by  ficknefs  to  his  bed,  when  a  furious 
*'  tempeft  arofe  in  the  camp.  The  darknefs 
"  which  overfpread  the  fky  was  fo  thick,  that 
*'  we  could  no  longer  diftinguifh  each  other  j 
'f  and  the  incelTant  flafhes  of  lightning  took  from 
"  us  the  knowledge  of  all  that  pafled  in  the  ge- 
*f  neral  confufion.  Immediately  after  the  mofl 
«'  violent  clap  of  thunder,  we  heard  a  fudden  cry, 
*'  that  the  emperor  was  dead  j  and  it  foon  ap- 
*«  peared,  that  his  chamberlains,  in  a  rage  of 
"  grief,  had  (ct  fire  to  the  royal  pavillion,  a  cir- 
'^  cumftance  which  gave  rife  to  the  report  that 
"  Carus  was  killed  by  lightning.     But,  as  far  as 

75  To  the  Perfian  viftory  of  Carus,  I  refer  the  dialogue  of  the 
Philopatris,  which  has  fo  long  been  an  objeft  of  difpute  among  the 
learned.  But  to  explain  and  iullify  my  opinion,  would  require  a 
differ  tati  on. 

a  "  wc 
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•^^  we  have  been  able  to  invefligate  the  truth,  his  ^  5^^^* 

'^  death  was  the  natural  effedl  of  his  diforder^  ."     « ^ — j 

The  vacancy  of  the  throne  v/as  not  produdive  Heisfuc- 
of  any  difturbance.     The  ambition  of  the  alpir-  l^.^\^'^  ^^ 

J  ^  his  two 

ing  generals  was  checked  by  their  mutual  fears,  fonsCari- 
and  young  Numerian,  with  his  abfent  brother  Numerian, 
Carinus,  were  unanimoufly  acknowledged  as  Ro- 
man emperors.  The  public  expe6led  that  the 
fuccefibr  of  Carus  would  purlue  his  father's  foot- 
fteps,  and  without  allowing  the  Perfians  to  re- 
cover from  their  confternation,  would  advance 
fword  in  hand  to  the  palaces  of  Sufa  and  Ecba- 
tana  ^\  But  the  legions,  however  (Irong  in  num- 
bers and  difcipline,  were  difmayed  by  the  mofl 
abjefl  fuperftition.  Notwithftanding  all  the  arts 
that  were  praflifed  to  difguife  the  manner  of  the 
late  emperor's  death,  it  was  found  impoffible  to 
remove  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
power  of  opinion  is  irrefiftible.  Places  or  per- 
Ions  flruck  with  lightning  were  confidered  by  the 
ancients  with  pious  horror,  as  fingularly  devoted 
to  the  wrath  of  Heaven  '*,  An  oracle  was  rer 
membered,  which  marked  the  river  Tigris  as  th^ 
fatal  boundary  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  troops, 
terrified  with  the  fate  of  Carus  and  with  their  own 
danger,  called  aloud  on  young  Numerian  to  obey 
the  will  of  the  gods,  and  to  lead  them  away  from 

7^  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  250.  Yet  Eutropias,  Feftus,  Rufus,  th« 
two  Vi6lors,  Jerome,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Syncellus,  and  Zona* 
i-as,  all  afcribe  the  ckaih  of  Carus  to  lightning. 

77  See  Nemefian.     Cynegeticon,  v.   71,  Sec. 

78  See  Feltus  and  his  commentators,  on  the  word  ScriLmanum. 
flacei  ftruck  with  lightning,  were  furrounded  with  a  v/ali :  tkingt 
were  buried  with  mylterlous  ceremony. 

Vol.  II.  H  this 
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c  H  A  P.  ti-jis  inaufpicious  fcene  of  war.  The  feeble  em- 
XII.  ^  .  ... 

:_.— ^-  J  peror  was  unable  to  lubdue  thejr  obftinate  preju- 
dice, and  the  Perfians  wondered  at  the  unexpefted 
retreat  of  a  vi6lorious  enemy  "^, 

A.D.  384..       The  intellip-ence  of  the  myfterious  fate  of  the 

Vices  of  °  . 

Carinus.  late  emperor,  was  foon  carried  from  the  frontiers 
of  Perfia  to  Rome  ;  and  the  fenate,  as  well  as  the 
provinces,  congratulated  the  acceflion  of  the  fons 
of  Carus.  Thefe  fortunate  youths  were  itrangers, 
however,  to  that  confcious  fuperiority,  either  of 
birth  or  of  merit,  which  can  alone  render  the 
pofTefiion  of  a  throne  eafy,  and  as  it  were  natural. 
Born  and  educated  in  a  private  ftation,  the  elec- 
tion of  their  father  raifed  them  at  once  to  the 
rank  of  princes  ;  and  his  death,  which  happened 
about  fixteen  months  afterwards,  left  them  the 
unexpedled  legacy  of  a  vaft  empire.  To  fuftain 
with  temper  this  rapid  elevation,  an  uncommon 
fhare  of  virtue  and  prudence  was  requifite  j  and 
Carinus,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  was  more 
than  commonly  deficient  in  thofe  qualities.  In 
the  Gallic  war,  he  difcovered  fome  degree  of 
perfonal  courage  ^° ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  the 
luxury  of  the  capital,  and  to  the  abufe  of  his 
fortune.  He  was  foft  yet  cruel  -,  devoted  to 
pleafure,  but  deftitute  of  tafte  j  and  though  ex- 
quifitely  fufceptible  of  vanity,  indifferent  to  the 
public  eileem.     In  the  courfe  of  a  few  months, 

79  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  250.     Aurelius  Viftor  feems  to 
believe  the  predi^ion,  and  to  approve  the  retreat. 

80  Nemefian,    Cynegeticcjp,  v.  69.    He  was  a  conteroporary,  but 
a  poet, 

he 
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he  fuccefTively  married  and  divorced  nine  wives,  ^  ^^  ^' 
mofl:  of  whom  he  left  pregnant ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  this  legal  inconftancy,  found  time  to 
indulge  fuch  a  variety  of  irregular  appetites,  as 
brought  difhonour  on  himfclf  and  on  the  noblell 
houfes  of  Rome.  He  beheld  with  inveterate  ha- 
tred all  thofe  who  might  remember  his  former 
obfcurity,  or  cenfure  his  prefenc  conduct.  He 
banifhed,  or  put  to  death,  the  friends  and  coun- 
fellors  whom  his  father  had  placed  about  him,  to 
guide  his  inexperienced  youth;  and  he  perfecuted 
with  the  meaneft  revenge  his  fchool-fellows  and 
companions,  who  had  not  fufficiently  refpefted 
the  latent  majelty  of  the  emperor.  With  the  fe- 
nators,  Carinus  affefled  a  lofty  and  regal  de- 
meanour, frequently  declaring,  that  he  defigned 
to  diftribute  their  ellates  among  the  populace  of 
Rome,  From  the  dregs  of  that  populace,  he  fe- 
lefted  his  favourites,  and  even  his  minifters. 
The  palace,  and  even  the  Imperial  table,  was 
filled  with  fingers,  dancers,  proftitutes,  and  all 
the  various  retinue  of  vice  and  folly.  One  of 
his  door-keepers  *'  he  intruded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  In  the  room  of  the  Prastorian 
prsefed,  whom  he  put  to  death,  Carinus  fubfti- 
tuted  one  of  the  minifters  of  his  loofer  pleafures. 
Another  who  pofTefled  the  fame,  or  even  a  more 
infamous,  title  to  favour,  was  invefted  with  the 
confullhip.      A  confidential  fecretary,  who  had 

81  Canccllarius .  This  word,  fo  humble  In  Its  original,  has  by  a 
fingular  fortune  rofe  into  the  title  of  the  firft  great  office  of  ftate  in 
the  monarchies  of  Europe.  See  Cafaubon  and  Salmafius,  ad  Hift. 
Auguft.  p.  253. 

H  2  acquired 
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CHAP,  acquired  uncommon  fkill  in  the  art  of  forgery, 
^  -^-1,  f  delivered  the   indolent  emperor,   with  his  owni 
eonfent,  from  the  irkfome  duty  of  figning  his 
flame. 

When  the  emperor  Carus  undertook  the  Per- 
fian  war,  he  was  induced,  by  motives  of  affedlion 
as  well  as  policy,  to  fecure  the  fortunes  of  his 
family,  by  leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  eldeft  fon 
the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  Weft,  The  in- 
telligence which  he  foon  received  of  the  conduct 
of  Carinus,  filled  him  with  fhame  and  regret  -, 
nor  had  he  concealed  his  refolution  of  fatisfying 
the  republic  by  a  fevere  a£t  of  juftice,  and  of 
adopting,  in  the  place  of  an  unworthy  fon,  the 
brave  and  virtuous  Conftantius,  who  at  that  time 
was  governor  of  Dalmatia.  But  the  elevation  of 
Conftantius  was  for  awhile  deferred j  and  as  foon 
as  the  father's  death  had  releafed  Carinus  from 
the  controul  of  fear  or  decency,  he  difplayed  to 
the  Romans  the  extravagancies  of  Elagabalus, 
aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of  Domitian  ^''. 

He  cele-  The  only  m.erit  of  the  adminiftration  of  Cari- 
Roma*^  nus  that  hiftory  could  record  or  poetry  celebrate, 
games.  was  the  uncommon  fplendour  with  which,  in  his 
own  and  his  brother's  name,  he  exhibited  the 
Roman  games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the 
amphitheatre.  More  than  twenty  years  after- 
wards, when  the  courtiers  of  Diocletian  repre- 
fented  to  their  frugal  fovereign  the  fame  and  po- 

8*  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  AugaR.  p,  253,  254.  Eutropius,  ix.  19^ 
Viftor  Junior.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  indeed  was  fo  long  and- 
profperous,  that  it  muft  have  been  very  unfavcmrable  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Carinus, 

pularity 
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|3iilarity  of  his  munificent  predeceflbr,  he  ac-  ^  ^  AP. 
■knowledged,  that  the  reign  of  Carinus  had  in-  ^_  ,  j 
deed  been  a  reign  of  pleafure  '^  Eut  this  vain 
prodigality,  which  the  prudence  of  Diocletian 
might  juftly  defpife,  was  enjoyed  with  furprife 
and  tranfport  by  the  Roman  people.  The  oldeft 
of  the  citizensj  recollefling  the  fpedacles  of  for- 
mer days,  the  triumphal  pomp  of  Probus  or  Au- 
^elian,  and  the  fecular  games  of  the  emperor 
Philip,  acknowledged  that  they  were  all  furpafled 
by  the  fuperior  magnificence  of  Carinus  **. 

The  fpedlacles  of  Carinus  may  therefore  be  Speftaicles 
bed  illuftra-ted  by  the  obfervation  of  fome  parti-  °  ^°'"^' 
culars,  which  hiftory  has  condefcended  to  relate 
concerning  thofe  of  his  predecefibrs.  If  we  con- 
fine ourfelves  folely  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beads, 
however  we  may  cenfure  the  vanity  of  the  defiga 
or  the  cruelty  of  the  execution,  we  are  obliged 
to  confefs,  that  neither  before  nor  fince  the  time 
of  the  Romansj  fo  much  art  and  expence  have 
ever  been  lavifhed  for  the  amufement  of  the 
people®'.  By  the  order  of  Probus,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were 
tranfplanted  into  the  midfl  of  the  circus.  The 
(pacious  and  fhady  forefl  was  immediately  filled 
with  a  thoufand  oftriches,  a  thoufand  Hags,    a 

8}  Vopifcus  In  Hlft.  Axiguft.  p.  154.  He  calls  him  Carus,  but 
the  fenfe  is  fufiiciently  obvious,  and  the  words  were  oftep  con- 
founded. 

^4  See  Calphuinlus,  Eclog.  vii.  43.  We  may  obferve,  that  the 
fpeftacles  of  Probus  were  ftill  recent,  and  that  the  poet  Is  Ibcoude4 
by  the  hiftorian. 

*5  The  philofopher  Montaigne  (Effals,  1.  HI,  6,)  gives  a  very 
juft  and  lively  view  of  Rornan  magnificence  in  thefe  fpeflacles. 

H  3  thoufand 
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CHAP,  thoufand  fallow  deer,  and  a  thoufand  wild  boars ; 

XII. 

'  and  all  this  variety  of  game  was  abandoned  to 
the  riotous  impetuofity  of  the  multitude.  The 
tragedy  of  the  fucceeding  day  confided  in  the 
maffacre  of  an  hundred  lions,  an  equal  number 
of  lionefTes,  two  hundred  leopards,  and  three 
hundred  bears  ^^.  The  collection  prepared  by 
the  younger  Gordian  for  his  triumph,  and  which 
his  fucceflbr  exhibited  in  the  fecular  games,  was 
lefs  remarkable  by  the  number  than  by  the  Angu- 
larity of  the  animals.  Twenty  zebras  difplayed 
their  elegant  forms  and  variegated  beauty  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Roman  people  ^\  Ten  elks,  and  as 
many  camelopards,  fhe  loftiell  and  moft  harmlefs 
creatures  that  wander  over  the  plains  of  Sarma- 
tia  and  ^Ethiopia,  were  contrafted  with  thirty 
African  hysenas,  and  ten  Indian  tygers,  the  moil 
implacable  favages  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  un- 
offending ftrength  with  which  Nature  has  en- 
dowed the  greater  quadrupeds,  was  admired  in 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Nile  *% 
and  a  majeftic  troop  of  thirty-two  elephants  *'.  .^ 
"While  the  populace  gazed  with  ftupid  wonder  on 

S6  Vopifcus  in  Hlft.  Auguft.  p.  240. 

87  ''rhey  are  called  Onagri ;  but  the  number  is  too  inconfiderable 
for  mere  wild-afTes.  Cuper  (de  Elephantis  Exercitat,  ii.  7.)  has 
proved  from  Oppian,  Dion,  and  an  anon\'mous  Greek,  that  zebras 
had  been  feen  at  Rome.  They  were  brought  from  Ibme  ifland  of 
the  ocean,  perhaps  Madagafcar. 

88  Carinus  gave  an  hippopotamus  (fee  Calphurn.  Eclog.  vii.  66.). 
.In  the  latter  fpeftacles,  I  do  not  recolleft  any  aocodiles,  of  which 

'  Auguftus  once  exhibited  thirty-fix. — Dion  Caffius,  1.  Iv.  p.  781. 

89  Capitolin.  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  164,  165.  We  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  animals  whom  he  calls  arcbekontes,  fome  read  argokentesy 
others  agrhkontes :   both  correftions  are  very  nugatory. 

3  ^^e 
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the  fplendid  Ihow,  the  naturalift  might  indeed  ^  JJrf  ^' 

obferve  the  figure  and  properties  of  fo  many  dif-  * ^ — -^ 

fcrent  fpecies,  tranfported  I'rom  every  part  of  the 
ancient  world  into  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome. 
But  this  accidental  benefitj  which  fcience  might 
derive  from  folly,  is  furely  infufficient  to  juflify 
fuch  a  wanton  abufe  of  the  public  riche*^.  There 
occurs,  however,  a  fingle  inftance  in  the  firft 
Punic  war,  in  which  the  fenate  wifely  connefted 
this  amufement  of  the  multitude  with  the  intereft 
of  the  flate.  A  confiderable  number  of  ele- 
phants, taken  in  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  were  driven  through  the  circus  by  a  few 
flaves,  armed  only  with  blunt  javelins °°.  The 
ufeful  fpeftacle  ferved  to  imprefs  the  Roman  fol- 
dier  with  a  juft  contempt  for  thofe  unwieldy  ani- 
mals ;  and  he  no  longer  dreaded  to  encounter 
them  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

The  hunting  or  exhibition  of  wild  beads,  was  Theam- 
condufled  with  a  magnificence  fuitable  to  a  peo-  ^ 
pie  who  ftyled  themfelves  the  mailers  of  the 
world  J  nor  was  the  edifice  appropriated  to  that 
entertainment  lefs  exprefTive  of  Roman  greatnefs, 
Pofterity  admires,  and  will  long  admire,  the  aw- 
ful remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which 
fo  well  deferved  the  epithet  of  Colofial".  It 
was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  five  hundred 
and  fixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  four  hundred 
and  fixty-feven  in  breadth,  founded  on  fourfcore 
arches,  and  rifing,  with  four  fucceffive  orders  of 
architecture,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred   and 

9°  Plin.  Hilt.  Natur.  viii.  6.  from  tlie  annals  of  Pifo. 
9«  SeeMafFei,  Veiona  lUuftrata,  p.  iv.  1.  i.  c.  a. 

H  4  forty 
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^  xn  ^'  ^^^^^  feet°\  The  outfide  of  the  edifice  was  en- 
^««.^^_--.  crulled  with  marble,  and  decorated  with  ftatues. 
The  flopes  of  the  vaft  concavej  which  formed 
the  infide,  were  filled  and  furrounded  with  fixty 
or  eighty  rows  of  feats  of  marble  likewife,  co- 
vered with  culhions,  and  capable  of  receiving 
with  eafe  above  fourfcore  thoufand  fpeftators  '^. 
Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by  that  name  the  doors 
were  very  aptly  diftinguifhed)  poured  forth  the 
immenfe  multitude  -,  and  the  entrances,  pafTages, 
and  flair-cafes,  were  contrived  with  fuch  exqui- 
fite  ik\\\y  that  each  perfon,  whether  of  the  fena- 
torial,  the  equeftrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  ar- 
rived at  his  deftined  place  without  trouble  or 
confufion  °*.  Nothing  was  omitted  which,  in 
any  refpeft,  could  be  fubfervient  to  the  conve- 
nience and  pleafure  of  the  fpeftators.  They 
were  prote(5led  from  the  fun  and  rain  by  an 
ample  canopy,  occafionally  drawn  over  their 
heads.  The  air  was  continually  refrefhed  by  the 
playing  of  fountains,  and  profufely  impregnated 
by  the  grateful  fcent  of  aromatics.     Li  the  centre 

0-  MafFei,  I.  ii.  c.  a.  The  height  was  very  much  exaggerated 
by  the  ancients.  It  reached  almoft  to  the  heavens,  according  to 
Calphnmius  (Eclog.  vii.  23. )>  ^*id  furpafled  the  ken  ofhuman  fight, 
according  to  Ammianus  Marcelliniis  (xvi.  10.).  Yet  how  trifling 
to  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  rifes  500  feet  pei-pendicular  ! 

?J  According  to  different  copies  of  Viftor,  we  read  77,000,  or 
5^7,000  fpeiFlators ;  but  Maffei  (1,  ii.  c.  12.)  finds  room  on  the  open 
feats  for  no  more  than  34.,ooo.  The  remainder  were  contained  in 
the  upper  covered  galleries. 

9+  See  Maftei,  1.  ii.  c.  5 — 12.  He  treats  the  very  difficult  fub- 
jsft  with  all  pofTible  clearr.efs,  and  like  an  architeft,  as  well  as  an 
antiquarian. 

of 
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of  the  edifice,  the  arenay  or  ftage,  was  ftrewed  ^^j^^' 
with  the  finefl  fand,  and  fucceffively  affumed  the  v— -^ — * 
mod  different  fornns.  At  one  moment  it  feemed 
to  rife  out  of  the  earth,  like  the  garden  of  the 
Hefperides,  and  was  afterwards  broken  into  the 
rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The  fubterraneous 
pipes  conveyed  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  water; 
and  what  had  juft  before  appeared  a  level  plain, 
might  be  fuddenly  converted  into'  a  wide  lake, 
covered  with  armed  veflels,  and  replenidied  with 
the  monfters  of  the  deep  '\  h\  the  decoration  of 
thefe  fcenes,  the  Roman  emperors  difplayed  their 
wealth  and  liberality ;  and  we  read  on  various 
occafions,  that  the  whole  furniture  of  the  amphi- 
theatre confided  either  of  filver,  or  of  gold,  or 
of  amber  ^^.  The  poet  who  defcribes  the  games 
of  Carinus,  in  the  character  of  a  ilicpherd  at- 
tra6led  to  the  capital  by  the  fame  of  their  magni- 
ficence, affirms,  that  the  nets  "defigned  as  a  de- 
fence againft  the  wild  beafls,  were  of  gold  wire; 
that  the  porticoes  were  gilded,  and  that  the  belt 
or  circle  which  divided  the  feveral  ranks  of  fpec- 
tators  from  each  other,  was  lludded  with  a  pre- 
cious Mofaic  of  beautiful  ftones  ^\ 

In  the  midft  of  this  glittering  pageantry,  the  A.D.iS4, 
emperor  Carinus,  fecureofhis  fortune,  enjoyed  ^'^P^*  **• 

95  Calphurn.  Eclog.  vii.  64.  73.  TUcfe  lines  are  curious,  and 
the  whole  Eclogue  has  been  of  infinite  ufb  to  MafFei.  Caiphuniius, 
as  well  as  Martial  (fee  bis  firft  book),  was  a  poet ;  but  when  they 
defcribed  the  amphitheatie,  they  both  wiote  from  their  own  fenfes, 
ami  to  ihofe  of  tlie  R.omans. 

9^  Confult.  Plin.  Hift,  Natur.  xxxiii.  j6.  xxxvii.  n. 

97  Balteus  en  gemmis,  en  in  litaporticus  auro. 
L'crtatini  radiant,  &c,     Calphurn,  vii. 

the 
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^  xn  ^*  ^^^  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  flattery  of  his 
u.  -yi»>  courtiers,  and  the  fongs  of  the  poets,  who,  for 
want  of  a  more  efTential  merit,  were  reduced  to 
celebrate  the  divine  graces  of  his  perfon  ^^  In 
the  fame  hour,  but  at  the  diftance  of  nine  hun- 
dred miles  from  Rome,  his  brother  expired  j  and 
a  fudden  revolution  transferred  into  the  hands  of 
a  ftranger  the  fceptre  of  the  houfe  of  Carus '°. 
Return  of  The  fons  of  Carus  never  faw  each  other  after 
with  the  their  father's  death.  The  arrangements  which 
fSIJ^^'"^  their  new  fituation  required,  were  probably  de- 
ferred till  the  return  of  the  younger  brother  to 
Rome,  where  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  the  young 
emperors,  for  the  glorious  fuccefs  of  the  Perfian 
war*°°.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  intended  to 
divide  between  them  the  adminiftration,  or  the 
provinces,  of  the  empire  j  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  their  union  would  have  proved  of  any  long 
duration.  Thejealoufy  of  power  mufb  have  been 
inflamed  by  the  oppofition  of  chara6lers.  In  the 
moft  corrupt  of  times,  Carinus  was  unworthy  to 
live  :  Numerian  deferved  to  reign  in  a  happier 
period.  His  afi^able  manners  and  gentle  virtues 
fecured  him,  as  foon  as  they  became  known,  the 
regard  and  afle(51:ions  of  the  public.    He  pofleffed 

98  Et  Martis  vuJtus  et  Apollinis  efle  putavi,  fays  Calphunilus ; 
but  John  Malela,  who  had  perhaps  feen  piftures  of  Carinus,  de- 
Icribes  him  as  thick,  fhort,  and  white,  torn.  i.  p.  403. 

99  With  regard  to  the  time  when  thefe  Roman  games  were  cele- 
brated, Scaligei-,  Salmafius,  and  Cuper,  have  given  themfelves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  perplex  a  veiy  clear  fubjeet. 

100  NemeCanus  (in  the  Cynegeticons)  feems  to  antldpate  in  hii 
fancy  that  aufpicious  day. 

the 
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the  elegant  accomplifliments  of  a  poet  and  orator,  chap. 
which  dignify  as  well  as  adorn  the  hunnbleft  and 
the  moft  exalted  ftation.  His  eloquence,  how- 
ever it  was  applauded  by  the  fenate,  was  formed 
not  fo  much  on  the  model  of  Cicero,  as  on  that 
of  the  modern  declaimers ;  but  in  an  age  very 
far  from  being  deftitute  of  poetical  merit,  he 
contended  for  the  prize  with  the  moft  celebrated 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  flill  remained  the 
friend  of  his  rivals  j  a  circumltance  which  evinces 
either  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  or  the  fuperiority 
of  his  genius  "".  But  the  talents  of  Numerian 
v/ere  rather  of  the  contemplative,  than  of  the  ac- 
tive kind.  When  his  father's  elevation  reluc- 
tantly forced  him  from  the  fhade  of  retirement, 
neither  his  temper  nor  his  purfuits  had  qualified 
him  for  the  command  of  armies.  His  conftitu- 
tion  was  deftroyed  by  the  hardfhips  of  the  Per- 
fian  war  j  and  he  had  contracfled,  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate"*,  fuch  a  weaknefs  in  his  eyes, 
as  obliged  him,  in  the  courle  of  a  long  retreat, 
to  confine  himfelf  to  the  folitude  and  darknefs  of 
a  tent  or  litter.  The  adminidration  of  all  afl^airs 
civil  as  well  as  military,  was  devolved  on  Arrius 
Aper,  the  Prastorian  prrefed,  who,  to  the  power 
of  his  important  office,  added  the  honour  of  be- 
ing father-in-law  to  Numerian.     The  Imperial 

*°'  He  won  all  the  crowns  from  Nemefianns,  with  whom  he  vied 
in  didaflic  poetry.  The  fenate  erefted  a  ftatue  to  the  fon  of  Carus 
with  a  very  ambiguous  infcription,  "  To  the  moft  powerful  of  ora- 
tors."    See  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  251. 

»"^*  A  more  natural  caufe,  at  leaft,  than  that  afligned  by  Vopif, 
cus  (Hift.  Auguft.  p.  251.),  inceflantly  weeping  for  his  father's 
death. 

pavilion 
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^xif"^'  P^^^^^°"  ^^s  ftridly  guarded  by  his  moll  trufty 
< — ^ — '  adherents  j    and  during  many  days,  Aper  deli- 
vered to  the  army  the  fuppofed  mandates  of  their 
invifible  fovereign  '°^ 
Death  of        It  was  Hot  till  eight  months  after  the  death  of 

Kumerian.    >^  ,  ,       v:*  •         .       « 

Carus,  that  the  Roman  army,  returning  by  flov/ 
marches  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  arrived 
on  thofe  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  The  le- 
gions halted  at  Chalcedon  in  Afia,  while  the 
court  paiTed  over  to  Heraclea,  on  the  European 
fide  of  the  Propontis  '"*.  But  a  report  foon  cir- 
culated through  the  camp,  at  firfl  in  fccrtt  whif- 
pers,  and  at  length  in  loud  clamours,  of  the  em- 
peror^s  death,  and  of  the  prefumption  T)f  his 
ambitious  minifler,  who  ftiil  exercifed  the  fove- 
reign power  in  the  name  of  a  prince  who  was  no 
more.  The  impatience  of  tlie  foldiers  could  not 
long  fupport  a  (late  of  fufpenfe.  With  rude 
curiofity  they  broke  into  the  Imperial  tent,  and 
difcovered  only  the  corpfe  of  Numerian'°*.  The 
gradual  decline  of  his  health  might  have  induce4 
them  to  believe  that  his  death  was  natural ;  but 
the  concealment  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence 
of  guilt,  and  the  meafures  which  Aper  had  taken 
to  fecure   his  election,    became  the  immediate 

i<^>  In  tliePeifian  war,  Aper  was  fufpeiled  of  a  defign  to  betray 
Cauis.     Hill.  Auguft.  p.  250. 

104  We  are  obliged  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  274,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  time  and  place  where  Diocletian  was  ek6le4 
emperor. 

I'^S  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  251.  Eutrop.  ix.  88.  Hieronym.  in  Chron» 
According  to  thcCejuilicicus  writers,  the  death  of  Numerian  was  dif- 
covered bv  the  (lench  of  his  dead  body.  Could  no  aromatics  b^ 
found  in  the  Imperial  houfchold  ? 

occaflon 
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Occafion  of  his  ruin.     Yet,  even  in  the  tranfport  ^  ^^  ^' 

of  their  rage  and  grief,  the  troops  obferved  a  \ ^ > 

regular,  proceeding,  which  proves  how  firmly  dif- 
cipline  had  been  re-eftabliflied  by  the  martial 
fucceiTors  of  Gallienus.  A  general  afiembly  of 
the  army  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Chalcedon, 
whither  Aper  was  tranfported  in  chains,  as  a 
prifoner  and  a  criminal.  A  vacant  tribunal  was 
erefted  in  the  midft  of  the  camp,  and  the  gene- 
rals and  tribunes  formed  a  great  military  council. 
They  foon  announced  to  the  multitude,  that  their  A.D.2S4.. 
choice  had  fallen  on  Diocletian,  commander  of  Ekaionof 
the  domeftics  or  body-guards,  as  the  perfon  the  '^'^^  ^"'P^- 
moit  capable  or  revenging  and  lucceeding  their  tian. 
beloved  emperor.  The  future  fortunes  of  the 
candidate  depended  on  the  chance  or  conduct  of 
the  prefent  hour.  Confcious  that  the  flation 
which  he  had  filled,  expofed  him  to  fome  fufpi- 
cions,  Diocletian  afcended  the  tribunal,  and  raif- 
ing  his  eyes  towards  the  Sun,  made  a  folemn 
profefTion  of  his  own  innocence^  in  the  prefence 
of  that  all-feeing  Deity '°'^.  Then,  alTuming  the 
tone  of  a  fovereign  and  a  judge,  he  commanded 
that  Aper  (hould  be  brought  in  chains  to  the 
foot  of  the  tribunal.  **  This  man,"  faid  he, 
*'  is  the  murderer  of  Numerianj"  and,  without 
giving  him  time  to  enter  on  a  dangerous  juliifi- 
cation,  drew  his  fword,  and  buried  it  in  the 
breaft  of  the  unfortunate  pr^fed.  A  charge 
fupported  by  fuch  decifive  proof,  was  admitted 
without  contradidlion,  and  the  legions,  with  re- 

106  Aiirel,  Vi(Sor,  Eutfopins,  iK.  w.     fi-'eronjon,  in  CLron. 

peated 
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^  ^^  ^'  peated    acclamations,    acknowledged  the  juftice 


"V 


J  and  authority  of  the  emperor  Diocletian  *°'. 


Defeat  and  Bcfore  wc  enter  upon  the  memorable  reio-n  of 
Carinus.  that  prince.  It  will  be  proper  to  punilh  and  dil- 
mifs  the  unworthy  brother  of  Numerian.  Ca- 
rinus poflefled  arms  and  treafures  lufficient  ro 
fupport  his  legal  title  to  the  empire.  But  his 
perfonal  vices  overbalanced  every  advantage  of 
birth  and  fituation.  The  mod  faithful  fervants 
of  the  father  defpifed  the  incapacity,  and  dreaded 
the  cruel  arrogance,  of  the  fon.  The  hearts  of 
the  people  were  engaged  in  favour  of  his  rival, 
and  even  the  fenate  was  inclined  to  prefer  an 
iifurper  to  a  tyrant.  The  arts  of  Diocletian  in- 
flamed the  general  difcontentj  and  the  winter 
was  employed  in  fecret  intrigues,  and  open  pre- 
A  D.2?c.  parations  for  a  civil  war.  In  the  fpring,  the 
^^y-  forces  of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft  encountered 
each  other  in  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  fmall  city 
of  Masfia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Da- 
nube'°*.  The  troops,  fo  lately  returned  from 
the  Perfian  war,  had  acquired  their  glory  at  the 
cxpence  of  health  and  numbers,  nor  were  they  ia 
a  condition  to  contend  v/ith  the  unexhaufted 
llrength  of  the  legions  of  Europe.  Their  ranks 
were   broken,    and,    for  a  moment,    Diocletian 

107  Vopifcus  in  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  252.  The  reafon  why  Diocle- 
tian killed  Jifer  (a  wild  boar),  was  founded  on  a  prophecy  and  a  pun, 
as  foolifh  as  they  are  well  known. 

108  Eutropius  marks  its  fituation  very  acciu-ately ;  it  was  between 
the  Mons  Aureus  and  Viminiacum.  M.  d'Anville  (Geographie 
Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  304.)  places  Margus  at  Kaftolati  in  Servia, 
a  little  below  Belgrade  and  Semendria. 

defpaired 
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defpaired  of  the  purple  and  of  life.  But  the  ^  ^  A  P. 
advantage  which  Carinus  had  obtained  by  the 
valour  of  his  foldiers,  he  quickly  loft  by  the  in- 
fidelity of  his  officers.  A  tribune,  whofe  wife  he 
had  feduced,  feized  the  opportunity  of  revenge, 
and  by  a  fingle  blow  extinguifhed  civil  difcord 
in  the  blood  of  the"  adulterer  '°'. 

"=9  Hift.  Auguft.  p,  254.     Eutropius,  ix.  zo.     Aurelius  Viflon 
Viftor  in  Kpitome. 
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The  reipi  of  Diocletian  and  his  three  JJfociates^ 
Maximian,  Gakrius,  and  Conjiantius. — General 
Re-eJlabliJIrtne-nt  of  Order  and  Tranquillity,-^' 
The  Perfian  War,  Violory,  and  Triumph. — The 
new  Form  of  Adminifiratian.  —  Abdication  and 
Retirement  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 

CHAP.  AS  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  more  illuf- 
v_1-,^_Lj  Xlk,  trious  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
Elevation    ^  j^j      birth   morc    abject    and    obfcure. 

and  cha-  •> 

raaer  of     f  he  ftrong  claims  of  merit  and  of  violence  had 

Diocleti- 

an.  frequently  fuperfeded  the   ideal   prerogatives  of 

AAJ.z^s-  nobility  i  but  a  diftinft  line  of  feparation  was 
hitherto  preferved  between  the  free  and  the  fer- 
vile  part  of  mankind.  The  parents  of  Diocle-' 
tian  had  been  (laves  in  the  houfe  of  Anulinus, 
a  Roman  fenator ;  nor  was  he  himfelf  diftin- 
guiihed  by  any  other  name,  than  that  which  he 
derived  from  a  fmall  town  in  Dalmatia,  from 
whence  his  mother  deduced  her  origin  *.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  that  his  father  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  family,  and  that  he  foon  acquired 
an  office  of  fcribe,  which  was  commonly  exer- 

»  Eutrop.  ix.  19.  Viflor  in  Epitom.  The  town  feems  to  have 
been  properly  c^iUed  Doclia,  from  a  fmall  tribe  of  Illyrians  (fee 
Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiqua,  torn.  i.  p.  393.);  and  the  original 
name  of  the  fortunate  Have  was  probably  Docles  j  he  firft  length- 
ened it  to  the  Grecian  harmony  of  Diodes,  and  at  length  to  the 
Roman  majefty  of  Diocletianus.  He  likewlfe  afllimed  the  Patriciaa 
name  of  Valerius,  and  it  is  ufually  given  him  by  Aurelius  Viftor. 

8  cifed 
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ciled  by  perfons  of  his  condition  '.  Favourable 
oracles,  or  racher  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior 
merit,  prompted  his  afpiring  fon  to  purfue  the 
profefllon  of  arms  and  the  hopes  of  fortune;  and 
it  Would  be  extremely  curious  to  obferve  the 
gradation  of  arts  and  accidents  which  enabled 
him  in  the  end  to  fulfil  thofe  oracles,  and  to  dif- 
play  that  merit  to  the  world.  Diocletian  was 
fuccefiively  promoted  to  the  government  of  Mse- 
fia,  the  honours  of  the  confuldiip,  and  the  im- 
portant command  of  the  guards  of  the  palace. 
He  diftinguiflied  his  abilities  in  the  Perfian  war ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Numerian,  the  flave,  by 
the  confeflion  and  judgment  of  his  rivals,  was 
declared  the  mod  worthy  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
The  malice  of  religious  zeal,  whilft  it  arraigns 
the  favage  fiercenefs  of  his  colleague  Maximian, 
has  affefled  to  cafl  fufpicions  on  the  perfonal 
courage  of  the  emperor  Diocletian '.  It  would 
not  be  eafy  to  perfuade  us  of  the  cowardice  of  a 
foldier  of  fortune,  who  acquired  and  preferved 
the  efteem  of  the  legions,  as  well  as  the  favour 
of  fo  many  warlike  princes.  Yet  even  calumny 
is  fagacious  enough  to  difcover  and  to  attack 
the  mofl  vulnerable  part.  The  valour  of  Dio- 
cletian was  never  found  inadequate  to  his  duty 
or  to  the  occafion ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have 

*  See  Dacier  on  the  fixth  fatire  of  the  fccond  book  of  Horace. 
Cornel.  Nepos,  in  Vit.  Eumen.  c.  i. 

J  Laflantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  little  treatife  De 
Mortibus  Perfecutoruin)  accufes  Diocletian  oi  timidity  in  two  places, 
c.  7,  8.  In  chap.  9,  he  fays  of  him,  "  erat  in  omni  tumultu  meti-^ 
culofuR  et  animi  disje^us." 

Vol.  II.  I  poflefied 
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^?iir^'  P^^^^'^^^  t^"*^  daring  and  generous  fpirit  of  a  hero, 
<^  .-y-— >  who  courts  danger  and  fame,  difdains  anifice, 
and  boldly  challenges  the  allegiance  of  his  equals. 
His  abilities  were  ufeful  rather  than  fplendid  ; 
a  vigorous  mind,  improved  by  the  experience 
and  Iludy  of  mankind-,  dexterity  and  application 
in  bufinefs  j  a  judicious  mixture  of  liberality  and 
oeconomy,  of  mildnefs  and  rigour  ,  profound 
dilTimuiation  under  the  difguife  of  military  frank- 
nefs  J  fteadirlefs  to  purfue  his  ends  j  flexibility 
to  vary  his  means ;  and  above  all,  the  great  art 
of  fubmitting  his  own  pafiions,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  others,  to  the  intereft  of  his  ambition,  and  of 
colouring  his  ambition  with  the  mod  fpecious 
pretences  of  juftice  and  public  utility.  Like 
Auguflus,  Diocletian  may  be  confidered  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  empire.  Like  the  adopted  fon 
of  Csefar,  he  was  diftinguifhed  as  a  ftatefman 
rather  than  as  a  v,'arrior  j  nor  did  either  of  thofe 
princes  employ  force,  whenever  their  purpofe 
could  be  efFefted  by  policy. 
His  cle-  The  viclory  of  Diocletian  was  remarkable  for 

\i6ioJy.  ^^s  fmgular  mildnefs.  A  people  accuftomed  to 
applaud  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  if  the 
ufual  punifnments  of  death,  exile,  and  confif-' 
cation  v/ere  infiicled  v^ith  any  degree  of  temper 
and  equity,  beheld,  with  the  moft  pleafmg  afto- 
nifhment,  a  civil  war,  the  flames  of  which  were 
extinguilhed  in  the  field  of  battle.  Diocletian 
received  into  his  confidence  Arift:obulus,  the 
principal  minifl:er  of  the  houfe  of  Carus,  refpexH:-- 
fd  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
adverfaries,  and  even  continued  in  their  rcfpec- 
1  tive 
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tive  ftations  the  greater  number  of  the  fervants  ^  ^  -^  P- 
of  Carinus  *.  It  is  not  improbable  that  motives  w~y,«.«^ 
of  prudence  might  afllft  the  humanity  of  the  art- 
ful Dalmatian  j  of  thefe  fervants,  many  had  pur- 
chafed  his  favour  by  fecret  treachery  j  in  others, 
he  efteemed  their  grateful  fidelity  to  an  unfor- 
tunate mafter.  The  dilcerning  judgment  of  Au- 
relian,  of  Probus,  and  of  Carus,  had  filled  the 
feveral  departments  of  the  ftate  and  army  with 
officers  of  approved  merit,  whofe  removal  would 
have  injured  the  public  fervice,  without  promot- 
ing the  intereft  of  the  fuccefibr.  Such  a  con- 
du(5l,  however,  difplayed  to  the  Roman  world 
the  faireft  profpecc  of  the  new  reign,  and  the 
emperor  affected  to  confirm  this  favourable  pre- 
pofTcflion,  by  declaring,  that,  among  all  the  vir- 
tues of  his  predecefTors,  he  was  the  mod  ambi- 
tious of  imitating  the  humane  philofophy  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  ^ 

The  firft  confiderable  aflion  of  his  reign  feem-  Affcciati- 
ed  to  evince  his  fincerity  as  well  as  his  modera-  ch-^.raaer 
tion.      After  the  example  of  Marcus,  he  oave  ^f.^^^^-^- 

.  .    ^  mian. 

himfelf  a  colleague  in  the  perfon  of  Maximian,  a.DzSG. 
on  whom  he  bellowed  at  firft:  the  title  of  Csfar,  '^^^'  '' 
and    afterwards    that    of  Auguftus  ^.      But  the 

motives 

♦  In  this  encomium,  Aurelius  Vi£l;or  feems  to  convey  a  juft, 
though  indircfl:,  cenTure  of  the  cruelty  of  Conftantius.  It  appears 
from  the  Faili,  that  Ariftobulus  remained  praefc6l  of  the  city,  and 
that  he  ended  with  Diocletian,  the  confulfliip  which  he  had  com- 
menced with  Carinas. 

s  Aurelius  Viftor  ftyles  Diocletian,  *'  Parentem  potius  quam 
Dominum."     See  Hift.  Auguft.   p.  30. 

^  The  queftion  of  the  time  when  Maximian  received  the  honours 
of  Caefar  and  Auguftus  has  divided  modem  critics,  and  given  occa- 

I    z  fiOA 
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CHAP,  motives  of  his  condud:,  as  well  as  the  obje£l:  of 


■V 


his  choice,  were  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
thofe  of  his  admired  predeceflbr.  By  invefting  a 
luxurious  youth  with  the  honours  of  the  purple, 
Marcus  had  difcharged  a  debt  of  private  grati- 
tude, at  the  expence,  indeed,  of  the  happinefs 
of  the  (late.  By  afibciating  a  friend  and  a  fel- 
low-foldier  to  the  labours  of  government,  Dio- 
cletian, in  a  time  of  public  danger,  provided 
for  the  defence  both  of  the  Eail:  and  of  the  Weft. 
Maximian  was  born  a  peafant,  and,  like  Aure- 
lian,  in  the  territory  of  Sirmium.  Ignorant  of 
letters ',  carclefs  of  laws,  the  rufticity  of  his 
appearance  and  manners  ftill  betrayed  in  the 
moft  elevated  fortune  the  meannefs  of  his  ex- 
traclion.  War  was  the  only  art  which  he  pro- 
fcfied.  In  a  long  courfe  of  fervice  he  had  dif- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  on  every  frontier  ,of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  though  his  military  talents  were  form- 
ed to  obey  rather  than  to  command,  though, 
perhaps,  he  never  attained  the  fkill  of  a  con- 
fummate  general,  he  was  capable,  by  his  valour, 
conftancy,  and  experience,  of  executing  the  moft 

f;on  to  a  great  deal  of  learned  wrangling.  I  have  followed  M.  de 
Tillemoiit  (Hiftoire  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  500 — 505.),  who 
has  weighed  the  feveral  reafons  and  difficulties  with  his  fciiipulous 
accuracy. 

7  In  an  oration  delivered  before  him  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ii.  8.),  Ma- 
mertinus  exprelies  a  doubt  whether  his  hero,  in  imitating  the  con- 
duct of  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  had  ever  heaj-d  of  their  names.  From 
thence  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  Maximian  was  more  defirous  of 
being  confidered  as  a  foldier  than  as  a  man  of  letters :  and  it  is  In 
this  manner  that  we  can  often  tranilate  the  language  of  flatteiy  into 
that  of  truth. 

arduous 
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arduous  undertakings.  Nor  were  the  vices  of  chap. 
Maximian  iefs  ufeful  to  his  benefaflor.  Infen-  ■_  ,  _j- 
fible  to  pity,  and  fearlefs  of  confequences,  he 
was  the  ready  inftrument  of  every  aft  of  cruelty 
which  the  policy  of  that  artful  prince  might  at 
once  fuggeft  and  difclaim.  As  foon  as  a  bloody 
facrifice  had  been  offered  to  prudence  or  to  re^ 
venge,  Diocletian,  by  his  feafonable  interceflion, 
faved  the  ren:iaining  few  whom  he  had  never 
defigned  to  punifh,  gently  cenfured  the  feverity 
of  his  ftern  colleague,  and  enjoyed  the  compa- 
rifon  of  a  golden  and  an  iron  age,  which  was 
viniverfally  applied  to  their  oppofite  maxims  of 
government.  Notwithftanding  the  difference  of 
their  characters,  the  two  emperors  maintained, 
on  the  throne,  that  friendfhip  which  they  had 
contraifted  in  a  private  fbation.  The  haughty 
turbulent  fpirit  of  Maximian,  io  fatal  afterwards 
to  himfelf  and  to  the  public  peace,  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  refped  the  genius  of  Diocletian,  and 
confeffed  the  afcendant  of  reafon  over  brutal 
violence  ^  From  a  motive  either  of  pride  or 
fjperllition,  the  two  emperors  affumed  the  titles, 
the  one  of  Jovius,  the  other  of  Herculius. 
Whilfl  the  motion  of  the  world  (fuch  was  the 
language  of  their  venal  orators)  was  maintained 
by  the  all-feeing  wifdom  of  Jupiter,  the  invia-' 

8  Laflantius  de  M.  P.  c.  8.  Aurelius  Vliftpr.  As  among  the 
Panegyrics,  we  find  orations  pronounced  in  praife  of  Maximian,  and 
others  which  flatter  his  adverfaries  at  his  expence,  we  derive  fonie 
knowledge  from  the  contraft. 

I  3  cible 
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^xu^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Hercules   purged   the  earth  from 

, „ ;  monfcers  and  tyrants  '. 

Affocia-  g^jj-  even  the  omnipotence  of  Tovius  and  Her- 

tion    of  ,.  .  ^ 

two  Cx-     cuiius  was   infufficient  to  fuftain    the   weight  of 
Gai'erius     ^'""^   public    adiTiiniftration.       The    prudence   of 
and  Con-    Diocletian  difcovered,   that  the  empire,  aflailed 
A.D.29Z.  on   every   fide  by   the   barbarians,    required   on 
^ larch  I.    every  fide  the  prefence  of  a  great  army,  and  of 
an  emperor.     With   this  view  he  refolved  once 
more   to  divide   his   unwieldy  power,   and  with 
the  inferior  title  of  C^fars,    to   confer   on   two 
generals  of  approved  merit  an  equal  fhare  of  the 
fovereign  authority  '°.     Galerius,  furnamed   Ar- 
mentarius,  from  his  original  profeflion  of  a  herdf- 
man,  and  Confbantius,  who  from  his  pale  com- 
plexion had  acquired  the  denomination  of  Chlo- 
rus  ",   were   the  two  perfons   invefted  with  the 
fecond    honours   of   the    Imperial   purple.      In 
defcribing  the  country,   extradion,  and  manners 
of  HerculiuSj  we  have  already  delineated  thofe  of 
Galerius,  who  was  often,    and   not  improperly, 
ftykd  the  younger  Maximian,    though,   in  many 
inftances  both  of  virtue  and  ability,   he  appears 
to  have  poiTefied  a  manifeft  fuperiority  over  the 
elder.     The  birth  of  Coniiantius  was  lefs  obfcure 

9  See  the  fecond  and  third  Panegyrics,  pai'ticularly  ill.  5.  10.  14.. 
but  it  would  be  tedious  to  copy  the  diffufe  and  afFefted  exprefiions 
of  their  falle  eloquence.  With  regard  to  the  titles,  confult  Aurel. 
V161or,  La6lantius  de  Al.  P.  c.  52.  Spanheim  de  Ufu  Numifmatum, 
&c.   Differtat.  xii.  8. 

I""  Aiuelius  Vicilor.  Viftor  in  Epitome.  Eutrop.  ix.  22.  Lac- 
tant.  de  M.  P.  c.  S.     Hieronym.  in  Chron. 

'*  It  is  only  among  the  n.odern  Greeks  that  Tillemont  can  dif- 
cover  his  appellation  of  Chlorns.  Any  remarkable  degree  of  pale- 
nefs  fcems  inconfiftent  v\ith  the  ruoor  nuntloiied  in  Panegyric,  v.  19. 

than 
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than  that  of  his  colleagues.  Eutropius,  his  fa-  ^  ^rf^^' 
ther,  was  one  of  the  rnofb  confiderable  nobles  of  < — -y — -J 
Dardania,  and  his  mother  was  the  niece  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  '*.  Although  the  youth  of 
Conftantius  had  been  fpent  in  arms,  he  was  en- 
dowed with  a  mild  and  amiable  difpofition,  and 
the  popular  voice  had  long  fince  acknowledged, 
him  worthy  of  the  rank  which  he  at  lail  attained. 
To  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of  political,  by  thofe  of 
domeftic  union,  each  of  the  emperors  afTum.ed 
the  charafter  of  a  father  to  one  of  the  Csfars, 
Diocletian  to  Galerius,  and  Maximian  to  Con- 
flantius ;  and  each  obliging  them  to  repudiate 
their  former  wives,  beftowed  his  daughter  in 
marriage  on  his  adopted  fon  '^  Thefe  four 
princes  diftributed  among  themfelves  the  wide 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  defence  of  i^cpart- 

/->       1       o       •  1  •  •  n  mcnts  and 

Gaul,  Spain  '%  and  Britam,  was  mtruitcd  to  harmony 
Conftantius :  Galerius  was  fbationed  on  the  banks  p,infes.°" 
of  the  Danube,  as  the  fafeguard  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces.  Italy  and  Africa  were  confidercd  as 
the  department  of  Maximian  ;  and  for  his  pecu- 
liar portion,  Diocletian  refcrved  Thrace,  Egypt, 
and  the  rich  countries  of  Afia.  Every  one  was 
fovereign  within  his   own  jurifdidion  ;  but  their 

'-  Julian,  the  grandfon  of  Conftantius,  boafts  that  his  family 
wr.s  derived  from  the  warlike  Ma;i"i3ns.  Milbpogpn,  n,  348.  The 
Dardanians  dwelt  on  the  edge  of  Mrtlla. 

'5  Galerius  married  Valeria,  th-  daughter  of  Diocletian  j  if  we 
fpcak  with  ftriclnefs,  Tlieodora,  the  wife  of  Conftantius,  was  daugh- 
ter only  to  the  wife  of  Maximian.     Spanheim  Diflertat.  xi.  2. 

'4  This  divifion  agrees  with  that  of  the  four  prscfeftures  ;  yet 
there  is  fome  reafon  to  doubt  whether  Spain  was  not  a  province  of 
J*4aximian.     See  Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  517, 

I  4  united 
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c  YTM  ^*  ^^it^d  authority  extended  over  the  whole  mo- 
c— y— — »  narchyj  and  each  of  them  was  prepared  to  afllft 
his   colleagues   with    his   counfels    or   prefence. 
The  Csefars,  in  their  exalted  rank,  revered  the 
majefty  of  the  emperors,  and  the  three  younger 
princes   invariably  acknowledged,  by  their  gra- 
titude  and  obedience,    the    common  parent   of 
their  fortunes.     The  fiifpiciousjealoufy  of  power 
found  not  any  place  among  them  -,  and  the  An- 
gular happinefs  of  their  union  has  been  compared 
to  a  chorus  of  mufic,  whofe  harmony  was  regu- 
lated and  maintained  by  the  fkilful  hand  of  the 
firft  artiil  '^ 
Series  of        This  important  meafure  was  not  carried  into 
execution  till  about  fix  years  after  the  afTociation 
of  Maximian,  and  that  interval  of  time  had  not 
been  deftitute  of  memorable  incidents.     But  we 
have  preferred,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  firft 
to  defcribe  the  more  perfeft  form  of  Diocletian's 
government,  and  afterwards  to  relate  the  actions 
of  his  reign,  following  rather  the  natural  order 
of  the  events,  than  the  dates  of  a  very  doubtful 
chronology, 
A.D.aSy.       The  firft  exploit  of  Maximian,  though   it  is 
statcofthe  nientioncd  in  a  few  words  by  our  imperfed  wri- 

pealants  or  ,  -  .       _  ^ 

Gaul.  ters,  deierves,  from  its  fingularity,  to  be  record- 
ed in  a  hiftory  of  human  manners.  He  fup- 
prefTed   the   peafants   of  Gaul,    who,  under  the 

"J  Julian  in  Casfarib.  p,  31 5^      Spanheim's  notes  to  the  French 
tranllation,  p.  las. 

appcl- 
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appellation  of  Bagauds  '\  had  rifen  in  a  general  c  h^a  p. 
infurredtion  j  very  fimilar  to  thole,  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  fuccelTively  affli6lcd  both 
France  and  England  '^  It  fhould  feem,  that 
very  many  of  thofe  inftitutions,  referred  by  an 
eafy  folution  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  are  derived 
from  the  Celtic  barbarians.  When  C^far  fub- 
dued  the  Gauls,  that  great  nation  was  already 
divided  into  three  orders  of  men  ;  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  the  common  people.  The  firft 
governed  by  fuperftition,  the  fecond  by  arms, 
but  the  third  and  laft  was  not  of  any  weight  or 
account  in  their  public  councils.  It  was  very 
natural  for  the  Plebeians,  opprefled  by  debt,  or 
apprehenfive  of  injuries,  to  implore  the  protec- 
tion of  fome  powerful  chief,  who  acquired  over 
their  perfons  and  property,  the  fame  abfolute 
rights  as,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
mafter  exercifed  over  his  flaves  '^  The  greateft 
part  of  the  nation  was  gradually  reduced  into  a 
ftate  of  fervitude  j  compelled  to  perpetual  labour 
on  the  eftates  of  the  Gallic  nobles,  and  confined 
to  the  foil,  either  by  the  real  weight  of  fetters, 
or  by  the  no  lefs  cruel  and  forcible  reftraints  of 
the  laws.  During  the  long  feries  of  troubles 
which   agitated    Gaul,    from  the   reign   of  Gal- 

'^  The  general  name  of  Ba^auda  (In  the  fignification  of  Rebels) 
continued  till  the  fifth  century  iii  Gaul.  Some  critics  dciive  it 
*vunii  a  Celtic  word  Bagad,  a  tumultuous  aflbmbly.  Scaliger  ad  Eu- 
:.lb.     Du  Cange  Glollar. 

17  Chronique  de  Fioifiart,  vol.  i.  c.  i8z.  ii.  73 — 79.  The  nai- 
vcte'  of  his  Itory  is  loft  in  our  beft  modern  writers. 

>8  Caetar  de  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  13.  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetian, 
could  arm  for  his  defence  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  flaves, 

lienus 
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^|i^^-  lienus  to  that  of   Diocletian,    the   condition   of 

%..— y^ — '  tneic   fervile  peafants   was  pecujiarly   miferable  ; 

and  they   experienced    at  once   the  complicated 

tyranny  of  their  mafters,    of  the    barbarians,  of 

the  fokliersj  and  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  '^ 

Their  re-        Their  paticncc  was  at  lafi:  provoked  into  de- 

belUon,  r      • 

fpair.  On  every  fide  they  rofe  in  multitudes, 
armed  with  ruftic  weapons,  and  with  irrefiftible 
fury.  The  ploughman  became  a  foot  foldier, 
the  fhepherd  m^ounted  on  horfeback,  the  deferted 
villages  and  open  towns  were  abandoned  to  the 
flames,  and  the  ravages  of  the  peafants  equalled 
thofe  of  the  fierceft  barbarian^  *°.  They  aflerted 
the  natural  rights  of  men,  but  they  alTerted  thofe 
rights  with  the  moft  favage  cruelty.  The  Gal- 
lic nobles  juftiy  dreading  their  revenge,  either 
took  refuge  in  the  fortified  cities,  or  fled  from 
the  wild  fcene  of  anarchy.  The  peafants  reign- 
ed without  controul  ;  and  two  of  their  moft 
daring  leaders  had  the  folly  and  rafnnefs  to 
affume  the  Imperial  ornaments  ^\  Their  power 
foon  expired  at  the  approach  of  the  legions. 
The  ftrength  of  union  and  difcipline  obtained 
an  eafy  victory  over  a  licentious  and  divided 
amlcisnf-  multitude*^.  A  fevere  retaliation  was  inflicted 
hkmcnt.  ^^  j.|^p  peafants  who  were  found  in  arms  :  the 
affrighted   remnant  returned  to    their  refpedive 

'9  Their  opprcfiion  and  mifcry  are  acknowledged  by  Eumeniu^ 
(Panegyr.  vi,  8.),  (^^allias  cffcratus  injiiriis. 

~°  Panegyr.  Vet.  ii.  4.     Aurelius  Vi6lor. 

i'  alilianiis  and  Aniandus.  We  have  medals  coined  by  them, 
Goltzius  in  Thef.  R.  A.  p.  117.  121. 

--  Levibus  proeliis  domuit.     Eutrop.  ix,  20. 

habita- 
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habitations,  and  their  unfuccefsful  effort  for  ^J?„^^' 
freedom  ferved  only  to  confirm  their  flavery.  u— v-— ^ 
So  ftrong  and  uniform  is  the  current  of  popular 
paffions,  that  we  might  almoft  venture,  from 
very  fcanty  materials,  to  relate  the  particulars 
of  this  war  j  but  we  are  not  difpofed  to  believe 
that  the  principal  leaders  ^Eiianus  and  Amandus 
were  Chriftians  ""^y  or  to  infinuate,  that  the  rebel- 
lion, as  it  happened  in  the  time  of  Luther,  was 
occafioned  by  the  abufe  of  thofe  benevolent 
principles  of  Chriftianity,  which  inculcate  the 
natural  freedom  of  mankind. 

Maximian  had  no  fooner  recovered  Gaul  from  A.D.287. 
the  hands  of  the  peafants,  than  he  loft  Britain  by  cam,fn"s 
the  ufurpation  of  Caraufius.     Ever  fince  the  rafli  "^  Bntum. 
but  fuccefsful   cnterprife   of  the    Franks   under 
the  reign  of  Probus,    their  daring   countrymen 
had  conftru6led  fquadrons  of  light   brigantincs, 
in  which  they  inceffantly  ravaged  the  provinces 
adjacent  to  the  ocean  ""*.     To  repel  their  deful- 
tory  incurfions,  it  was   found  neceflary  to  create 
a  naval  power  j  and  the  judicious  meafure  was 
prolecuted  with  prudence  and  vigour.     Gelforia- 
cum,  or  Boulogne,  in  the  ftraights  of  the  Britifli 
channel,  was  choien  by  the  emperor  for  the  fta- 
tion  of  the  Roman  fleet  j  and  the  command  of 
it  was  intrufted  to  Caraufius,  a  Menapian  of  the 

*5  The  faft  rcfts  indeed  on  very  flight  aiitliority,  a  life  of  St.  Ba- 
bolinus,  which  is  probably  of  the  feventh  century.  See  Duchefne 
Scriptores  Rer.  Fiancicar.  torn,  i,  p.  662. 

*4  Aiirelius  Vi<5tor  calls  them  Gentians.  Eiitropius  (ix.  21.) 
gives  them  the  name  of  Saxons,  But  Eutropius  lived  in  the  enlii- 
ing  century,  and  feems  to  ufe  the  language  of  his  own  times. 

meancft 
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CHAP,  rneaneft  origin  '^  but  who  had  long  fignalized 
V  — ,— ,_^  his  fkill  as  a  pilot,  and  his  valour  as  a  foldier. 
The  integrity  of  the  new  admiral  correfponded 
not  with  his  abilities.  "When  the  Gerniian  pi- 
rates failed  fronn  their  own  harbours,  he  con- 
nived at  their  paffage,  but  he  diligently  inter- 
cepted their  return,  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
tife  an  ample  fhare  of  the  fpoil  which  they  had 
acquired.  The  wealth  of  Caraufius  was,  on 
this  occafion,  very  juftly  confidered  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt  i  and  Maximian  had  already 
given  orders  for  his  death.  But  the  crafty  Me- 
napian  forefaw  and  prevented  the  feverity  of 
the  emperor.  By  his  liberality  he  had  attached 
to  his  fortunes  the  fleet  which  he  commanded, 
and  fecured  the  barbarians  in  his  interefl.  From 
the  port  of  Boulogne  he  failed  over  to  Britain, 
perfuaded  the  legion,  and  the  auxiliaries  which 
guarded  that  ifland,  to  embrace  his  party,  and 
boldly  afifuming,  with  the  Imperial  purple,  the 
title  of  Auguftus,  defied  the  juftice  and  the  arms 
of  his  injured  fovereign  ". 
Import-  When  Britain  was  thus  difmembered  from  the 

Briuin^      empire,  its  importance  was  fenfibly  felt,  and  its 
lofs  fincerely  lamented.    The  Romans  celebrated, 

^5  The  three  expie^lons  of  Eutiopius,  Aureh'us  Viflor,  and  Eu- 
menius,  *'  viliffime  natus,"  "  Bataviae  alumnus,"  and  "  Menapiae 
civisj"  give  U5  a  very  doi|btful  account  of  the  birth  of  Caraufius. 
Dr.  Stukely,  however,  (Hift.  of  Caraufius,  p.  62.)  chufes  to  make 
him  a  native  of  St.  David's,  and  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of 
Britain.  The  former  idea  he  had  found  in  Richard  of  Circnccfter, 
p.   44- 

i6  Panegyr.  v.  12.  Britain  at  this  time  was  fecure,  and  flightly 
guarded, 

and 
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and  perhaps  magnified,  the  extent  of  that  noble  ^  xm.^* 
ifland,  provided  on  every  fide  with  convenient 
harbours  ;  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  foil,  alike  adapted  for  the 
production  of  corn  or  of  vines  j  the  valuable 
minerals  with  which  it  abounded  j  its  rich  paf- 
tures  covered  with  innumerable  flocks,  and  its 
woods  free  from  wild  beafts  or  venomous  fer- 
pents.  Above  all,  they  regretted  the  large 
amount  of  the  revenue  of  Britain,  whilft  they 
confefl'cd,  that  fuch  a  province  well  deferved  to 
become  the  feat  of  an  independent  monarchy  *^ 
During  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  it  was  poflefled  ^"^^^'^^ 
by  Caraufius  j  and  fortune  continued  propitious 
to  a  rebellion,  fupported  with  courage  and  abi- 
lity. The  Britiih  emperor  defended  the  frontiers 
of  his  dominions  againft  the  Caledonians  of  the 
North,  invited,  from  the  continent,  a  great 
number  of  fkilful  artifts,  and  difplayed,  on  a 
variety  of  coins  that  are  ftill  extant,  his  tafte 
and  opulence.  Born  on  the  confines  of  the 
Franks,  he  courted  the  friendfhip  of  that  for- 
midable people,  by  the  flattering  imitation  of 
their  drefs  and  manners.  The  bravefl:  of  their 
youth  he  enlifted  among  his  land  or  fea  forces  ; 
and  in  return  for  their  ufeful  alliance,  he  com- 
municated to  the  barbarians  the  dangerous  know- 

*7  Panegyr.  Vet.  v.  n.  vii.  9.  The  orator  Eumenhis  wifhed  to 
>X3lt  the  glory  of  the  hero  (Conftantius),  with  the  Importance  of 
the  conqueft.  Notwithftanding  our  laudable  partiality  for  our  na- 
tive country,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  England  deferred  a!i  thefe  commendations-  A 
century  and  half  before,  it  Jiaidly  paid  its  own  eftabli/hment.  See 
Appian  it  Piosem. 

ledge 
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^xm  ^'  ^^^^^  °^  military  and  naval  arts.     Caraufius  ftill 
«.— y >  preferved  the  poflefTion  of  Boulogne  and  the  ad- 
jacent country.      His  fleets  rode  triumphant  in 
the  channelj  commanded  the  mouths  of  the  Seine 
and   of  the    Rhine,    ravaged   the   coafts   of  the 
ocean,  and  diffufed  beyond  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules the  terror  of  his  name.     Under  his  com- 
mand, Britain,  deftined  in  a  future  age  to  ob- 
tain the  empire  of  the  fea,  already  afTumed  its 
natural    and    refpe6table    llation   of  a   maritime 
power  *\ 
A.D.289.       ^y  Seizing  the   fleet  of  Boulogne,    Caraufius 
k(f"eTby    ^^^  deprived  his  mafter  of  the  means  of  purfuit 
the  other    and  reveno;e.     And  when,  after  a  vafl:  expence 

emperors.        -    .  , 

of  time  and  labour,  a  new  armament  was  launch- 
ed into  the  water  *',  the  Imperial  troops,  un- 
accuftomed  to  that  element,  were  eafily  baflied 
and  defeated  by  the  veteran  failors  of  the  ufurper. 
This  difappointed  effort  was  foon  produflive  of  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Diocletian  and  his  colleague, 
who  juflily  dreaded  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of 
Caraufius,  refigned  to  him  the  fovereignty  of 
Britain,  and  relu6lantly  admitted  their  perfidious 
fervant  to  a  participation   of  the  Imperial  ho- 


*8  As  a  great  number  of  medals  of  Caraufius  are  ftill  preferved, 
he  is  become  a  very  favourite  objeft  of  antiquarian  curiofity,  and 
every  circumftance  of  his  life  and  aflions  has  been  inveftigated  with 
fagacious  accuracy.  Dr.  Stukely  in  particular  has  devoted  a  large 
volume  to  the  British  emperor.  I  have  ufed  his  materials,  and  re- 
jefted  moft  of  his  fanciful  conje6lures. 

*9  When  Mamertinus  pronounced  his  firft  panegyric,  the  naval 
preparations  of  Maximian  were  completed  ;  and  the  orator  prefaged 
an  alTured  viftory.  His  fdence  in  the  fecond  Panegyric,  might  alone 
inform  us,  that  the  expedition  had  not  fucceeded. 

nours. 
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nours  ^°,  But  the  adoption  of  the  two  Ccefars  ^  ^  -^  ^* 
reftored  new  vigour  to  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  ^-.y 
while  the  Rhine  was  guarded  by  the  prefence  of 
Maximian,  his  brave  affociate  Conftantiiis  alfum- 
ed  the  condud  of  the  Britifli  war.  His  firft 
enterprife  was  againft  the  important  pLice  of 
Boulogne.  A  ftupendous  mole,  raifed  acrols  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  intercepted  all  hopes  of 
relief.  The  town  furrendered  afcer  an  obftinate  A.D.292, 
defence  ;  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  naval 
llrength  of  Caraufius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
beliegers.  During  the  three  years  which  Con- 
flantius  employed  in  preparing  a  fleet  adequate 
to  the  conqueft  of  Britain,  he  fecured  the  coafl 
of  Gaul,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Franks,  and 
deprived  the  iifurper  of  the  afliftance  of  thofe 
powerful  allies. 

Before  the  preparations  were  finiihed,  Con-  A. 0.-94. 
ftantius  received  the  intelligence  of  the  tyrant's  '^  ^  * 
death,  and  it  was  confidered  as  a  fure  prefage  of 
the  approaching  victory.  Tlie  fervants  of  Ca- 
raufius imitated  the  example  of  treafon,  which 
he  had  given.  He  was  murdered  by  his  firft 
minifter  Ale6lus,  and  the  afiaffin  fucceeded  to 
his  power  and  to  his  danger.  But  he  pofTefTed 
not  equal  abilities  either  to  exercife  the  one,  or 
to  repel  the  other.  He  beheld,  with  anxious 
terror,  the  oppofice  fliores  of  the  continent,  al- 
ready  filled   with   arms,    with   troops,   and  with 

3=>  Aurelius  Viflor,  Eutropius,  and  the  meJals  (Pax  Aug<;:;g.) 
inform  us  of  this  temporary  reconciliation  :  though  I  will  not  pre- 
fume  (as  Dr.  Stukely  has  done,  Medallic  Hiilcry  of  Caraufius, 
p.  86,  &q.)  to  infert  the  identical  arti:Ics  of  the  treaty. 

vellcls } 
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^xin^'  '^^^^^^  i  ^^^  Conftantius  had  very  prudently  di- 
<■■  -y-  ^  vided  his  forces,  that  he  might  likewife  divide 
the  attention  and  refinance  of  the  enemy.  The 
Recovery  '  ^'^tack  was  at  length  made  by  the  principal  fqua- 
ot  Britain  dron,  whicb,  under  the  command  of  the  pr£efe6t 
fiantius,  Afclepiodatus,  an  officer  of  diftinguilhed  merit, 
had  been  aflembled  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
So  imperfetfl  in  thofe  times  was  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, that  orators  have  celebrated  the  daring 
courage  of  the  Romans,  who  ventured  to  fet  fail 
with  a  fide-wind,  and  on  a  ftormy  day.  The 
weather  proved  favourable  to  their  enterprife. 
Under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  they  efcaped  the 
fleet  of  Ale(fi:us,  which  had  been  ftationed  off  the 
Ifle  of  Wight  to  receive  them,  landed  in  fafety  on 
fome  part  of  the  weftern  coaft,  and  convinced 
the  Britons,  that  a  fnperiority  of  naval  ftrength 
will  not  always  protect  their  country  from  a  fo- 
reign invafion.  Afclepiodatus  had  no  fooner  dif- 
embarked  the  Imperial  troops,  than  he  fet  fire 
to  his  fhips ;  and,  as  the  expedition  proved  for- 
tunate, his  heroic  conduift  was  univerfally  ad- 
mired. The  ufurper  had  pofted  himfelf  near 
London,  to  expefl  the  formidable  attack  of  Con- 
ftantius, who  commanded  in  perfon  the  fleet  of 
Boulogne  i  but  the  defcent  of  a  new  enemy 
required  his  immediate  prefence  in  the  Weft, 
He  performed  this  long  march  in  fo  precipitate 
a  manner,  that  he  encountered  the  whole  force 
of  the  prasfc£l  with  a  fmall  body  of  harafled  and 
diPneartened  troops.  The  engagement  was  foon 
terminated  by  the  total  defeat  and  death  of 
9  Alledlus ; 
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Ailedusj  a  fingJe  battle,  as  it  has  often  hap-  ^5j^^* 
pened,  decided  the  fate  of  this  great  ifland  j  and  <-  -y  ^ 
when  Conftantius  landed  on  the  fhores  of  Kent, 
he  found  them  covered  with  obedient  fubjedts. 
Their  acclamations  were  loud  and  unanimous ; 
and  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror  may  induce  us 
to  believe,  that  they  fincerely  rejoiced  in  a  revo- 
lution, which,  after  a  feparation  of  ten  years, 
reftored  Britain  to  the  body  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ^'. 

Britain    had   none    but   domeftic    enemies   to  Defence  of 
dread;  and  as  long  as  the  governors  preferved  Jie^rs/°"" 
their   fidelity,    and    the   troops   their  difcipline, 
the  incurfions  of  the  naked  favages  of  Scotland 
or   Ireland    could    never   materially    affect   the 
fafety  of  the  province.     The  peace  of  the  con- 
tinent,   and  the  defence  of  the  principal  rivers 
which  bounded  the  empire,   were  objefls  of  far 
greater  difficulty  and  importance.     The  policy 
of  Diocletian,  which  infpired  the  councils  of  his 
aflbciates,  provided  for  the  public   tranquillity, 
by  encouraging  a  fpirit  of  diffention  among  the 
barbarians,    and   by  ftrengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Roman  limit.     In  the  Eaft  he  fixed  Fortifica- 
a  line  of  camps  of  Egypt  to  the  Perfian  domi-  *'®"** 
nions,  and,   for   every   camp,    he   inftituted   an 
adequate  number  of  ftationary  troops,  command- 
ed by  their  refpeclive  officers,  and  fupplied  with 
every  kind  of  arms,  from  the  new  arfenals  which 
he  had  formed  at  Antioch,  Emefa,  and  Damaf- 

i'  With  regard  to  the  recovery  of  Britain,  we  obtain  a  few  hints 
From  Aurelius  Viflor  and  Eutropius. 

Vol.  II.  K  cus.     ' 
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^  xiu  ^'  ^"^  ^**  ^^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  precaution  of  the  emperor 
«s, — ^^,— *  lefs  watchful  againft  the  well-known  valour  of 
the  barbarians  of  Europe.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  to  that  of  the  Danube,  the  ancient 
camps,  towns,  and  citadels,  were  diligently  re- 
eftablifhed,  and,  in  the  moft  expofed  places,  new 
ones  were  fkilfully  conftrufted  j  the  (Iridlefl: 
vigilance  was  introduced  among  the  garrifons  of 
the  frontier,  and  every  expedient  was  praflifed 
that  could  render  the  long  chain  of  fortifications 
firm  and  impenetrable  ".  A  barrier  fo  refpedl- 
able  was  feldom  violated,  and  the  barbarians 
often  turned  againft  each  other  their  difappointed 
PilTentlons  rage.     The   Goths,    the  Vandals,    the   Gepida;, 

©f  the  bar-  ,  *  i  •  n     j  i 

baaians.  the  Burgundians,  the  Aleinanni,  watted  each 
others  llrength  by  dellrudive  hoftilities,  and 
whofoever  vanquiilied,  they  vanquifhed  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome.  The  fubjetfts  of  Diocletian  en- 
joyed the  bloody  fpe6lacle,  and  congratulated 
each  other,  that  the  mifchicfs  of  civil  war  were 
now  experienced  only  by  the  barbarians  ^*. 

Conduaof  Notwithftanding  the  policy  of  Diocletian,  it 
was  impoiTible  to  maintain  an  equal  and  undif- 
turbed    tranquillity   during   a   reign    of  twenty 

i^  Joiin  Malela,  in  Chron.  Antlochen,  tom.  i.  p.  40?,  409. 

3  5  Zofim.  1.  i.  p.  3.  That  partial  hiftorian  feems  to  celebrate  the 
vigilance  of  Diocletian,  with  a  defign  of  expofing  the  negligence  of 
Conftantine ;  we  may,  however,  lilten  to  an  orator,  "  Nam  quid 
ego  alarum  et  cohortium  caftra  percenfeam,  toto  Rheni  et  Iftri  el 
Euphratis  limitereftltuta."     Panegyr.  Vet.  iv.  18. 

?4-  Ununt  omnes  in  fanguinem  fuum  populi,  quibus  non  contigil 
elTe  Romanis,  obftinatseque  feritatis  poenas  nunc  fponte  perfoivunt. 
Panegyr.  Vet.  iii.  16.  Mamertinus  illulh-ates  the  faft,.  by  the  ex- 
ample of  almoft  all  the  nations  of  the  worJd. 

2.  years 
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years,  and  along  a  frontier  of  many  hundred  ^  ^^^^* 
miles.  Sometimes  the  barbarians  fufpended  u.  ■  ^  ■■  -^ 
their  domeftic  animofities,  and  the  relaxed  vigi-» 
lance  of  the  garrifons  fometimes  gave  a  pafTage 
to  their  ftrength  or  dexterity.  Whenever  the 
provinces  were  invaded,  Diocletian  condu(5ted 
himfelf  with  that  calm  dignity  which  he  always 
afFefled  or  poflefled  j  referved  his  prefence  for 
fuch  occafions  as  were  worthy  of  his  interpofition, 
never  expofed  his  perfon  or  reputation  to  any 
unneceflary  danger,  enfured  his  fuccefs  by  every 
means  that  prudence  could  fuggefl:,  and  difplay- 
ed,  with  oftentation,  the  confequences  of  his  vic- 
tory. In  wars  of  a  more  difficult  nature,  and 
more  doubtful  event,  he  employed  the  rough 
valour  of  Maximian,  and  that  faithful  foldier 
was  content  to  afcribe  his  own  vidlories  to  the 
wife  counfels  and  aufpicious  influence  of  his 
benefaftor.  But  after  the  adoption  of  the  two  Valour  of 
Cjefars,  the  emperors  themfelves  retiring  to  a  ^^^*^'"'' 
lefs  laborious  fcene  of  a6lion,  devolved  on  their 
adopted  fons  the  defence  of  the  Danube  and  of 
the  Rhine*  The  vigilant  Galerius  was  never 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  vanquifliing  an  army 
of  barbarians  on  the  Roman  territory  ".  The 
brave  and  adlive  Conftantius  delivered  Gaul  from 
a  very  furious  inroad  of  the  Alemanni  -,  and  his 
victories  of  Langres   and  VindonifTa   appear   to 

3$  He  complained,  though  not  with  the  ftiiifleft  truth;  '•  Jam 
fluxiffe  annos  quindecim  in  quibus,  in  Illyrico,  ad  ripam  Danubii 
relegatus  cum  gentibus  barbaris  Iui5taret,"  Laftant.  de  M.  P. 
o.  18. 

K  %  have 
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^Jj^^'have  been  a6lions  of  confiderable  danger  and 
C— y"  -m.'  merit.  As  he  traverfed  the  open  country  with  a 
feeble  guard,  he  was  encoippalTed  on  a  fudden 
by  the  fuperior  multitude  of  the  enemy.  He 
retreated  with  difficulty  towards  Langres  -,  but, 
in  the  general  confternation,  the  citizens  refufed 
to  open  their  gates,  and  the  wounded  prince  was 
drawn  up  the  wall  by  the  means  of  a  rope.  But 
on  the  news  of  his  diftrefs,  the  Roman  troops 
haftened  from  all  fides  to  his  relief,  and  before 
the  evening  he  had  fatisfied  his  honour  and  re- 
venge by  the  flaughter  of  fix  thoufand  Ale- 
manni  ^^.  From  the  monuments  of  thofe  times, 
the  obfcure  traces  of  feveral  other  victories  over 
the  barbarians  of  Sarmatia  and  Germany  might 
poffibly  be  coilefled  ;  but  the  tedious  fearch 
would  not  be  rewarded  either  with  amufemenc 
or  with  inftruftion. 
Treatment  The  conducl  which  the  emperor  Probus  had 
barians.  adopted  in  t!]e  difpofal  of  the  vanquiflied,  was 
imitated  by  Diocletian  and  his  aflbciates.  The 
captive  barbarians,  exchanging  death  for  flavery, 
were  diftributcd  among  the  provincials,  and 
alTigned  to  thofe  diftridts  (in  Gaul,  the  terri- 
tories of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Cambray,  Treves, 
Langres,  and  Troyes,  are  particularly  fpecified  ") 
which  had  been  depopulated  by  the  calamities  of 
war.  They  were  ufefully  employed  as  fhepherds 
and  hufbandmen,  but  were  denied  the  exercife 

'  J^  In  the  Greek  text  of  Eufebius,  we  read  fix  thoufand,  a  nura-' 
ber  which  I  have  preferred  to  the  fixty  thoufand  of  Jerome,  Orofius, 
Eutropius,  and  his  Greek  tranllator  Psanius. 

37  Panesjyr.  Vet.  vii.  21. 

of 
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of  arms,  except  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  chap. 
enrol  tl*em  in  the  military  fervice.  Nor  did  the  u->r-^ 
emperors  refufe  the  property  of  lands,  with  a 
lefs  fervile  tenure,  to  fuch  of  the  barbarians  as 
folicited  the  protedion  of  Rome.  They  granted 
a  fettlement  to  feveral  colonies  of  the  Carpi,  the 
Baftarn^e,  and  the  Sarmatians  j  and,  by  a  dan- 
gerous indulgence,  permitted  them  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  retain  their  national  manners  and  inde- 
pendence ^*.  Among  the  provincials,  it  was  a 
fiibjeft  of  flattering  exultation,  that  the  bar- 
barian, lb  lately  an  obje<5t  of  terror,  now  cul- 
tivated their  lands,  drove  their  cattle  to  the 
neighbouring  fair,  and  contributed  by  his  labour 
to  the  public  plenty.  They  congratulated  their 
mafters  on  the  powerful  acceflion  of  fubjefts  and 
foldiers;  but  they  forgot  to  obferve,  that  mul- 
titudes of  fecret  enemies,  infolent  from  fivour, 
or  defperate  from  opprefllon,  were  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire  ^'. 

While  the  Casfars  exercifed  their  valour  on  the   Wars  of 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  prefence  Egypt. 
of  the    emperors   was   required  on  the  fouthern 
confines  of  the  Roman  world.     From  the  Nile 

3*  There  was  a  fettlement  of  the  Sarmatians  in  the  neighbouihood 
ef  Treves,  which  feems  to  have  been  deferted  by  thofe  lazy  Barba- 
rians :  Aufoniiis  fpeaks  of  them  in  his  Mofelle. 

Unde  iter  ingrediens  nemorofa  per  avia  folum, 

Et  nulla  humuni  I'neiflans  veftia:ia  cultus 


Arvaqne  Sauromatum  nuper  metata  colonis. 
There  was  a  town  of  tlie  Carpi  in  the  Lower  Maefia. 

J9  See  the  rhetorical  exultation  of  Eumcnius.     Panegyr.  vli.  9. 

K  3  to 
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^xm^*  ^^  rnount  Atlas,  Africa  was  in  arms,     A  con- 
V — ^^-— '  federacy  of  five  Moorifh  nations  iflued  from  their 
deferts     to     invade    the     peaceful    provinces  *\ 
Julian  had   alTumed   the   purple  at  Carthage*'. 
Achilleus  at   Alexandria,    and  even    the  Blem- 
ir.yes,  renewed,    or  rather    continued,    their  in- 
curfions  into  the   Upper  Egypt.      Scarcely  any 
circumftances   have    been    preferved  of  the  eX' 
ploits  of  Maximian,  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Africa; 
but   it   appears  by  the  event,  that  the  progrefs 
of  his  arms  was  rapid  and  decifive,  that  he  van* 
quiflied    the   fierce!]:    barbarians  of   Mauritania, 
and  that  he  removed  them  from  the  mountains, 
whofe  inacceffible  flrength  had  infpired  their  in- 
habitants with  a  lawlefs  confidence,  and  habitu- 
A.D.igfi.  atcd   them   to  a  life  of  rapine  and   violence  *% 
Diocletian    Dioclctian,  On  his  fide,  opened  the  campaign  m 
»^    sypt-    Egypt  by    the   fiege   of  Alexandria,  cut  off^  the 
aqueducts  which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  every  quarter  of  that  immenfe  city  *\  and 
rendering  his  camp  impregnable  to  the  fallies  of 
the  befieged  multitude,   he  puflied  his  reiterated 
attacks  with  caution  and  vigour.     After  a  fiege 
of  eight  months,  Alexandria,  walled  by  the  fword 

4°  Scaliger  (A'limadvcif,  ad  Eufeb.  p.  243.)  decides  in  his  ufual 
nianner,  that  the  Quinque  gentiani,  or  five  African  nations,  were 
the  five  great  cities,  the  Pentapclis  of  the  inoffenf»ve  province  of 
Cyrene. 

4«  After  his  defeat,  Julian  ftabbed  himfelf  with  a  dagger,  znd, 
jmmediattiy  leaped  inio  ihe  flames.     Viftor  in  Epitome. 

+*  Tu  teiociffimos  MaiiritanitB  populos  inaccefljs  montiiim  jugis 
ft  natural!  munitionc  fidentes,  expugnafti,  recipifti,  tranftulifti.  Pa-« 
negyr.  Vet.  vi.  8. 

43  Sep  the  defcription  of  Alexandiia,  in  Hiitius  de  Bel.  Alex- 
;^ndrin.  c.  ^, 

mi 
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and  by  fire,  implored  the  clemency  of  the  con-  ^  ^^^  ^' 
<jueror  j  but  it  experienced  the  full  extent  of  his 
feveriry.  Many  thoufands  of  the  citizens  perilh- 
ed  in  a  promiscuous  flaughter,  and  there  were 
few  obnoxious  perfons  in  Egypt  who  efcaped  a 
fentence  cither  of  death,  or  at  leaft  of  exile  **. 
The  fate  of  Eufiris  and  of  Coptos  was  ftill  more 
melancholy  than  that  of  Alexandria;  thofe  proud 
cities,  the  former  diftinguifhed  by  its  antiquity, 
the  latter  enriched  by  the  paffage  of  the  Indian 
trade,  were  utterly  deftroyed  by  the  arms  and 
by  the  fevere  order  of  Diocletian  '^^  The  cha- 
rafter  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  infenfible  to  kind- 
nefs,  but  extremely  fufceptible  of  fear,  could 
alone  juflify  this  exceffive  rigour.  The  feditions 
of  Alexandria  had  often  affeded  the  tranquillity 
and  fubfiftence  of  Rome  itfelf.  Since  the  ufurp- 
ation  of  Firmus,  the  province  of  Upper  Egypt, 
incelTantly  relapfing  into  rebellion,  had  embraced 
the  alliance  of  the  favages  of  Ethiopia.  The 
number  of  the  Blcmmyes,  fcattcred  between  the 
ifland  of  Meroe  and  the  Red  Sea,  was  very  in- 
confiderable,  their  difpofition  was  unwarlike, 
their  weapons  rude  and  inoffenfive  '^*.  Yet  in 
the  public  diforders  thefe  barbarians,  whom  anti- 

44  Eutrop.  ix.  24.  Orofius,  vii.  25.  John  Malela  in  Chron. 
Antioch.  p.  409,  410.  Yet  Eumenius  afiuies  us,  that  Egypt  was 
pacified  by  the  clemency  of  Diocletian. 

45  Eulebius  (In  Chron.)  places  their  deftruflion  feveral  year* 
fooner,  and  at  a  time  when  Egypt  itfelf  was  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion 
agausli  the  Romtns. 

4'>  Strabo,  1,  xvii.  p.  i.  172.  Pomponius  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  4.  His 
words  are  curious,  "  Intra,  fi  credere  libet,  vix  homines  magifque 
fcroiferi  j  -i^gipanes,  et  BUmtryes,  et  Satyri." 

K  4  q^ity, 
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quity,  fhocked  with  the  deformity  of  their  figure, 
had  ahnoft  excluded  from  the  human   fpecies, 
prefumed  to  rank  themfelves  among  the  enemies 
of  Rome  ''\     Such  had  been  the  unworthy  allies 
of  the  Egyptians ;  and  while  the  attention  of  the 
ilate  was  engaged  in   more  ferious  wars,   their 
vexatious  inroads  might  again  harafs  the  repofe 
of  the  province.     With  a  view  of  oppofing  to 
the  Blemmyes  a  fuitable  adverfary,    Diocletian 
perfuaded  the  Nobatie,  or  people  of  Nubia,  to 
remove  from  their  ancient  habitations  in  the  de- 
ferts  of  Liybia,  and  refigned  to  them  an  exten- 
five  but  unprofitable  territory  above  Syene  and 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  with   the  ftipulation, 
that  they  fhould  ever  refped  and  guard  the  fron- 
tier of  th'e  empire.     The  treaty  long  fubfifted  \ 
and  till  the  eftablilhment:  of  Chriftianity  intro- 
duced drifter  notions  of  religious  worfhip,  it  v;as 
annually  ratified  by  a  folemn  facrifice  in  the  ifle 
of  Elephantine,  in  which  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
the  barbarians,  adored  the  fame  vifible  or  invi- 
fiblc  powers  of  the  univerfe  '^^ 

At  the  fame  time  that  Diocletian  chaftifed  the 
pad  crimes  of  the  Egyptians,  he  provided  for 
their  future  fafety  and  happincfs  by  many  wife  re- 
gulations which  were  confirmed  and  enforced  undbr 
the  fucceeding  reigns*'.  One  very  remarkable 
fdifl,  which  he  publilhed,  inftead  of  being  con- 

4^7  Aufus  fefe  inferere  foitunas  et  provocare  aima  Roniana, 

4"  See  Piocopius  de  Bell.  Perfic.  1.  i.  c.  19. 

49  He  fixed  the  public  allowance  of  corn  for  the  people  of  Alex- 
andiia,  at  two  millions  of  medlmni j  about  four  hundred  thoufand 
nuarters.     Chron.Pafchal.  p.  276.     Procop.  Hift.  Arcan.  c.  26. 

demned 
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dcnaned  as  the  efFcfl  of  iealous  tyranny,  deferves  to  CHAP. 

r  \  •  XIII. 

be  applauded  as  an  a6l  of  prudence  and  humanity,  u — ^-^-^ 
Hecaufed  adiligent  inquiry  to  be  made  "for  all  the  ^.^.j^"^" 
*^  ancient  books  which  treated  of  the  admirable  books  of 
*^  art  of  making  gold   and   filver,   and  without 
"  pity  committed  them  to  the  flames ;  apprehen- 
*'  five,  as   we  are  affured,    left  the  opulence  of 
^*  the  Egyptians  fhould  infpire  them  with  confi- 
^*  dence  to  rebel  againft  the  empire  ^°,"     But  if 
Diocletian  had  been  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
that  valuable  art,  far  from  extinguifliing  the  me- 
mory, he  would  have  converted  the  operation  of 
it  to  the  benefit  of  the  public   revenue.     It  is 
much  more  likely,  that  his  good  fenfe  difcovered 
to  him  the  folly  of  fuch  magnificent  pretenfions, 
and  that  he  was  defirous  of  preferving  the  reafon 
^nd  fortunes  of  his  fubjefts  from  the  mifchievous  Novelty 
purfuit.     It  may  be  remarked,  that  thefe  ancient  ^refs^of* 
books,    fo  liberally  afcribed  to   Pythagoras,    to  ih^"^^!^ 
Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the  pious  frauds 
of  more  recent  adepts.     The  Greeks  were  inat-^    ' 
tentive  either  to  the  ufe  or  to  the  abufe  of  chy- 
miftry.     In  that  immenfe  regifter,  where  Pliny 
has  depofited  the  difcoveries,  the  arts,  and   the 
errors  of  mankind,  there  is  not  the  leafr  mention 
of  the  tranfmutation  of  rnetals  j  and  the  perfccu- 
tion  of  Diocletian  is  the  firft  authentic  event  in 
the  hiflory  of  alchymy.     The  conqueft  of  Egypt 
by  the  Arabs  diffufed  that  vain  fcience  over  the 
globe.     Congenial  to  the  avarice  of  the  human 
heart,  it  was  ftudied  in  China  as  in  Europe,  with 

J°  John  An^ioch  in  Excerp.  Vabfian.  p.  ^3.|..     Suidr^s  in  Dioslc 
|ian. 

cc^ual 
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^xm.^'  ^^"^^  eagernefs,  and  with  equal  fuccefs.  The 
darknefs  of  the  middle  ages  enfured  a  favourable 
reception  to  every  tale  of  wonder,  and  the  re- 
vival of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and 
fuggefted  more  fpecious  arts  of  deception,  Phi- 
lofophy,  with  the  aid  of  experience,  has  at  length 
banifhed  the  ftudy  of  alchymy  j  and  the  prefent 
age,  however  defirous  of  riches,  is  content  to 
feek  them  by  the  humbler  means  of  commerce 
and  induftry  ", 

The  reduftion  of  Egypt  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  Pcrfian  war.  It  was  referved  for 
the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  vanquifh  that  powerful 
nation,  and  to  extort  a  confefTion  from  the  fuc- 
cefTors  of  Artaxerxes,  of  the  fuperior  majcllv  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

We  have  obferved  under  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
that  Armenia  was  fubdued  by  the  perfidy  and  the 
arms  of  the  Perfians,  and  that,  a^ter  the  affafii- 
nation  of  Chofroes,  his  fon  Tiridates,  the  infant 
heir  of  the  monarchy,  was  faved  by  the  fidelity 
of  his  friends,  and  educated  under  the  protection 
of  the  emperors.  Tiridates  derived  from  his 
exile  fuch  advantages  as  he  could  never  have 
obtained  on  the  throne  of  Armenia;  the  early 
knowledge  of  adverfity,  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
Roman  difcipline.  He  fignalized  his  youth  by  i 
deeds  of  valour,  and  difplayed  a  matchlefs  dexr 
terity,  as  well  as  ftrength,  in  every  martial  ex- 
crcife,  and  even  in  the  lefs  honourable  contefts 


Tiridates 
the  Aime 

;nian. 


5»  See  a  fhort  hiftofy  and  confutation  of  Alchymy,  in  the  works 
of  that  philofophical  compiler,  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  tofli.  i.  p.  327 

of 
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of  the  Olympian  games**.     Thofe  qualities  were  ^^j^^* 

more  nobly  exerted  in  the  defence  of  his  bene-  ' ^ — » 

(aidor  Licinius".  That  officer,  in  the  fedition  •^•^•*^*- 
which  occafioned  the  death  of  Probus,  was  ex« 
pofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger,  and  the  en- 
raged foldiers  were  forcing  their  v/ay  into  his 
tent,  when  they  were  checked  by  the  fingle  arm 
of  the  Armenian  prince.  The  gratitude  of  Ti- 
ridatcs  contributed  foon  afterwards  to  his  reflora- 
tion.  ]  icinius  was  in  every  ftation  the  friend 
and  compa.'uon  of  Galerius,  and  the  merit  of 
Galerius,  lung  before  he  was  raifed  to  the  di(2;nity 
of  C^far,  had  been  known  and  efteemcd  by  Dio- 
cletian. In  the  third  year  of  that  emperor's 
reign,  Tiridates  was  inverted  with  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  The  jufiice  of  the  meafure  was 
not  lels  evident  than  its  expediency.  It  was  time 
to  refcue  from  the  ufurpation  of  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch an  important  territory,  which,  fince  the 
reign  of  Nero,  had  been  always  granted  under 
the  protection  of  the  *■  mpire  to  a  younger  branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Arfaces  '*, 

y*  Se?  the  education  and  Jlrengtii  of  Tiridates  in  the  Armenian 
hiftory  of  Mofes  of  Ciiorene,  1.  ii.  c.  76.  He  could  leize  two  wii4 
bulls  by  the  hofns,  and  break,  them  oft"  vvith  hs  hands. 

5}  If  we  give  credit  to  the  younger  Vicloi-,  who  I'uppofes  that  in 
the  year  323,  I/icinius  was  only  fixty  years  of  age,  he  could  I'carcely 
be  the  fame  perfon  as  the  patron  of  Tiridates  ;  but  we  know  from 
much  better  authority  (Eul'tb.  Hilt.  Eccleliall.  1.  x.  c.  8.)>  that 
Licinius  was  at  that  time  in  the  laft  period  of  old  age  :  ijxteen  years 
before,  he  is  reprelented  with  grey  hairs,  and  as  the  contemporary 
of  Galerius.  See  Laftant.  c.  32.  Licinius  was  probably  born 
^out  the  year  250. 

H  See  the  fixty-fecond  and  fixty-thiid  books  of  Dion  Cnfiius. 

Whei) 
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A.D.2S6. 
His  refto- 
ration  to 
the  throne 
of  Arme- 


State  of 
the  couH- 
try. 


Revolt  of 

tlae  people 
and  no* 


When  Tiridates  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of 
Armenia,  he  was  received  with  an  unfeigned 
tranfporc  of  joy  and  loyalty.  During  twenty-fix 
years,  the  country  had  experienced  the  real  and 
imaginary  hardfliips  of  a  foreign  yoke.  The 
Perfian  monarchs  adorned  their  new  conqueft 
with  magnificent  building^;  but  thofe  monu- 
ments had  been  erefted  at  the  expence  of  the 
people,  and  v/ere  abhorred  as  badges  of  flavery. 
The  apprehenfion  of  a  revolt  had  infpired  the 
moll  rigorous  precautions :  opprefTion  had  been 
aggravated  by  infult,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of 
the  public  hatred  had  been  produdive  of  every 
meafure  that  could  render  it  flill  more  impla- 
cable. We  have  already  remarked  the  intolerant 
fpirit  of  the  Magian  religion.  The  ftatues  of  the 
deified  kings  of  Armenia,  and  the  facred  images 
of  the  fun  and  moon,  were  broke  in  pieces  by 
the  zeal  of  the  conqueror-,  and  the  perpetual  fire 
of  Ormuzd  was  kindled  and  preferved  upon  an 
altar  eredted  on  the  fummit  of  mount  Bagavan  ". 
It  was  natural,  that  a  people  exafperated  by  fo 
many  injuries,  fliould  arm  with  zeal  in  the  caufe 
of  their  independence,  their  religion,  and  their 
hereditary  fovereign.  The  torrent  bore  down 
every  obilacle,  and  the  Perfian  garrifons  retreated 
before  its  fury.     The  nobles  of  Armenia  flew  to 


55  Mofes  of  Chorene,  Hid.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  74..  The  ftatues 
had  been  erefted  by  Valarfaces,  who  reigned  in  Armenia  about  130 
years  before  Chrift,  and  was  the  firft  king  of  the  family  of  Arfaces 
(fee  Mofes  Hift.  Aimen.  1.  ii.  z,  3.).  The  deification  of  the  Arfa^ 
cides  is  mentioned  by  Juftin  (xli.  5.)  and  by  Ammianus  MarceU 
linus  (xxiii.  6.)» 

the 
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the  ftandard  of  Tiridates,  all  alleging  their  paft  C  HAP. 

merit,  offering  their  future  fervice,  and  foliciting  > ,^^— ' 

from  the  new  king  thofe  honours  and  rewards 
from  which  they  had  been  excluded  with  difdain 
under  the  foreign  government ^^     The  command 
of  the  army  was  beflowed  on  Artavafdes,  whofe 
father  had  faved  the  infancy  of  Tiridates,  and 
whofe  family  had  been  maffacred  for  that  gene- 
rous action.     The  brother  of  Artavafdes  obtained 
the  government  of  a  province.     One  of  the  firft 
military  dignities    was   conferred    on   the  fatrap 
Otas,  a  man  of  fingular  temperance   and  forti- 
tude, who  prefented  to  the  king,  his  filler"  and 
a  confiderable  treafure,  both  of  which,  in  a  fe- 
queflered  fortrefs,  Otas  had  preferved  from  vio- 
lation.    Among  the  Armenian  nobles  appeared  Story  of 
an   ally,  whofe  fortunes  are   too  remarkable  to         "  ' 
pafs  unnoticed.     His  name  was  Mamgo,  his  ori- 
gin was  Scythian,  and  the  horde  which  acknow- 
ledged his  authority,  had  encamped  a  very  few 
years  before  on  the  flcirts  of  the  Chinefe  empire^% 
which  at  that  time  extended  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
s' The  Armenian  nobility  was  numerous  and  powerful.     Mofes 
mentions  many  families  which  were  diftinguifhed  imder  the  reign  of 
Valarfaces  (I,  ii.  7.),  and  which  ftill  fubfilted  in  his  own  time,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.     See  the  preface  of  his  Editors. 

57  She  was  named  Chofroiduchta,  and  had  not  the  os  patuhim  like 
ather  women.  (Kift.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  79-)  I  do  not  underftand  the 
exprefhon . 

58  In  the  Armenian  Hiftory  (1.  ii.  7S.)>  as  well  as  in  the  Geogra- 
phy (p.  367.),  China  is  called  Zenia,  or  Zenalhn.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  the  produ6tIon  of  filk,  by  the  opulence  of  the  natives, 
and  by  their  love  of  peace,  above  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth, 

bourhoo'i 
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CHAP,  boiirhood  of  Sogdiana  ^^.  Having  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  his  mafter,  Mamgo,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and 
implored  the  protedion  of  Sapor.  The  emperor 
of  China  claimed  the  fugitive,  and  alleged  tiie 
rights  of  fovereignty.  The  Perfian,  monarch 
pleaded  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  and  with  fomc 
difficulty  avoided  a  war,  by  the  promife  that  he 
would  banifh  Mamgo  to  the  uttermoft  parts  of 
the  Weft  J  a  punifhment,  as  he  defcribed  it,  not 
lefs  dreadful  than  death  itfelf.  Armenia  was 
chofen  for  the  place  of  exile,  and  a  large  diftrid 
was  affigned  to  the  Scythian  horde,  on  which 
they  might  feed  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  re- 
move their  encampment  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, according  to  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year.  They  were  employed  to  repel  the  invafion 
of  Tiridates  j  but  their  leader,  after  weighing  the 
obligations  and  injuries  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Perfian  monarch,  refolved  to  abandon 
his  party.  The  Armenian  prince,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  merit  as  well  as  power  of 
Mamgo,  treated  him  with  diftinguilhed  refpedt ; 
and  by  admitting  him  into  his  confidence,  ac- 

S9  Vou-ti,  the  firft  emperor  of  the  feventh  dynafty,  who  thett 
reigned  in  China,  had  political  tranfaftions  with  Fergana,  a  pro- 
vince of  Sogdiana,  and  is  faid  to  have  received  a  Roman  embafly 
(Hiftoire  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  38.).  In  thofe  ages  the  Chinefe  kept 
a  ganifon  at  Kafhgar,  and  one  of  their  generals,  about  the  time  of 
Trajan,  marched  as  far  as  the  Cafpian  fea.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  China  and  the  weftern  countries,  a  curious  me- 
moir of  M.  deGuignes  may  be  confulted,  in  the  Academic  des  In- 
fcriptions,  torn,  xxxii.  p.  355. 

quired 
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quired  a  brave  and  faithful  fervant,  who  contri-  C  ^^^^' 
buted  very  effedlually  to  his  relloration  "^^  v,^ ■»/--* 

For  a  while,  fortune  appeared  to  favour  the  The  Per- 

■  ^  1  r  rr^-   •  J  TT  1      fiansreco- 

cnterprifing  valour  or  1  indates.     He  not  only  verArmc- 
cxpellcd  the  enemies  of  his  fannily  and  country  ^'^' 
from  the  whole  extent  of  Armenia,  but  in  the 
profecution  of  his  revenge  he  carried  his  arms, 
or  at  lead  his  incurfions,  into  the  heart  of  Afiyria. 
The  hiftorian,  who   has  preferved  the  name  of 
Tiridates  from  oblivion,  celebrates,  with  a  de- 
gree of  national  enthufiafm,  his  perfonal  prowefs  ; 
and,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  eaftern   romance,  de- 
fcribes  the  giants  and  the  elephants  that  fell  be- 
neath his  invincible  arm.     It  is  from  other  infor- 
mation that  we  difcover  the  diftrafled  ftate  of  the 
Perfian  monarchy,  to  which  the  king  of  Armenia 
was  indebted  for  fome  part  of  his  advantages. 
The  throne  was  difputed  by  the  ambition  of  con- 
tending brothers;  and   Hormuz,  after   exerting 
without  fuccefs    the  ftrength  of  his  own  party, 
had  recourfe  to  the  dangerous  affiftance  of  the 
barbarians  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea  *'.     The  civil  war  was,  however,  foon 
terminated,  either  by  a  victory,  or  by  a  recon- 
ciliation i  and  Narfes,  who   was  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged as  king  of  Perfia,  direcled  his  whole 

«"  See  Hift.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  8i. 

*'  Ipfos  Perfas  ipfumque  Regem  afcitis  Saccis,  et  Ruffis,  et 
Gellis,  petit  fiater  Oiniics.  Panegyric.  Vet.  iii.  i.  The  Saccae 
were  a  nation  of  wandering  Scyihians,  who  encainped  towards  the 
fources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  The  Gelli  were  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ghilan  along  the  Calpian  fe.i,  and  who  fo  long,  under  the 
name  of  Dilemites,  infefted  the  Punfian  monarchy.  See  d'Herbelot, 
Bibliothet^ue  Orientals. 

force 
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force  againft  the  foreign  enemy.  The  contefr 
then  became  too  unequal  j  nor  was  the  valour  of 
the  hero  able  to  v/ithftand  the  power  of  the  mo- 
narch. Tiridates,  a  fecond  time  expelled  from 
the  throne  of  Armenia,  once  more  took  refuge 
in  the  court  of  the  emperors.  Narfes  foon  re- 
eflabliihed  his  authority  over  the  revolted  pro- 
vince i  and  loudly  complaining  of  the  protcdion 
afforded  by  the  Romans  to  rebels  and  fugitives, 
afpired  to  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft**. 

Neither  prudence  nor  honour  could  permit  the 
emperors  to  forfake  the  caufe  of  the  Armenian 
king,  and  it  was  refolved  to  exert  the  force  of 
the  empire  in  the  Perfian  war.  Diocletian,  with 
the  calm  dignity  which  he  conftantly  afifumed, 
fixed  his  own  ftation  in  the  city  of  Antioch,  from  . 
whence  he  prepared  and  direfled  the  military 
operations  *\  The  condudl  of  the  legions  was 
intruded  to  the  intrepid  valour  of  Galerlus,  who, 
for  that  important  purpofc,  was  removed  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  thofe  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  armies  foon  encountered  each  other  in  the 
plains  of  Mefopotamia,  and  two  battles  were 
fought  with  various  and  doubtful  fuccefs :  but 
the  third  engagement  was  of  a  more  dccifive  na- 

^*  Mofes  of  Choiene  takes  no  notice  of  this  fecond  revolution, 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  collefl  from  a  pafiage  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinu$  (1.  xxiii.  5.).  Laftantius  fpeaks  of  the  ambition  of 
Narfes,  "  Concitatus  domefticis  exemplis  avi  fiii  Saporis  ad  cccu- 
pandum   orientem  magnis  copiis  inhiabat."     De  Mort.  Perfecut. 

c-  9- 

6j  We  may  readily  believe,  that  Laftantlus  afcribes  to  cowardice 

the  conduit  of  Diocletian.  Julian,  in  his  oration,  fays,  that  he 
jemained  with  all  the  forces  of  the  empire}  a  very  hyperbolical  ex- 
preffion. 

ture; 
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turcj  and  the  Roman  army  recrivcd  a  total  over-  ^§r^^' 
throw,  which  is  attributed  to  the  railmefs  of  Ga- 
lerius,  who,  with  an  inconfiderable  body  of 
troops,  attacked  the  innumerable  hod  of  the 
Perfians  ^*.  But  the  confideration  of  the  country 
that  was  the  fcene  of  aflion,  may  fuggeft  another 
reafon  for  his  defeat.  The  fame  ground  on  which 
Galerius  \A«as  vanquifhcd,  had  been  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  death  of  CrafTus,  and  the  flaugh- 
ter  often  legions.  It  was  a  plain  of  more  than 
fixry  miles,  which  extended  from  the  hills  of 
Carrhae  to  the  Euphrates  j  a  fmooth  and  barren 
furface  of  fandy  defert,  without  a  hillock,  with- 
out a  tree,  and  without  a  fpring  of  frefli  water  ^^ 
The  fteady  infantry  of  the  Romans,  fainting  with 
heat  and  third,  could  neither  hope  for  victory  if 
they  preferved  their  ranks,  nor  break  their  ranks 
without  expofing  themfeives  to  the  mod  immi- 
nent danger.  In  this  fituation  they  were  gradu- 
ally encompafled  by  the  fuperior  numbers,  ha- 
rafled  by  the  rapid  evolutions,  and  deftroyed  by 
the  arrows  of  the  barbarian  cavalry.  The  king 
of  Armenia  had  fignalized  his  valour  in  the  battle, 
and  acquired  perfonal  glory  by  the  public  mif- 
fortune.  He  was  purfucd  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates i  his  horfe  was  wounded,  and  it  appeared 
impoflibie  for  him  to  efcapc  the  viflorious  enemy, 

**  Our  five  abbrevlators,  Eutroplus,  Feftus,  th?  tv/o  Vifiors 
and  Orofius,  all  relate  the  laft  and  great  battle  j  but  Orofius  is  the 
©nly  one  who  fpeaks  of  the  two  former. 

^i  The  nature  of  the  country  is  finely  defcribed  by  Piutaich,  in 
thelfeof  Crafllis,  and  by  Xenophon,  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Ana- 
bafis. 

Vol.  II,  L  In 
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^xin^"  ^^  ^^^^  extremity  Tiridates  embraced  the  only 
< — V-— »  refuge  which  he  faw  before  him  :  he  difmoiinted 
and  plunged  into  the  ftream.  His  armour  was 
heavy,  the  river  very  deep,  and  at  thofe  parts  at 
lead  half  a  mile  in  breadth  " ;  yet  fuch  was  his 
flrength  and  dexterity,  that  he  reached  in  fafety 
the  oppofite  bank  ^\  With  regard  to  the  Roman 
general,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  circumftances  of 
his  efcapci  but  when  he  returned  to  Antioch, 
His  rcccp-  Diocletian  received  him,  not  with  the  tendernefs 

tion  by  ^       _  .        ,  111  -11 

Diocle-       of  a  friend  and  colleague,  but  with  the  indigna- 
^^"'  tion  of  an  offended  fovereign.     The  haughtieft 

of  men,  clothed  in  his  purple,  but  humbled  by 
the  fenfe  of  his  fault  and  misfortune,  was  obliged 
to  follow  the  emperor's  chariot  above  a  mile  on 
foot,  and  to  exhibit,  before  the  whole  court,  the 
fpeftacle  of  his  difgrace  *^ 
Second  As  foon  as  Diocletian  had  indulged  his  private 

of  ciaif"  refentmcnt,  and  aflerted  the  majefly  of  fupreme 
power,  he  yielded  to  the  fubmiflive  entreaties  of 
the  Csfar,  and  permitted  him  to  retrieve  his  own 
honour  as  well  as  that  of  the  Roman  arms.  In 
the  room  of  the  unwarlike  troops  of  Afia,  which 
had  moft  probably  ferved  in  the  firfl;  expedition, 
a  fecond  army  was  drawn  from  the  veterans  and 
new  levies  of  the  Illyrian  frontier,  and  a  confi- 

*.''  See  Fofter's  DifTertatlon  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  tranilatioit 
of  the  Anabafis  by  Spelman  ;  which  I  will  venture  to  recommend  as 
one  of  the  beft  verfions  extant, 

^7  Hift.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  76.  I  have  transferred  this  exploit  of 
Tiridates  from  an  imaginary  defeat  to  the  real  one  of  Galeriu?. 

**  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xiv.  The  mile,  in  the  hands  of  Eu- 
tropius  (ix.  24.),  of  Feftus  (c.  iS')>  ^^'^  ^^  Orofms  (vii.  25.), 
eafily  increafcd  tojcvaal  raiks, 

I  derablc 
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derable  body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries  were  taken  ^  ^^  ^* 
into  the  Imperial  pay  ^^.  At  the  head  of  a  chofen  v.,»-y-.^ 
army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  Galerius  again 
pafTed  the  Euphrates  j  bur,  inflead  of  expofing 
his  legions  in  the  open  plains  of  Mefopotamia, 
he  advanced  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
where  he  found  the  inhabitants  devoted  to  his 
caufe,  and  the  country  as  favourable  to  the  ope- 
rations of  infantry,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
motions  of  cavalry  ^°.  Adverfity  had  confirmed 
the  Roman  difcipline,  while  the  barbarians,  H:s\'ic^ 
elated  by  fuccefs,  were  become  fo  negligent  and 
remifs,  that  in  the  moment  when  they  leaft  ex- 
pected it,  they  were  furprifed  by  the  active  con- 
duel  of  Galerius,  who,  attended  only  by  two 
horfemen,  had  with  his  own  eyes  fccretly  exa- 
mined the  ftate  and  pofition  of  their  camp.  A 
furprize,  efpecially  in  the  night-time,  was  for  the 
mofl  part  fatal  to  a  Perfian  army.  "  Their 
*'  horfes  were  tied,  and  generally  fhackled,  to 
*'  prevent  their  running  away  j  and  if  an  alarm 
''  happened,  a  Perfian  had  his  houfing  to  fix, 
"  his  horfe  to  bridle,  and  his  corflet  to  put  on^ 
"  before  he  could  mount  ^\"  On  this  occafion, 
the  impetuous  attack  of  Galerius  fpread  diforder 
and  difmay  over  the  camp  of  the  barbarians.  A 
(flight  refinance  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  car- 

*9  Aurelius  Viftor.     Jornandes  de  Rebus  Getlcis,  c.  21. 

70  Aurelius  Vi£lor  fays,  "  Per  Armeniam  in  hoftes  contrndit, 
que  ferme  fola,  feu  facilior  vincendi  via  eit."  He  followed  the 
condud  of  Trajan,  and  tlie  idea  of  Julius  CxCav. 

71  Xenophcn's  Anabafis,  1.  iii.  For  that  reafon  the  Perfian  ca- 
valry encamped  fixty  Ihdia  from  the  enemy. 

L  2  na^e. 
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CHAP,  nage,  and,  in  the  general  confufion,  the  wound- 
i,  ■.^..—r  ed  monarch  (for  Naries  commanded  his  armies 
in  perfon)  fled  towards  the  deferts  of  Media. 
His  fumptuous  tents,  and  thofe  of  his  fatraps, 
afforded  an  immenfe  booty  to  the  conqueror;  and 
an  incident  is  mentioned,  which  proves  the  ruftic 
but  martial  ignorance  of  the  legions  in  the  ele- 
gant fuperfiuities  of  life.  A  bag  of  fhining  lea- 
ther filled  with  pearls,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  foldier  ;  he  carefully  preferved  the  bag, 
but  he  threv/  away  its  contents,  judging,  that 
whatever  was  of  no  ufe  could  not  pofiibly  be  of 
andbeha-  any  value '^.  The  principal  lofs  of  Narfes  was 
h'is"oyni  ^f  a  much  mofc  affedting  nature.  Several  of  his 
c-^ptives,  vvives,  his  fillers,  and  children,  who  had  attended 
the  army,  were  made  captives  in  the  defeat.  But 
though  the  character  of  Galerius  had  in  general 
very  little  affinity  with  that  of  Alexander,  he 
imitated,  after  his  vi£cory,  the  amiable  behaviour 
of  the  Macedonian  towards  the  family  of  Darius, 
The  wives  and  children  of  Narfes  were  protedled 
from  violence  and  rapine,  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  fafety,  and  treated  v/ith  every  mark  of  refpeft 
and  tendernefs,  that  was  due  from  a  generous 
enemy,  to  their  age,  their  fex>  and  their  royal 
dignity  ". 
Negocia-  While  the  Eail  anxioufly  expelled  the  decifion 
of  this  great  contell,  the  emperor  Diocletian, 
'•^  , 

7-  The  ftory  is  told  by  Ammianus,  1.  xxii.  Iniler.d  of  faccam 
fome  read  fcutum. 

73  The  Perfians  confefled  the  Roman  fuperlority  in  morals  as  well 
as  in  arms.  Eutrop.  ix.  ^^4..  But  this  rcfpe^  and  gratitude  of 
enemies  is  very  feldcm  to  be  found  in  their  own  accounts, 

having 
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Iiavino:  afTembled  in  Syria  a  (Ironor  army  of  ob-  ^  hap. 

t>  J  o  J  XIII. 

fervation,  difplaycd  from  a  diftance  the  refources  y^-~,^ 
of  the  Roman   power,  and  referved  himfclf  for 
any  future  emergency  of  the  war.     On  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  viftory,  he  condefcended  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  frontier;  with  a  view  of  mo- 
derating, by  his  prefcnce  and  counfels,  the  pride 
of  Galerius.    The  interview  of  the  Roman  princes 
at  Nifibis  was  accompanied  with  every  exprefiion 
of  relpeifl    on   one  fide,    and  of  efteem  on  the 
other.     It  v/as  in  that  city  that  they  foon  after- 
wards  gave  audience   to  the  ambaffador  of  the 
Great  King'*.     The  power,  or  at  lead  the  fpirif: 
of  Narfes,  had  been  broken  by  his  laft  dc:feat  1 
and  he  confidered  an  immediate  peace  as  the  only 
means  that  could  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman 
arms.     He  difpatched  Apharban,  a  fervant  who 
poffefled  his  favour  and  confidence,  with  a  com- 
inifTion  to  negociate  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  receive 
whatever   conditions  the  conqueror  Hiould   im- 
pofe.     Apharban  opened  the  conference  by  ex-  Spe.ch  of 
prCiTing  his  maker's  gratitude  for  the  generous  ambJra-^' 
treatment  of  his  family,  and  by  foliciting  the  li-  ^°^' 
berty  of  thofe  illuftrious  captives.     He  celebrated 
the  valour  of  Galerius  without  degrading  the  re- 
putation of  Narfes,  and  thought  it  no  didionour 
to  confefs  the  fuperiority  of  the  victorious  C^far, 
over  a  monarch  who  had  furpafied  in  glory  all 

7+  The  account  of  the  negociation  is  taken  from  the  fraoments  of 
Peter  the  Patrician,  in  the  Exccrpta  Legntionuni  publifhed  in  thi 
Byzantine  ColIe6lion.  Peter  lived  under  Juftinian  ;  but  it  is  very 
evident,  by  the  nature  of  his  materials,  that  they  are  drav.ii  from 
the  murt  authentic  and  rcfpcftable  writers. 

I-  3  the 
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CHAP,  the  princes  of  his  race.  Notwithftanding  the 
L,.-y~— ;>  juftice  of  the  Perfian  caufe,  he  was  empowered 
to  fubmit  the  prefent  differences  to  the  decifion 
of  the  emperors  themfelves  ;  convinced  as  he 
was,  that,  in  the  midft  of  profperity,  they  would 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune. 
Apharban  concluded  his  difcourfe  in  the  ftyle  of 
eaftern  allegory,  by  obferving  that  the  Roman 
and  Perfian  monarchies  were  the  two  eyes  of  the 
world,  which  would  remain  imperfed  and  muti- 
lated if  either  of  them  fhould  be  put  out. 
Anfwer  of  (c  jj;  v^^ell  becomcs  the  Perfians,"  replied  Ga- 
lerius,  with  a  tranfport  of  fury,  which  feemed  to 
convulfe  his  whole  frame,  "  it  well  becomes  the 
<*  Perfians  to  expatiate  on  the  vicifTitudes  of  for- 
<^  tune,  and  calmly  to  read  us  ledtures  on  the 
'*  virtues  of  moderation.  Let  them  remember 
''  their  own  moderation  towards  the  unhappy  Va- 
'*  lerian.  They  vanquiflied  him  by  fraud,  they 
"  treated  him  with  indignity.  They  detained 
'«  him  till  the  lafl:  moment  of  his  life  in  fhame- 
*'  ful  captivity,  and  after  his  death  they  expofed 
<'  his  body  to  perpetual  ignominy."  Softening, 
however,  his  tone,  Galerius  infinuated  to  the  am- 
baflador,  that  it  had  never  been  the  practice  of 
the  Romans  to  trample  on  a  proftrate  enemy  j 
and  that,  on  this  occafion,  they  fhould  confult 
their  own  dignity,  rather  than  the  Perfian  merit. 
^e  difmilTed  Apharban  with  a  hope,  that  Narfes 
would  foon  be  informed  on  what  conditions  he 
might  obtain,  from  the  clemency  of  the  empe- 
rors, a  lading  peace,  and  the  refloration  of  his 

wives 
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wives  and  children.     In  this  conference  we  may  ^  ^^^  ^' 
difcover  the  fierce  paflions  of  Galerius,  as  well  <-    ^  ■ '   * 
as  his  deference  to  the  fuperior  wifdom  and  au- 
thority of  Diocletian.     The  ambition  of  the  for- 
mer grafped  at  the  conqueft  of  the  Eafl,  and  had 
propofed  to  reduce  Perfia  into  the  ftate  of  a  pro- 
vince.    The  prudence  of  the  latter,  who  adhered  -^'^'^'^r^-. 
to  the  moderate  policy  of  Augufius  and  the  An^-  oclctian. 
tonines,  embraced  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
terminating  a  fuccefsful  war  by  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  peace  ". 

In  purfuance  of  their  promife,  the  emperors  Conclu- 
feon  afterwards  appointed  Sicorius  Probus,  one  ^'"" 
of  th«ir  fecretaries,  to  acquaint  the  Perfian  court 
with  their  final  refolution.  As  the  minifter  of 
peace,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  po- 
litenefs  and  friendfhip ;  but,  under  the  pretence 
of  allowing  him  the  necefTary  repofe  after  fo  long 
a  journey,  the  audience  of  Probus  was  deferred 
from  day  to  days  and  he  attended  the  flow  mo- 
tions of  the  king,  till  at  length  he  was  admitted 
to  his  prefence,  near  the  river  Afprudus  in  Media. 
The  fecret  motive  of  Narfes  in  this  delay,  had 
bfen  to  colled  fuch  a  military  force,  ^s  rnighi 
enable  him,  though  fincerely  defirous  of  peace, 
to  negociate  with  the  greater  weight  ^nd  dignity. 
Three  perfons  only  aflifted  at  this  ijnportant  con- 
fprenee,  the  ipinifter  Apharban,  the  prsefed  of 
the  guards,  and  an  officer  who  had  commanded 

7S  Adeo  Victor  (fays  Aurelius)  ut  ni  Valerius,  cujus  nutu  omnia 
gerebantur,  abnuiflet,  Romani  fafccs  in  provinciam  novam  f'errentur. 
Y^riim  pars  terrarum  tainen  nobis  utilior  quaelita, 

L  4  or\ 
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^xm^'  °"  ^^'^  Armenian  frontier '^  The  firft  condition 
v~— V — '  propofed  by  the  ambaflador,  is  not  at  prrfent  of 
a  very  intelligible  nature;  that  the-ciry  of  Nifibis 
might  be  eftabliQied  for  the  place  of  mutual  ex- 
change, or,  as  we  (hould  formerly  have  termed 
it,  for  the  ftaple  of  tradr,  between  the  two  em- 
pires. There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
intention  of  the  Roman  princes  to  improve  their 
revenue  by  fome  reftraints  upon  commerce;  but 
as  Nifibis  was  fituated  within  their  own  domi- 
nions, and  as  they  were  mailers  both  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports,  it  (liould  feem,  that  fuch  re- 
ftraints were  the  objects  of  an  internal  law,  rather 
than  of  a  foreign  treaty.  To  render  them  more 
effedlua),  fome  (lipulations  were  probably  re- 
quired on  the  fide  of  the  king  of  Pt-rfia,  which 
appeared  fo  very  repugnant  either  to  his  intereft 
or  to  his  dignity,  that  Narfes  could  not  be  per- 
fuaded  to  fubfcribe  them.  As  ihis  was  the  only 
article  to  which  he  refufcd  his  confent,  it  was 
no  longer  infilled  on  j  and  the  emperors  either 
fufFered  the  trade  to  flow  in  its  natural  channels, 
or  contented  themfelves  with  fuch  rellriflions, 
as  it  depended  on  their  own  authority  to  cfta-i 
blifh. 
and  p.rti-  As  foon  as  this  difficulty  was  removed,  a  fo- 
ciesofthe  j^rnn  peace  was  concluded  and  ratified   between 

treaty.  *  _  _   ^  ■ 

the  two  nations.     The  conditions  of  a  treaty  fo 
glorious  to  the  empire,  and  fo  neceflary  to  Perfia, 

T^  Ke  had  been  governor  of  Sumium  (Pet.  Patrlcius  in  Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  30.).  This  province  feems  to  be  mentioned  by  Mofes  of 
Chorene  (Geograph.  p.  360.},  and  lay  to  the  Eaft  of  Mount  Ara- 
rat. 

may 
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jnay  deferve  a   more  peculiar  attention,  as  the  ^^rn^' 

hiftory  of  Rome  prefenrs  very  few  tranfaclions  of  1 ,^— j 

a  fimilar  nature  j  mod  of  her  wars  having  either 
been  terminated  by  abfolute  conqueft,  or  waged 
againft  barbarians  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  letters. 
I.  The  Aboras,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Xenophon,  The  Abo- 

,  ,  ras  fixed  as 

the  Araxes,  was  fixed  as  the  boundary   between  the  limu$ 
the  two  monarchies".     That  ri/er,  which  rofe  ^^l^l^^"^ 
near  the  Tigris,  was  increafed  a  few  miles  below  pii". 
Nifibis,  by  the  little  dream  of  the  Mygdonius, 
pafTed   under  the  walls  of  Singara,  and  fell  into 
the    Euphrates   at   Circefium,    a  frontier    town, 
which,     by    the    care    of   Diocletian,    was   very 
ftrongly  fortified  ^^      Mefopotamia,    the  objeft 
of  io  many  wars,  was  ceded  to  the  empire  j   and 
the  PerHans,  by  this  treaty,  renounced  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  that  great  province,     II.  They  relin-  CeflTionof 
quiflied  to  the  Romans  five  provinces  beyond  the  vincesbe- 
Tigris ''.     Their  fituation  formed  a  very  ufeful  x^i-is,^*^ 
barrier,  and  their  natural  flrength  was  foon  im- 

77  By  an  error  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  the  pofstion  of  Sin- 
gara is  removed  from  the  Aboras  to  the  Tigris,  which  may  have 
produced  the  miftake  of  Peter,  in  aiDgning  the  latter  river  for  the 
Duund.uy,  inftead  cf  the  former.  The  line  of  the  Roman  frontier 
traverll'd,  but  never  followed,  the  courfe  of  the  Tigris. 

7^  Piocoplus  de  Edificiis,  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

79  Three  of  the  provinces,  Zabdicer.e,  Arzancne,  and  Carduene, 
are  allowed  on  all  fides.  But  inftead  of  the  other  two,  Peter  (in 
Excei-pt,  Leg.  p.  jo.'  inferts  Rehimene  and  Sophene.  I  have  pre- 
ferred Ammianus  I.  XXV.  7),  becaufe  it  might  be  proved,  that 
Sophene  was  never  in  the  hands  of  the  Perfians,  either  before  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  or  after  that  of  Jovian.  For  want  of  correct 
maps,  like  thofe  of  M  d'Anville,  almoft  all  the  moderns,  with 
Tiliemont  and  Val  fius  at  their  head,  have  imagined,  that  it  was  in 
ielpc6l;  to  Perfia,  and  not  to  Rome,  that  the  five  provinces  were 
lituatf  beyond  the  Tigris. 

proved 
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^  ^^  ^-  proved  by  art  and  military  fkill.  Four  of  thefe, 
u,.^/-.— <  to  the  north  of  the  river,  were  diflrifts  of  obfcure 
fame  and  inconfiderable  extent  j  Intiline,  Zab- 
dicene,  Arzanene,  and  Moxoene :  but  on  the 
eaft  of  the  Tigris,  the  empire  acquired  the  large 
and  mountainous  territory  of  Carduene,  the  an- 
cient feat  of  the  Carduchians,  who  preferved  for 
many  ages  their  manly  freedom  in  the  heart  of 
the  defpotic  monarchies  of  Afia.  The  ten  thou- 
fand  Greeks  traverfed  their  country,  after  a  pain- 
ful march,  or  rather  engagement,  of  feven  days  5 
and  it  is  confeffed  by  their  leader,  in  his  incom- 
parable relation  of  the  retreat,  that  they  fufFered 
more  from  the  arrows  of  the  Carduchians,  than 
from  the  power  of  the  Great  King  ^^.  Their 
pofterity,  the  Curds,  with,  very  little  alteration 
either  of  name  or  manners,  acknowledged  the 
AjkBipma.  nominal  fovereignty  of  the  Turkifhfultan.  IIL  It 
is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  Tiridates, 
the  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  was  reftored  to  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  and  that  the  rights  of  the 
Imperial  fupremacy  were  fully  aflerted  and  fe- 
cured.  The  limits  of  Armenia  were  extended  as 
far  as  the  fortrefs  of  Sintha  in  Media,  and  thi^ 
increafe  of  dominion  was  not  fo  much  an  adl  of 
liberality  as  of  juflice.  Of  the  provinces  already 
mentioned  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  four  firft  had 
been  difmembered    by   the  Parthians  from  the 

8°  Xenqphon's  Anabafis,  ].  iv.  Their  bows  were  three  cubits 
io  length,  their  arrows  two  5  they  rolled  down  ftones  that  were  each 
a  waggon  load.  The  Greeks  found  a  great  many  villages  in  that 
fude  country, 

crowa 
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crown  of  Armenia  ^'  j  and  when  the  Romans  ac-  C  ^^^P- 
quired  the  poflfeflion  of  them,  they  ftipulated,  at 
the  expence  of  the  ufurpers,  an  ample  comp-n- 
fation,  which  inverted  their  ally  with  the  exten- 
five  and  fertile  country  of  Atropatene.  Its  prin- 
cipal city,  in  the  fame  fituation  perhaps  as  the 
modern  Tauris,  was  frequently  honoured  with 
the  refidence  of  Tiridates ;  and  as  it  fometimes 
bore  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  he  imitated,  in  the 
buildings  and  fortifications,  the  fplendid  capital 
of  the  Medes  **.  IV.  The  country  of  Iberia  was  Iberia, 
barren,  its  inhabitants  rude  and  favage.  But 
they  were  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and 
they  feparated  from  the  empire  barbarians  much 
fiercer  and  more  formidable  than  themfclves. 
The  narrow  defiles  of  Mount  Caucafus  were  in 
their  hands,  and  it  was  in  their  choice,  either  io 
admit  or  to  exclude  the  wandering  tribes  of  Sar- 
matia,  whenever  a  rapacious  fpirit  urged  them 
to  penetrate  into  the  richer  climatesof  the  South ^^. 
The  nomination  of  the  kings  of  Iberia,  which 
was  refigned  by  the  Perfian  monarch  to  the  em- 
perors, contributed  to  the  ftrength  and  fecurity 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Afia  ^*.     The  Eaft  en- 

S'  According  to  Eutropiiis  (vi.  9.  as  the  text  is  reprefented  by 
the  beft  MSS.),  the  city  of  Tigranocerta  was  in  Aizanene.  The 
names  and  fituation  of  the  other  three  may  be  faintly  traced. 

8»  Compare  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  97.  with  Mofes  Choronenf.  Hift. 
Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  84.  and  the  map  of  Armenia  given  by  his  editors. 

*>  Hiberi,  locorum  potentes,  Cafpia  vii  Sannatam  in  Armenios 
raptim  effundunt.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  34.  See  Strabon.  Geograph. 
1.  xi.  p.  764. 

"4  Peter  Patricius  (in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  30.)  is  the  only  writer 
\i\io  mentions  the  Iberian  article  of  the  treaty. 

joyed 
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^xin^*  J^5^^^  ^  profound  tranquillity  during  forty  years; 
^  ■.-^— ,1  and  the  treaty  between  the  rival  monarchies  v/as 
ftriflly  obferved  till  the  death  of  Tiridates  j  when 
a  new  generation,  animated  with  different  views 
and  different  paffions,  fucceeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  and  the  grandfon  of  Narfes 
undertook  a  long  and  memorable  war  againft  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Conftantine. 
Trmmph  Xhc  arduous  work  of  refcuing  the  diftrefled 
tian  and  cmpirc  ffom  tyrants  and  barbarians  had  now  been  i 
Maximi-  completely  atchieved  by  a  fuccelTion  of  Illyrian  i 
A-D.  303.  peafants.  As  foon  as  Diocletian  entered  into  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  celebrated  that  a 
memorable  sera,  as  well  as  the  fuccefs  .of  his  | 
arms,  by  the  pomp  of  a  Roman  triumph  ^^ 
Maximian,  the  equal  partner  of  his  power,  was 
his  only  companion  in  the  glory  of  that  day. 
The  two  Casfars  had  /ought  and  conquered,  but 
the  merit  of  their  exploits  was  afcribed,  accord- 
ing to  the  rigour  of  ancient  maxims,  to  the  au- 
fpiclous  influence  of  their  fathers  and  emperors  ^*. 
The  triumph  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was 
lefs  magnificent  perhaps  than  thofe  of  Aurelian 
and  Probus,  but  it  was  dignified  by  feveral  cir-* 
cumftances  of  fuperior  fame  and  good  fortune, 
Africa  and  Britain,  the  R.hine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Nile,  furniflied  their  refpeclive  trophies  j  but 
rhe  moft  diftinguifhed  ornament  was  of  a  more 

5s  Eufeb.  in  Chron.  Pagi  ad  annum.     Til!  the  difcovery  of  thf . 
tteatife  De  Mortibiis  Perfecntorum,  it  was  not  certain  that  the  tri-j 
umph  and  the  Vincenalia  were  celebrated  at  the  fame  time. 

S6  At  the  time  of  the  Vincenalia,  Galerius  feems  to  have  kept  his 
ferion  on  the  Danube.     See  Lafiant.  dc  M.  P.  c.  38. 

6  fingular 
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fingular  nature,  a  Perfian  victory  followed  by  an  ^  ^  AP. 
important  conqueft.  The  reprefentations  or  ri-  i„  ..yL^t 
vers,  mountains,  and  provinces,  were  carried 
before  the  Imperial  car.  The  images  of  the 
captive  wives,  the  fillers,  and  the  children  of  the 
Great  King,  afforded  a  new  and  grateful  fpec- 
tacle  to  the  vanity  of  the  people  ^^  In  the  eyes 
of  pofterity  this  triumph  is  remarkable,  by  a 
diftindion  of  a  lefs  honourable  kind.  It  was  the 
Jaft  that  Rome  ever  beheld.  Soon  after  this 
period,  the  emperors  ceafed  to  vanquifh,  and 
Rome  ceafed  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

The    fpot    on    which    Rome    was    founded,  Longab- 

1      1   1  r  •  •  fence  ot 

had  been  confecrated  by  ancient  ceremonies  and  the  empe- 
imaginary  miracles.  The  prefence  of  fome  god,  Rome^"* 
or  the  memory  of  fome  hero,  feemed  to  animate 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  the  empire  of  the 
world  had  been  promifed  to  the  Capitol  ^^  The 
native  Romans  felt  and  confeffed  the  power  of 
this  agreeable  illufion.  It  was  derived  from 
their  anceftors,  had  grown  up  with  their  earlieft 
habits  of  life,  and  was  protetfled,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  the  opinion  of  political  utility.  The 
form  and  the  feat  of  government  were  intimately 
blended  together,  nor  was  it  efteemed  pofilble 
to   tranfport    the     one     without   deftroying   the 

'7  Eutropius  (ix.  27.)  mentions  them  as  a  part  of  the  triumph. 
As  the  fetfons  had  been  reltored  to  Narfcs,  nothing  more  than  their 
images  could  be  exhibited. 

*^  Livy  gives  us  a  fpeech  of  Camillus  on  that  fubjeft  (v.  51— 
55. )>  full  of  eloquence  and  fenfibilliy,  in  oppofition  to  a  defign  of 
removing  the  feat  of  government  from  Rome  to  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Veii, 

Other. 
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CHAP,  other  ''.  But  the  fovereignty  of  the  capital  w^S 
'  gradually  annihilated  in  the  extent  of  conqueftj 
the  provinces  rofe  to  the  fame  level,  and  the 
vanquilhed  nations  acquired  the  name  and  pri- 
vileges, without  imbibing  the  partial  affeftions, 
of  Romans.  During  a  long  period^  however, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  conftitution,  and  the 
influence  of  cuftom,  preferved  the  dignity  of 
Rome.  The  emperors,  though  perhaps  of  Afri- 
can or  Illyrian  extradtion,  refpefled  their  adopt- 
ed country,  as  the  feat  of  their  power,  and  the 
centre  of  their  extenfive  dominions.  The  emer- 
gencies of  war  very  frequently  required  their 
prefence  on  the  frontiers  j  but  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  were  the  firft  Roman  princes  who 
fixed,  in  time  of  peace,  their  ordinary  refidence 
in  the  provinces  j  and  their  condudl,  however  it 
might  be  fuggefted  by  private  motives,  was  juf- 
tified  by  very  fpecious  conliderations  of  policy. 

Their  refi-  The  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  Weft  was,  for 

dence  at 

Milan  the  moft  part,  eftablifhed  at  Milan,  whofe  fitu- 
ation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  appeared  far 
more  convenient  than  that  of  Rome,  for  the 
important  purpofe  of  watching  the  motions  of 
the  barbarians  of  Germany.  Milan  foon  afllim- 
ed  the  fplendour  of  an  Imperial  city.  The 
houfes    are    defcribed  as    numerous    and   well- 

89  Julius  CxCzr  was  reproached  with  the  Intention  of  removing 
the  empire  to  Ilium  or  Alexandria.  See  Sueton.  in  Caefar.  c.  79^ 
According  to  the  ingenious  conjefture  of  Le  Fevre  and  Dacier,  the 
third  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace  was  int€nded  to  divert  Auguftus 
from  the  execution  of  a  fimilar  defign. 

built  i 
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feuilt;    the  manners  of  the   people   as   polifhed  ^Jj^^^' 
and  liberal.     A  circus,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  a  pa-  ^.  ^  \j 
lace,  baths,  which  bore  the  name  of  their  founder 
Maximian  ;  porticoes  adorned  with  ftatues,  and 
a  double  circumference  of  walls,  contributed  to 
the  beauty  of  the  new  capital  j   nor  did  it  feem 
opprefied   even    by  the    proximity   of  Rome  *^ 
To  rival  the  majefty  of  Rome  was  the  ambition  and  Nlco- 
likewife  of  Diocletian,    who  employed  his  iei- 
fure,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Eaft,  in  the  embel- 
iifhment  of  Nicomedia,    a  city    placed   on    the 
verge  of  Europe  and  Afia,  almoft  at  an  equal 
diftance  between  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates. 
By  the  tafte  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  expence 
of  the  people,  Nicomedia  acquired,  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  years,  a  degree  of  magnificence  which 
might  appear  to  have   required    the   labour  of 
ages,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alex- 
andria, and  Antioch,  in  extent  or  populoufnefs '*. 
The  life  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  a  life 

90  See  Aurelius  Vi^or,  who  likewife  mentions  the  buildings 
erefted  by  Maximian  at  Carthage,  probably  during  the  Mooriflj 
war.     We  fhall  infert  fome  verfes  of  Aufonius  de  Clar.  Urb,  v. 

Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia :  copia  rerum  ; 

Innumerae  cultseque  domus  ;  facunda  virorum 

Ingenia,  et  mores  Iseti,  turn  duplice  niuro 
,<  Amplificata  loci  fpecies  ;  populique  voluptas 

Circus  ;  et  inclufi  moles  cuneata  Theatri 

Templa,  Palatinaeque  arces,  opulenfque  Moneta, 

Et  regio  HercuJei  Celebris  Tub  honore  lavacri. 

Cunftaque  mannorels  ornata  Peryftyla  fignis ; 

Moeniaque  in  valli  formam  circumdata  labro. 

Omnia  quae  magnis  operuni  velut  xmula  formis 

Excellunt :  nee  juntas  premit  vicinia  Romx. 
9^  Laftant.  dc  M,  P,  c.  17.     Libanius,  Orat.  viii.  p.  loj. 
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*^  ^j^  ^' of  aflion,  and  a  confiderable  portion  of  It  wnz 
fpent  in  camps,  or  in  their  long  and  frequent 
marches  j  but  whenever  the  public  bufinels.  al- 
lowed tiiem  any  relaxation,  they  feem  to  have 
retired  with  pleafure  to  their  favourite  refidences 
of  Nicomedia  and  Milan.  Till  Diocletian,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  celebrated  his 
Roman  triumph,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  ever  vifited  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire.  Even  on  that  memorable  occafion  his 
ftay  did  not  exceed  two  months.  Difgufted 
with  the  licentious  familiarity  of  the  people,  he 
quitted  Rome  with  precipitation  thirteen  days 
before  it  was  expefled  that  he  fnould  have  ap- 
peared in  the  fenate,  invefted  with  the  enfigns  of 
the  confular  dignity  ^\  , 


of  the  fe- 
nate. 


Debafe-  The  diflike  exprefled  by  Diocletian  towards 
Rome  and  Rome  and  Roman  freedom,  was  not  the  effeft 
of  momentary  caprice,  but  the  refult  of  the  mod. 
artful  policy.  That  crafty  prince  had  framed  a 
new  fyftem  of  Imperial  government,  v/hich  was 
afterwards  completed  by  the  family  of  Conftan- 
tine ;  and  as  the  image  of  the  old  conftitution 
was  religioufly  preferved  in  the  fenate,  he  refolved 
to  deprive  that  order  of  its  fmall  remains  of 
power  and  confideration.  We  may  recoUedlj 
about  eight  years  before  the  elevation  of  Dio- 
cletian, the  tranfient  greatnefs,  and  the  ambi- 
tious hopes,  of  the  Roman  fenate.  As  long  as 
that  enthufiafm  prevailed,   many   of  the  nobles 

9*  Laftant.  de  M.  P.  c.  17.  On  a  fimilar  occafion  Ammlanu* 
mentions  the  dkacitai  ^Ubis,  as  not  very  agreeable  to  an  Impeiial  ear« 
(See  1.  xvi.  c.  10.) 

impru* 
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imprudently  difplayed  their  zeal  in  the  caufe  ^^  ^  xm  ^* 

freedom  j    and  after  the  fucceffors  of  Probus  had  » .^-^ 

withdrawn  their  countenance  fronn  the  republican 
party,  the  fenators  were  unable  to  difguife  their 
impotent  refentment.  As  the  fovereign  of  Italy, 
Maximian  was  intruded  with  the  care  of  extin- 
guifhing  this  troublefome,  rather  than  danger- 
ous, fpirit,  and  the  taf!<:  was  perfectly  fuited  to 
his  cruel  temper.  The  moft  illuftrious  mem- 
bers of  the  fenate,  whom  Diocletian  always  affefl- 
ed  to  efleem,  were  involved,  by  his  colleague, 
in  the  accufation  of  imaginary  plots  j  and  the 
pofleirion  of  an  elegant  villa,  or  a  well  cultivated 
eftate,  was  interpreted  as  a  convincing  evidence 
of  guilt '^  The  camp  of  the  Praetorians,  which 
had  fo  long  opprelTed,  began  to  prote(5t,  the  ma- 
jefty  of  Rome  ;  and  as  thofe  haughty  troops  were 
confcious  of  the  decline  of  their  power,  they 
were  naturally  difpofed  to  unite  their  ftrength 
with  the  authority  of  the  fenate.  By  the  prudent 
meafures  of  Diocletian,  the  numbers  of  the  Prae- 
torians were  infenfibly  reduced,  their  privileges 
aboliHied '*,  and  their  place  fupplied  by  two  New  bo- 
faithful  legions  of  Illyricum,  who,  under  the  g^aras, 
new  titles  of  lovians  and  Herculians,  were  ap-  Jo^'^ans 
pointed  to  perform   the  fervice  of  the  Imperial  cuiians. 


9'  LutSlantius  accufcs  ^Ta^:iI■nian  of  delboying  fiflis  crimitiatio- 
ftibus  lumfna  fenatus  (De  M.  P.  c.  8.).  Aurelius  Viftor  fpeaks 
very  doubtfully  of  the  faith  of  Diccletian  towards  his  friends. 

94-  Trtincatse  vires  urbis,  imminuto  prsetoriarum  cohortium  atque 
in  armis  viilgi  nunicro.  Aurelius  Viitor.  Laftantius  attnbutei  tt» 
G^lerius  the  profccutioii  cf  the  fame  phn  (c.  zd.). 
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c  ^^  P-  guards  ^\  But  the  mod  fatal  though  fecret 
v/ound,  which  the  fenate  received  from  the  hands 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  was  inflifted  by  the 
inevitable  operation  of  their  abfence.  As  long 
as  the  emperors  rcfided  at  Rome,  that  affembly 
might  be  oppreffed,  but  it  could  fcarcely  be 
neglected.  The  fuccefibrs  of  Auguftus  exercifed 
the  power  of  di(5lating  whatever  laws  their  wif- 
dom  or  caprice  might  fuggeft ;  but  thofe  laws 
were  ratified  by  the  fan<ftion  of  the  fenate.  The 
model  of  ancient  freedom  was  preferved  in  its 
deliberations  and  decrees ;  and  wife  princes,  who 
refpe(fl;ed  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  people, 
were  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  aflume  the  lan- 
guage and  behaviour  fuitabie  to  the  general  and 
firft  magiftrate  of  the  republic.  In  the  armies 
and  in  the  provinces,  they  difplayed  the  dignity 
of  monarchs;  and  when  they  fixed"  their  refidence 
at  a  diftance  from  the  capital,  they  for  ever 
laid  afide  the  difTimulation  which  Augullus  had 
recommended  to  his  fuccefibrs.  In  the  exercife 
of  the  legiflative  as  well  as  the  executive  power, 
the  fovereign  advifed  with  his  minifters,  inftead 
of  confulting  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
The  name  of  the  fenate  was  mentioned  with 
honour  till  the  laft  period  of  the  empire ;  the 

9J  They  were  old  corps  ftationed  in  Illyrlcum  5  and  according  to 
the  ancient  eftablifhment,  they  each  confifted  of  fix  thoufand  men. 
They  had  acquired  much  reputation  by  the  ufe  of  the  flumhatt^f  or 
darts  loaded  with  lead.  Each  foldier  carried  five  of  thefe,  which  he 
darted  from  a  confiderable  diftance,  with  great  ftrength  and  dex- 
terity.    See  Vegetius,  i.  17, 

vanity 
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vanity  of  its   members  was  ftill    flattered    with  ^xin^* 

honorary  diftinctions  ''j    but  the  aflembly  which  ^ ^^—1 / 

had  fo  long  been  the  Iburce,  and  fo  long  the 
inftrument  of  power,  was  refpedfully  fufFered  to 
fink  into  oblivion.  The  fenate  of  Rome,  lofing  '^ 
all  connedion  with  the  Imperial  court  and  the 
aflual  conftitution,  was  left  a  venerable  but  ufe- 
lefs  monument  of  antiquity  on  the  Capitoline 
hill. 

When  the  Roman  princes  had  loft  fight  of  the  Civil  ma- 
fenate  and  of  their  ancient  capital,    they  eafily  faidafSL 
forgot  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  legal  power. 
The  civil  offices  of  conful,  of  proconful,  of  cen- 
for,  and  of  tribune,    by   the  union  of  which  it 
had  been   formed,    betrayed    to   the  people   its 
republican  extratflion.     Thofe  modeft  titles  were 
laid  afide  ''  j  and  if  they  ftill  diftinguiflied  their 
high  fliation  by  the  appellation  of  Emperor,  or 
Imperator,  that  word  was  underftood  in  a  ijiew 
and  more  dignified  fenfe,  and  no  longer  denoted 
the  general  of  the  Roman  armies,  but  the  fove- 
reign  of  the  Roman  world.     The  name  of  Em-  j^^  ^^^.^j 
peror,  which  was   at  firft  of  a  military  nature,  dignity 

-,.,.,  ,  r  r         '1       '^"d  titles* 

was  afiociated  with  another  of  a  more  lervile 
kind.  The  epithet  of  Dominus,  or  Lord,  in 
its  primitive  fignification,  was  expreffive,  not  of 
the  authority  of  a  prince  over  his  fubje£lsj   or 

9<'  See  the  Theodofian  Code,  1.  vi.  tit.  ii.  with  Godefroy's  com- 
mentary. 

97  Seethe  izth  difiei-tatlon  In  Spnnheim's  excellent  work,  de  Ufu 
Numil'matum.  From  medals,  infcriptions,  and  hlftorians,  he  ex- 
amines every  title  leparately,  and  traces  it  from  Auguftus  to  the 
moment  cf  its  difappearing. 
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c  HA  P.  of  a  commander  over  his  foldlers,  but  of  the 
defpotic  power  of  a  mafter  over  his  domeftic 
flaves  '\  Viewing  it  in  that  odious  light,  it  had 
been  rejefled  with  abhorrence  by  the  firit  Csfars, 
Their  refiftance  infenfibly  became  more  feeble, 
and  the  name  lefs  odious  j  till  at  length  the 
ftyle  of  our  Lord  and  Emperor^  was  not  only  be- 
llowed by  flattery,  but  was  regularly  admitted 
into  the  laws  and  public  monuments.  Such 
lofty  epithets  were  fufficient  to  elate  and  fatisfy 
the  moft  exceflive  vanity  j  and  if  the'  fucceflbrs 
of  Diocletian  flill  declined  the  title  of  King,  it 
feems  to  have  been  the  effeft  not  fo  much  of 
their  moderation  as  of  their  delicacy.  Wherever 
the  Latin  tongue  was  in  ufe  (and  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  government  throughout  the  empire), 
the  Imperial  title,  as  it  was  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  conveyed  a  more  refpedtable  idea  than  the 
name  of  King,  which  they  mult  have  fhared  with 
an  hundred  barbarian  chieftains;  or  which,  at 
the  befl,  they  could  derive  only  from  Romulus 
or  from  Tarquin.  But  the  fentiments  of  the  Eaft 
were  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Wefl. 
From  the  earlieft  period  of  hiftory,  the  fovereigns 
of  Afia  had  been  celebrated  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage by  the  title  of  Basileus,  or  King;  and 
lince    it  was   confidered   as  the  firfl   diflindion 

98  Pliny  (in  Panegyr.  c.  3.  55,  &c.)  fpeaks  of  Dominus  with  exe- 
cration, as  fynonymous  to  Tyrant,  and  oppofite  to  Prince.  And 
the  fame  Pliny  regularly  gives  that  title  (in  the  tenth  book,  of  the 
epiftles)  to  his  friend  rather  than  mafter,  the  virtuous  Trajan.  This 
ftrange  contradiftion  puzzles  the  commentators,  who  think,  and  the 
tranflators,  who  can  write. 

among 
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among  men,  it  was  foon  employed  by  the  fervlle  ^-j^iii^' 

provincials  of  the  Eail,  in  their  humble  addrefles  ' , » 

to  \ht  Roman  throne  °'.  Even  the  attributes, 
or  at  leaft  the  titles  of  the  Divinity,  were 
tifurped  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  who  tranf- 
miued  Ctiem  to  a  fuccefllon  of  Chriftian  empe- 
rors '°''.  Such  extravagant  compliments,  how- 
ever, foon  lofe  their  impiety  by  lofing  their 
meaning ;  and  when  the  ear  is  once  accuftomed 
to  t:ie  found,  they  are  heard  with  indi&erence  as 
vague  though  exceiTive  profeflions  of  refpedt. 

From  the  time  of  Auguftus  to  that  of  Dioclc-  Diocletian 

'^  .  .  .         aliumesthe 

tian,  the  Roman  princes  converfing  in  a  familiar  dirdem, 
manner  among  their  fellow-citizens,  were  faluted  jucerthe' 
only  with  the  fame  refpeft  that  was  ufually  paid  P^'^^"  ce- 

•'  ^  ...  remonial. 

to  fenators  and  magiftrates.  Their  principal 
dillindion  was  the  Imperial  or  military  robe  of 
purple  ;  whilft  the  fenatorial  garment  was  marked 
by  a  broad,  and  the  equeftrian  by  a  narrow, 
band  or  flripe  of  the  fame  honourable  colour. 
The  pride,  or  rather  the  policy,  of  Diocletian, 
engaged  that  artful  prince  to  introduce  the  (lately 
magnificence  of  the  court  of  Perfia  '°'.  He  ven- 
tured to  afTume  the  diadem,  an  ornament  deteft- 
ed  by  the  Romans  as  the  odious  enfign  of  roy- 
alty, and  the  ufe  of  which  had  been  confidered 

99  Synefuis  de  Regno,  Edit.  Petav.  p.  15.  I  am  indebted  for 
this  quotation  to  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie. 

'■^o  See  Vendale  de  Confecratione,  p.  354.,  Sec.  It  was  cuftomary 
f  jr  the  emperors  to  mention  (in  the  preamble  of  laws;  their  n:mcn, 
facred  majsfiy,  aiwne  oracles,  l^c.  According  to  Tillemont,  Grej;ory  cf 
Nazianzen  complains  moft  bitterly  of  the  profanation,  efpecially 
when  it  was  pra6lifed  by  an  Arian  emperor. 

'°'  See  Spanheim  de  Ufa  Numifmat.  Diflcrtat.  xii, 
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CHAP,  as   the   moft   defperate   a6t  of   the  madnefs   of 
XIII.  . 

Caligula.     It  was  no  more  than  a  broad  white 

fillet  fet  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the  empe- 
ror's head.  The  fumptuous  robes  of  Diocletian 
and  his  fucceflbrs  were  of  filk  and  goldj  and  it 
is  remarked  with  indignation,  that  even  their 
fhoes  were  (ludded  with  the  moft  precious  gems. 
The  accefs  to  their  facred  perfon  was  every  day 
rendered  more  difficult,  by  the  inftitution  of 
new  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  avenues  of  the 
palace  were  ftriftly  guarded  by  the  va.nous  fc hods, 
as  they  began  to  be  called,  of  domeftic  officers. 
The  interior  apartments  were  intrufted  to  the 
jealous  vigilance  of  the  eunuchs;  the  increafe 
of  whofe  numbers  and  influence  was  the  moft 
infallible  fymptom  of  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm. 
When  a  fubjedl  was  at  length  admitted  to  the 
Imperial  prefence,  he  was  obliged,  whatever 
might  be  his  rank,  to  fall  proftrate  on  the 
ground,  and  to  adore,  according  to  the  eaftern 
faftiion,  the  divinity  of  his  lord  and  mafter  '°*. 
Diocletian  was  a  manof  fenfe,  who,  in  the  courfe 
of  private  as  well  as  public  life,  had  formed  a 
juft  eftimate  both  of  himfelf  and  of  mankind  : 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive,  that  in  fubftituting 
the  manners  of  Perfia  to  thofe  of  Rome,  he 
was  ferioufly  actuated  by  fo  mean  a  principle  as 
that  of  vanity.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that  an 
oftentation  of  fplendour  and  luxury  would  fub- 
due  the  imagination  of  the  multitude ;  that  the 

10*  Aurelius  Vi6lor.  Eutropius  ix.  z6.  It  appears  by  the  Pane- 
gyrifts,  that  the  Romans  were  loon  reconciled  to  the  name  and  cere- 
mony of  adoration. 

monarch 
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monarch  would  be  lefs  expofed  to  the  rude  licence  ^  J^  ^  ^* 
of  the  people  and  the  foldiers,  as  his  perfon  was  u  my-.^ 
fecluded  from  the  public  view  3  and  that  habits 
of  fubmiflion  would  infenfibly  be  produftive  of 
fentinients  of  veneration.  Like  the  modefly 
afFedted  by  Augudus,  the  Hate  maintained  by 
Diocletian  was  a  theatrical  reprefentation ;  but 
it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  of  the  two  comedies, 
the  former  was  of  a  much  more  liberal  and  manly 
character  than  the  latter.  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
one  to  difguife,  and  the  objecft  of  the  other  to 
difplay,  the  unbounded  power  which  the  em- 
perors poffefled  over  the  Koman  world. 

Oftentation  was  the  firft  principle  of  the  new  New  form 
fyftem  inftituted  by  Diocletian.     The  fecond  was  ftration, 
divifion.     He  divided  the  empire,  the  provinces,  ^^^Jj^^^j 
and  every  branch  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  two  Cx- 
adminiftration.     He  multiplied  the  wheels  of  the 
machine  of  government,  and  rendered  its  ope- 
rations lefs  rapid  but  more  fecure.      Whatever 
advantages,  and  whatever  defefts   might  attend 
thefe  innovations,  they  muft  be  afcribed  in  a  very 
great  degree  to  the  firft  inventory  but  as  the  new 
frame    of   policy   was    gradually   improved  and 
completed  by  fucceeding  princes,  it  will  be  more 
fatisfa(5lory   to  delay  the  confideration  of  it  till 
the  feafon  of  its  full  maturity  and  perfedion  ^°\ 
Referving,  therefore,  for  the  reign  of  Conftan- 

'oj  The  innovations  introduced  by  Diocletian,  are  chiefly  deduced, 
ift,  from  fome  very  llrong  pafTages  in  Laftantius  ;  and,  xdly,  from 
the  new  and  various  offices,  which,  in  the  Theodofian  code,  appear 
elrtadj  eftabliihed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Conftantine. 
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CHAP,  tine  a  more  exa<5l  pidlure  of  the  new  en:ipire,  we 
fhall  content  ourfeives  with  defcribing  the  prin- 
cipal and  decifive  outline,  as  it  was  traced  by 
the  hand  of  Diocletian.  He  had  aflbciated  three 
colleagues  in  tlie  exercile  of  the  fupreme  pov/erj 
and  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  abilities  of  a 
fingle  man  vvere  inadequate  to  the  public  defiince, 
he  confidered  the  joint  adminiftration  of  four 
princes  not  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  conilitution.  It  was  his 
intention,  that  the  two  elder  princes  fliould  be 
diftinguilhed  by  the  ufe  of  the  diadem,  and  the 
title  of  Augufii :  that,  as  afleftion  or  efteem  might 
dire(^  their  choice,  they  Ihould  regularly  call  to 
their  afiiftance  two  fubordinate  colleagues  ;  and 
that  the  C^fars,  rifing  in  their  turn  to  the  firft 
rank,  fhould  fupply  an  uninterrupted  fuccellion 
of  emperors.  The  empire  was  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  Eaft  and  Italy  were  the  mod  ho-' 
nourable,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  the  moft 
laborious  flations-.  The  former  claimed  the 
prefence  of  the  /higujlij  the  latter  were  intruded 
to  the  adminidration  of  the  C^fars.  The  drength 
of  the  legions  y\ras  in  the  hands  of  the  four  part- 
ners of  foyereignty,  and  the  defpair  of  fuccef- 
fi,vely  vanquidiing  four  formidable  rivals,  might 
intimidate  the  ambition  of  an  afpiring  general. 
In  their  ciyil  government,  the  emperors  were 
fuppofed  to  exercife  the  undivided  power  of  the 
monarch,  and  their  edi6ls,  infcribed  with  their 
joint  names,  were  received  in  all  the  provinces, 
as  promulgated  by  their  mutual  councils  and 
^ythority.      Notwitiidanding  thefe   precautions, 

the 
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the  political  union  of  the  Roman  world  was  gra-  ^"  ^^j^  ^* 
dually  dilTolved,  and  a  principle  of  divifion  was  >>-  -y- -^ 
introduced,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years, 
occafioned  the  perpetual,  feparation  of  the  eaftern 
and  wellern  empires. 

The  fyftem  of  Diocletian  was  accompanied  increafeof 
with  another  very  material  difadvantage,  which 
cannot  even  at  prcfent  be  totally  overlooked ; 
a  more  expenfive  cilablifnm.ent,  and  confequently 
an  increafe  of  taxes,  and  the  opprefllon  of  the 
people.  Inftead  of  a  modefl  family  of  flaves 
and  freedmen,  fuch  as  had  contented  the  fimplc 
greatnefs  of  Auguftus  and  Trajan,  three  or  fdur 
magnificent  courts  were  eftabliflied  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  as  many  Roman  kings 
contended  with  each  other  and  with  the  Perfian 
monarch  for  the  vain  fuperiority  of  pomp  and 
luxury.  The  number  of  minidrers,  of  magiftrates, 
of  officers,  and  of  fervants,  who  filled  the  different 
departments  of  the  ftate,  was  multiplied  beyond 
the  example  of  former  times;  and  (if  we  may 
borrow  the  warm  expreffion  of  a  contemporary), 
*'  when  the  proportion  of  thofe  who  received, 
"  exceeded  the  proportion  of  thofe  who  con- 
f*  tributed,  the  provinces  were  oppreffed  by  the 
^*  weight  of  tributes  "'*^."  From  this  period  to 
the  extinction  of  the  empire,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
:  deduce  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  clamours  and 
I  complaints.  According  to  his  religion  and  fitu- 
\\  ation,  each  writer  chufes  either  Diocletian,  or 
ij  ponftantine,  or  Valens,  or  Theodofius,  for  the 

»c4.  Laftant.  de  M.  P.  c.  7. 

obje^ 
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CHAP.  obje6t  of  his  invedtivess  but  they  unanimoufly 
^  -I -'_f  agree  in   reprefenting  the  burden  of  the  public 
impofitions,    and  particularly   the  land-tax   and 
capitation,    as    the    intolerable    and    increafing 
grievance  of  their  own  times.     From  fuch  a  con- 
currence, an  impartial  hiftorian,  who  is  obliged 
to  extrad  truth  from  fatire,  as  well  as  from  pa- 
negyric,   will   be    inclined  to  divide  the  blame 
among  the  princes  whom    they  accufe,    and  tc 
afcribe  their  exactions  much  lefs  to  their  perfonal 
vices,  than  to  the  uniform  fyftem  of  their  admi-: 
niftration.     The  emperor  Diocletian  was  indeecii 
the  author  of  that  fyftem  ;    but  during  his  reign  ■ 
the  growing  evil  was  confined  within  the  bound 
of  modefty  and  difcretion,  and  he  deferves  th^ 
reproach  of    eftablifhing  pernicious  precedents 
rather   than   of  exercifing   adual    opprefiion  '°^ 
It  may  be  added,  that  his  revenues  were  manag 
ed  with  prudent  ceconomy ;    and  that  after  ai 
the  current  expences  were  difcharged,  there  fli' 
remained  in  the  Imperial  treafury  an  ample  pro 
vifion  either  for  judicious  liberality  or  for  an 
emergency  of  the  ftate. 
Abdicati-        It  was  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  reign  tha 
onof  Dio-  Diocletian  executed  his  memorable  refolution  c 
Maximi-     abdicating  the  empire  ;  an  aflion  more  naturall 
*"•  to  have  been   expeded    from  the  elder  or  th 

younger  Antoninus,  than  from  a  prince  who  ha 
never  praftifcd  the  leffons  of  philofophy  eithe 
in  the  attainment  or  in  the  ufe  of  fupreme  powei 

»os  Indifta  lex  nova  qu3e  fane  illorum  temporum  modeftia  tol 
rabilis,  in  perniciem  procefTit.  Aurel.  Viaor,  who  has  treated  t! 
chara6ler  of  Diocletian  with  good  fenfe,  though  in  bad  Latin. 

Diock 
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Diocletian  acquired  the   glory  of  giving  to  the  ^5.^^* 
ivvorld  the  firft  example  of  a  refignation  '^'^  which  (^«-y — j 
las  not  been  very  frequently  imitated  by  fucceed- 
ncr  monarchs.    The  parallel  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Rcfem- 

O  .    -  ,-  .      ,      hi:mce  to 

lovvever,  will  naturally  offer  itfelr  to  our  mind,  chaiicsthe 
not  only  fince  the  eloquence  of  a  modern  hifto- 
■ian  has  rendered  that  name  fo  familiar  to  an 
ingl.ih  reader,  but  from  the  very  ftriking  refem- 
Dlance  between  the  characters  of  the  two  cmpe- 
■ors,  whofe  political  abilities  were  fuperior  to 
:heir  military  genius,"  and  whofe  fpecious  virtues 
srere  much  lefs  the  effcft  of  nature  than  of  art. 
The  abdication  of  Charles  appears  to  have  been 
laftened  by  the  viciffitude  of  fortune  ;  and  the 
iifappointmenr  of  his  favourite  fchemes  urged 
lim  to  relinquifh  a  power  which  he  found  in- 
idequate  to  his  ambition.  But  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  had  flowed  with  a  tide  of  uninter- 
•upted  fuccefs  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  he  had  van- 
piOied  all  his  enemies,  and  accomplifhed  all  his 
iefigns,  that  he  feems  to  have  entertained  any 
^erious  thoughts  of  refigning  the  empire.  Neither 
Charles  nor  Diocletian  were  arrived  at  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life  j  fmce  the  one  was  only 
fifty-five,  and  the  other  was  no  more  than  fitty- 
nine  years  of  age ;  but  the  aflive  life  of  thofe 
princes,  their  wars  and  journies,  the  cares  of 
royalty,    and  their  application   to  bufincfs,  had 

"='»  Solus  omnium,  poft  conditum  Romanuin  Imperlum,  qui  ex 
tanto  faftigio  rponte  ad  privatae  vitx  (latum  civiiilatemque  lemearet. 
Eutrop.  ix.  z8. 

already 
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C  HAP.  already  ifnpai red  their  conftitution,  and  brought 
<-.-t^»  ^  on  the  innrmiries  of  a  premature  old  age  *°\ 
A.D.  304.       Notwithftanding   the   fevcrity  of  a  very  cold 
nekW  '    ^"^  rainy  winter,  Diocletian  left  Italy  foon  after 
Diode-      the  ceremony   of  his    triumph,    and   began   his 
progrefs  towards  the  Eaft  round  the  circuit  of 
the  Illyrian  provinces.     From  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  he 
foon    contradled  a  flow  illnefs  j  and  though  he 
made  eafy  marches,  and  was  generally  carried  in 
a  clofe  litter,  his  diforder,  before  he  arrived  at 
Nicomedia,  about  the  end  of  the  fummer,  was 
become  very  ferious  and  alarming.     During  the 
whole  v/inter  he  was  confined  to  his  palace;  his 
danger  infpired  a  general  and  unafFetted  concern; 
but  the  people  could  only  judge  of  the  various 
alterations  of  his  health,  from  the  joy  or  con- 
fbernation    which    they  difcovered  in  the  coun- 
tenances and  behaviour  of  his  attendants.     The 
rumour  of  his  death  was  for  fome  time  univer- 
fally  believed,  and  it  was  fuppofed   to   be  con- 
cealed, with  a  view  to  prevent  the  troubles  that 
might  have  happened  during  the  abfence  of  the 
Casfar  Galerius.     At  length,  however,  on  the  firil 
of  March,    Diocletian   once   more  appeared  in 
public,  but  fo  pale  and  emaciated,  that  he  could 
fcarcely  have  been  recognifed  by  thofe  to  whom 
His  pru-     ^^s  perfon  v/as  the  mofl  familiar.     It  was  time  to 
dence.        p^t  an  end  to  the  painful  ftruggle,  which  he  had 


»°7  The  particulars  of  the  Journey  and  illnefs  are  taken  from  Lac- 
tantius  (c.  i7.)>  ^^'^o  "^^7  fo^^times  be  admitted  as  an  evidence  of 
public  fa^s,  though  very  feldom  of  piivate  anecdotes. 

fuftained 
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udained  during  more  than  a  year,  between  the  ^-j^j/J-^^' 

j:are    of  his    health    and    that   of    his  dignity.  " r—^ 

rhe  former  required  indulgence  and  relaxation, 
;he  latter  compelled  him  to  direcfV,  from  the  bed 
Df  f.cknefs,  the  adminiflration  of  a  great  empire. 
He  refolved  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
icnourable  rcpofe,  to  place  his  glory  beyond  the 
■each  of  fortune,  and  to  relinquifh  the  theatre  of 
:he  world  to  his  younger  and  more  active  aflb- 

ites  '"^ 

The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  perform- 
ed in  a  fpacious  plain,  about  three  miles  from 
N'icomedia.       The   emperor    afcended    a    lofty 
:hrone,  and  in  a  fpeech,  full  of  reafon  and  dig- 
lity,  declared  his  intention,  both   to  the  people 
ind  to  the  foidiers  who  were  aflembJed  on   this 
extraordinary  occafion.     As  foon   as  he  had  di-  A.D.30;, 
/efled  himfelf  of  the  purple,  he  withdrew  from    ' '^^  ** 
he  gazing  multitude  J   and  traverfing  the  city  in 
1  covered  chariot,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to 
[he  favourite  retirement  which  he  had  chofen  in 
iiis  native  country  of  Dalmatia,     On   the  fame  Compli- 
day,  which  was  the  firft  of  May  '°',  Maximian,  MaximU 
as  it  had   been  previoufly  concerted,    made  his  ^"' 
refignation   of  the   Imperial   dignity    at   Milan. 

108  Aurellus  Vi(5lor  afciibes  the  abdication,  which  had  been  fo 
varlou fly  accounted  for,  to  two  caufes,  i ft,  Diocletian's  conternpt 
of  ambition;  and  idly.  His  apprehenfion  of  impending  troubles. 
One  of  the  pancgyiiils  (vi.  9.)  mentions  the  age  and  infirmities  of 
iDiocletian,  as  a  very  natural  reafon  for  his  retirement, 
I  "=9  Xhe  difficulties  as  well  as  miftakes  attending;  the  dates  both 
I  of  the  year  and  of  the  day  of  Diocletian's  abdication,  are  perfe6tly 
icleared  up  by  Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  525. 
Note  19,  and  by  Pagi  ad  annum. 

liven 
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CHAP.  Even  in  the  fplendour  of  the  Roman  triiinnph, 
^  --^-'._r  Diocletian  had  meditated  his  defign  of  abdicat- 
ing the  government.  As  he  wifhed  to  fecure  the 
obedience  of  Maximian,  he  exafled  from  him, 
either  a  general  affbrance  that  he  would  fubmit 
his  aftions  to  the  authority  of  his  benefa(5lor,  or 
a  particular  promife  that  he  would  defcend  from 
the  throne,  whenever  he  fhould  receive  the  ad- 
vice and  the  example.  This  engagement,  though 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  folemnity  of  an  oath 
before  the  altar  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  "°, 
would  have  proved  a  feeble  reftraint  on  the  fierce 
temper  of  Maximian,  whofe  pafllon  was  the  love 
of  power,  and  who  neither  defired  prefent  tran- 
quillity nor  future  reputation.  But  he  yielded, 
however  relu(ftantly,  to  the  afcendant  which  his 
wifer  colleague  had  acquired  over  him,  and  re- 
tired, immediately  after  his  abdication,  to  a  villa 
in  Lucania,  where  it  v/as  almoft  impoflible  that 
fuch  an  impatient  fpirit  could  find  any  lafting 
tranquillity. 
Jletlie-  Diocletian,  who,    from   a  fervile  origin,    had 

Diocletian  faifcd  himfclf  to  the  throne,  pafled  the  nine  laft 
a  ona.  y^.^j.^  ^f  j-jjg  j|^g  j^  ^  private  condition.  Reafon 
had  dii^tated,  and  content  feems  to  have  accom- 
panied, his  retreat,  in  which  he  enjoyed  for  a 
long  time  the  refpe6t  of  thofe  princes  to  whom 
he  had  refigned  the  pollefiion  of  the  world  '**. 

It 

""  I 

i!o  See  Panegyr.  Veter.  vi.  9.  The  oration  was  pronounced  after 
Maximian  had  reaffumed  the  purple. 

"t  Eumenius  pays  him  a  very  fine  compliment :  *'  At  enim  divi- 
"  num  illura  virum,  qui  primus  imperiuro  et  participavit  et  pofuifj 

<'  confilii 
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It  is  feldom  that  minds,  long  exercifed  in  bud-  ^  ^j^  ^* 
nefs,  have  formed  any  habits  of  converfing  with  c*.  yiJ 
themfelves,  and  in  the  lofs  of  power  they  prin- 
cipally regret  the  want  of  occupation.  The 
amufements  of  letters  and  of  devotion,  which 
afford  fo  many  refources  in  folitude,  were  inca- 
pable of  fixing  the  attention  of  Diocletian  j  but 
he  had  preferved,  or  at  leaft  he  foon  recovered, 
a  tafte  for  the  mod  innocent  as  well  as  natural 
pleafures,  and  his  leifure  hours  were  fufficiently 
employed  in  building,  planting,  and  gardening. 
His  anfwer  to  Maximian  is  defervedly  celebrated. 
He  was  folicited  by  that  refllefs  old  man  to  re-  ^'/  P^^** 

lolophy, 

affume  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  Imperial 
purple.  He  rejeded  the  temptation  with  a 
fmile  of  pity,  calmly  obferving,  that  if  he  could 
fhew  Maximian  the  cabbages  which  he  had 
planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he  Ihould 
no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquifh  the  enjoyment 
of  happinefs  for  the  purfuit  of  power  "*,  In 
his  converfations  with  his  friends,  he  frequently 
acknowledged,  that  of  all  arts,  the  moft  difficult 
was  the  art  of  reigning  -,  and  he  expreffed  him- 
felf  on  that  favourite  topic  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  which  could  be  the  refult  only  of  ex- 
perience. "  How  often,  was  he  accuftomed  to 
"  fay,  is  it  the  intereft  of  four  or  five  miniflers 
"  to    combine   together  to  deceive    their   fove- 


'D' 


•*  confilii  et  fafti  fui  non  pcenitet  j  nee  amifilTe  fe  putat  quod  fponte 
*'  tranfciipilt.  Felix  beatufque  vere  queni  velba,  tantorum  prin- 
•'  cipum,  colunt  obfequia  privatum."     Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  15. 

Hi  We  are  obliged  to  the  younger  Victor  for  this  celebrated  bon 
mot.     Eutropius  mentions  the  thing  in  a  more  general  manner. 

2  "  reign ! 
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^xin  ^'  "  ^^^^^  '  Secluded  from  mankind  by  his  exalted 
V-— V — -»  "  dignity,  the  truth  is  concealed  from  his  know-' 
"  ledge  ;  he  can    fee   only  with  their  eyes,   he 
**  hears   nothing    but    their    mifreprefentations. 
"  He  confers  the  moft  important  offices  upon 
"  vice   and   weaknefs,    and   difgraces  the  moft 
"  virtuous   and    deferving  among    his   fubjeds* 
*'  By  fuch  infamous  arts,  added  Diocletian,  the 
**  bed  and  wifeft  princes  are  fold  to  the  venal 
"  corruption    of    their   courtiers  "\"      A  juft 
eflimate  of  greatnefs,  and  the  afiurance  of  im- 
mortal fame,  im.prove  our  relifh   for  the   plea- 
fures  of   retirement  5    but  the   Roman  emperoi* 
had  filled  too  important  a  character  in  the  world, 
to  enjoy  without  allay  the  comforts  and  fecurity 
of  a  private  condition.     It  v^^as  impoffible  that 
he  could  remain  ignorant  of  the  troubles  which 
affli(fted  the  em.pire  after  his  abdication.     It  was 
impoffible  that  he  could  be  indifferent  to  their 
confequences.       Fear,    forrow,    and   difcontent, 
fometimes  purfued  him  into  the  folitude  of  Sa- 
lona.     His  tendernefs,  or  at  leaft  his  pride,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  wife 
and  daughter  j  and  the  laft  moments  of  Diocle- 
tian  were   embittered    by  fome  affronts,   which 
Licinius  and  Conflantine  might  have  fpared  the 
father  of  fo  many  emperors,  and  the  firll:  author- 
and  death,  of  their  own  fortune.    A  report,  though  of  a  very 
*    '^'^*  doubtful  nature,  has  reached  our  times,  that  he 

»i3  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  223,  224..     Vopifcus  had  learned  this  coni" 
veifation  from  his  father. 

prudently 
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prudently  withdrew  himfelf  from  their  power  by  ^-^jj^  ^* 

a  voluntary  death  "'*',  »    -yi 

Before  we  difmifs  the  confideration  of  the  life  ^^^'^rip- 

tion  ot  Sa- 

and  charafter  of  Diocletian,  we  may,  for  a  mo-  lona  and 
ment,  dired  our  view  to  the  place  of  his  retire-  cent^Jua- 
ment.      Salona,  a  principal    city  of  his   native  ^^^* 
province   of  Dalmatian    was  near   two   hundred 
Roman  miles  (according  to  the  meafurement  of 
the  public  highways)  from  Aquileia  and  the  Con- 
ines of  Italy,  and  about  two  hundred  and  feventy 
rom  Sirmium,  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  empe- 
ors  whenever  they  vifited  the  Illyrian  frontier"*. 
\  miferable  village  ftill  preferves  the  name  of 
Jalona;   but  fo  late  as  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
emains  of  a  theatre,  and  a  confufed  profpefl  of 
•roken  arches  and  marble  columns,  continued  to 
tteft   its   ancient   fplendour  "^      About  fix  or 
iven  miles  from  the  city,  Diocletian  conftrufled 
magnificent  palace,  and  we  may   infer,  from 
le  greatnefs   of  the    work,    how   long  he  had 
leditated  his  defign  of  abdicating  the  empire, 
'he  choice  of  a  fpot  which  united  all  that  could 
ontribute  either  to  health  or  to  luxury,  did  not 

"4-  The  younger  Viftof  flightly  mentions  the  report.  But  as 
iocletian  had  dilbbligcd  a  powerful  and  fuccelsful  party,  his  me- 
oiy  has  ^een  loaded  with  every  crime  and  misfortune.  It  has 
:en  affiinied  that  he  died  raving  mad,  that  he  was  condemned  as  <t 
iminal  by  the  Roman  fenate,  Sec. 
"J  See  the  Itiner.  p.  269.  271.  Edit.  Weffel. 
1"^  The  Abate  Fortis,  in  his  Viaggio  in  Dalmazia,  p.  43. 
linted  at  Venice  in  the  year  1774,  in  two  Imall  volumes  in  quarto) 
iiotes  a  MS.  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Salona,  compofed  by 
liambattilta  GiulUniani  about  the  middle  of  the  xvith  century. 


Vol.  II.  N 
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CHAP,  require  the  partiality  of  a  native.      "  The  foil 

"  was  dry  and  fertile,  the  air  is  pure  and  whole-    i 
'^  fome,  and  though  extremely   hot  during  the    ' 
*'  fummer    months,    this    country    feldom    feels 
**  thofe  fultry  and  noxious  winds,  to  which  the 
"  coafts  of  Iftria  and  feme  parts  of  Italy  are  ex- 
<'  pofed.     The  views  from  the  palace  are  no  lefs 
<*  beautiful  than  the  foil  and  climate  were  in-  ^ 
"  viting.       Towards    the    weft    lies    the   fertile 
"  fhore   that  ftretches  along   the  Hadriatic,    in  i 
**  which  a  number  of  fmall  iflands  are  fcattered 
**  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  this  part  of  the 
**  fea  the  appearance  of  a  great  lake.     On  the 
"  north  fide  lies  the  bay,  which  led  to  the  ancient 
**  city  of  Salona ;   and   the   country   beyond  it, 
*'  appearing  in  fight,  forms  a  proper  contraft  to 
"  that  more  extenfive  profpeft  of  water,  which 
"  the  Hadriatic  prefents  both  to  the  fouth  and  to 
«  the  eaft.     Towards  the  north,  the  view  is  ter- 
"  minated    by   high    and    irregular   mountains, 
««  fituated  at  a  proper  diftance,    and,   in   many 
<f  places,  covered  with  villages,  woods,  and  vine- 
«  yards  "'.'' 

"7  Adam's  antiquities  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalatro,  p.  6. 
We  may  add  a  circumltance  or  two  from  the  Abate  Fortis:  tfc 
little  ftream  of  the  Hyader,  mentioned  by  Lucan,  produces  mofl 
exquifite  trout,  which  a  lagacious  writer,  perhaps  a  monk,  fuppofes 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  reafons  that  determined  Diocletiai 
in  the  choice  of  his  retirement.  Fortis,  p.  45.  The  fame  autho: 
(p.  38.  J  obfei-ves,  that  a  tufte  for  agriculture  is  reviving  at  Spalatro 
and  that  an  experimental  farm  has  lately  been  eftablifhed  near  th 
city,  by  a  fociety  of  Gentlemen. 

3 
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Though  Condanrine,  from  a  very  obvious  pre-  ^^jf;  ^* 

Judice,  affeds  to  mention  the  palace  of  Diocle-  ( ^ — * 

tian  with  contempt "%  yet  one  of  their  luc-  ti^n's^pa-" 
ceflbrs,  who  could  only  fee  it  in  a  negledled  and  lace, 
mutilated  Itate,  celebrates  its  m.agnificence  in 
terms  of  the  higheft  admiration  "^.  It  covered 
an  extent  of  ground  confiding  of  between  nine 
and  ten  Englifh  acres.  The  form  was  quadran- 
gular, flanked  with  fixteen  towers.  Two  of  the 
fides  were  near  fix  hundred,  and  the  other  two 
near  feven  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  whole 
was  conftru6ted  of  a  beautiful  free-ftone,  extract- 
ed from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Trau  or 
Tragutium,  and  very  little  inferior  to  marble 
itfelf.  Four  ftreets,  interfecling  each  other  at 
right  angles,  divided  the  feveral  parts  of  this 
great  edifice,  and  the  approach  to  the  principal 
apartment  was  from  a  very  (lately  entrance,  which 
is  dill  denominated  the  Golden  Gate.  The  ap- 
proach was  terminated  by  a  perijlylium  of  granite 
columns,  on  one  fide  of  which  we  difcover  the 
fquare  temple  of  yEfculapius,  on  the  other  the 
o6lagon  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  latter  of  thofe 
deities  Diocletian  revered  as  iv.t  patron  of  his 
fortunes,  the  former  as  the  protedor  of  his  health* 
By  comparing  the  prefent  remains  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Vitruvius,  the  feveral  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, the  baths,  bedchamber,  the  atriu:-n,  the  hjl^ 
licaj  and  the  Cyzicene,   Corinthian,    and  Egyp- 

"3  Conftantin.  Orat.  ad  Ccetum  Sanft.  c.  25.  In  this  fermon, 
the  emperor,  or  the  bifhop  who  compofed  it  for  him,  affefts  to 
relate  the  miferable  end  of  all  the  perlecutors  of  the  church. 

»'9  Conftcuitin.  Porphyr.  de  Statu  Imper.  p.  86. 

N  2  tian 
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c  i^j^P.    l]g^^  halls,  have  been  defcribed  with  fome  degree 
of  precifion,  or   at  leafl:  of  probability.      Their 
forms  were  various^   their  proportions  juft,  but 
they  were  all  attended  with  two  imperfeftions, 
very  repugnant  to  our  modern  notions  of  tafie 
and    conveniency.       Thefe    ftately    rooms    had 
neither  windows  nor  chimnies.     They  were  light- 
ed from  the  top  (for  the  building  feems  to  have 
confided  of  no  more  than  _one  ftory),  and  they 
received   their   heat   by   the   help  of  pipes  that 
were  conveyed  along  the  walls.     The  range  of 
principal  apartments  was  proteded  towards  the 
fouth-weft,   by  a   portico   of  five   hundred   and 
feventeen  feet  long,   which  muft  have  formed  a 
very  noble  and  delightful  walk,  when  the  beau- 
ties of  painting  and  fculpture  were  added  to  thofe 
of  the  profpeft. 

Had  this  magnificent  edifice  remained  in  a  foil- 
tary  country,  it  would  have  been  expofed  to  the 
ravages  of  time ;  but  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
efcaped  the  rapacious  induftry  of  man.  The 
village  of  Afpalathus  '^°,  and  long  afterwards  the 
provincial  town  of  Spalatro,  have  grown  out  of 
its  ruins.  The  golden  gate  now  opens  into  the 
market-place.  St.  John  the  Baptift  has  ufurped 
the  honours  of  i^fculapius  :  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  under  the  prote^lion  of  the  Virgin,  is 
converted  into  the  cathedral  church.  For  this 
account  of  Diocletian's  palace,  we  are  principally 
indebted  to  an  ingenious  artift  of  our  own  time 
and  country,  whom  a  very  liberal  curiofity  car- 

ISO  D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  i6z. 

ried 
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ried  into  the  heart  of  Dahnatia  '".     But  there  Is  chap. 
room  to  fufped:,  that  the  elegance  of  his  defigns  ■_    ^-'^ 
and  engraving  has  fomevvhat  flattered  the  obje6ts 
which   it  was  their  purpofe   to  reprefent.      We  Decline  of 

.    -  ,    ,  J  ...      the  arts, 

are  informed  by  a  more  recent  and  very  judi- 
cious traveller,  that  the  awful  ruins  of  Spalatro 
are  not  lefs  cxpreffive  of  the  decline  of  the  arts, 
than  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  time  of  Diocletian  '".  If  fuch  was  indeed 
the  flate  of  architeflure,  we  mud  naturally  be- 
lieve that  painting  and  fculpture  had  experienced 
a  ftill  more  fenfible  decay.  The  pradice  of 
architecture  is  directed  by  a  few  general  and  even- 
mechanical  rules.  But  fculpture,  and  above  all, 
painting,  propofe  to  themfclves  the  imitation 
not  only  of  the  forms  of  nature,  but  of  the  cha- 
racters and  pafifions  of  the  human  foul.  In  thofe 
fublime  arts,  the  dexterity  of  the  hand  is  of  lit- 
tle avail,  unlefs  it  is  animated  by  fancy,  and 
guided  by  the  moft  corredl  tafte  and  obferva- 
tion. 

It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  remark,   that  the  Of  letters, 
civil  diftraflions  of  the  empire,  the  licence  of 
the  foldiers,  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and 

"»  Meflieurs  Adam  and  ClerifTeaxi,  attended  by  two  diaughtfmen, 
vlfited  Spalatro  in  the  month  of  July  1757.  The  magnificent  work 
which  their  journey  produced,  was  publiftied  in  London  feven  years 
afterwards. 

'^^  I  ftiall  quote  the  words  of  the  Abate  Fortis.  "E'bafievol- 
"  mente  nota  agli  amatori  dell'  Architettura,  e  dell'  Antichita, 
**  I'opera  del  Signor  Adams,  che  a  donato  molto  a  que'  fuperbi 
"  veftigi  coir  abituale  eleganza  del  fuo  toccalapis  e  del  bulino.  In 
"  generale  la  rozzezza  del  fcalpello,  e'l  cativo  gufto  del  fecolo  vi 
•<  gareggiano  coUa  magnificenza  del  fabricato."  See  Viaggio  in 
JPulnjazia,  p.  40. 

N  3  th^ 
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^  Sin  ^'  '"^^  progrefs  of  dcfpotifm,  had  proved  very  un- 
«— -y--^-./  favourable  to  jyenius,  and  even  to  learning. 
The  fucceffion  of  lllyrian  princes  reflored  the 
empire,  without  reftoring  the  fciences.  Their 
military  education  was  not  calculated  to  infpire 
them  with  the  love  of  letters  j  and  even  the  mind 
of  Diocletian,  however  a6live  and  capacious  in 
bufmtfs,  was  totally  uninformed  by  ftudy  or  fpe- 
culation.  The  profefiions  of  law  and  phyfic  are 
of  fuch  common  ufe  and  certain  profit,  that  they 
will  always  fecure  a  fufficient  number  of  prac- 
titioners, endowed  with  a  reafonable  degree  of 
abilities  and  knowledge  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  ftudents  in  thofe  two  faculties  appeal  to 
any  cekbrated  mafters  who  have  flourifhed  within 
that  period.  The  voice  of  poetry  was  filent. 
Hiftory  was  reduced  to  dry  and  confufed  abridg- 
ments, alike  deftitute  of  amufement  and  inftruc- 
tion.  A  languid  and  afFe6led  eloquence  was 
ftill  retained  in  the  pay  and  fervice  of  the  em- 
perors, who  encouraged  not  any  arts  except  thofe 
•which  contributed  to  the  gratification  of  their 
pride,  or  the  defence  of  their  power  '''^. 
The  new  The  declining  age  of  learning  and  of  mankind 
Platomils.  jg  nnarked,  hovvever,  by  the  rife  and  rapid  pro-  . 
grefs   of    the   new   Platonifts.      The   fchool   of 

1^5  The  orator  Eumenius  was  fecretary  to  the  emperors  Ma»mian 
and  Conftantius,  and  ProfefTor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Autun. 
His  falary  was  fix  hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  which,  according  to 
the  loweft  computation  of  that  age,  muft  have  exceeded  three  thou- 
fand pounds  a  year.  He  generoufly  requefted  the  permiffion  of  em- 
ploying it  in  rebuilding  the  college.  See  his  Oration  De  reftaurandiS 
fcholis ;  which,  though  not  exempt  from  vanity,  may  atone  for  his 
panegyrics, 

Alex- 
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Alexandria   filenced  thofe   of  Athens  :    and  the  ^  J?,^  P* 

XIII. 

ancient  feds  enrolled  themfelves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  more  fafhioncible  teachers,  who  re- 
commended their  fyftem  by  the  novelty  of  their 
method,  and  the  aufterity  of  their  manners. 
Several  of  thefe  makers,  Ammonius,  Plotinus, 
Amelius,  and  Porphyry  "*,  were  men  of  pro- 
found thought,  and  intenfe  application  i  but  by 
miflaking  the  true  objetfl  of  philofophy,  their 
labours  contributed  much  lefs  to  improve  than 
to  corrupt  the  human  underfranding.  The  know- 
ledge that  is  fuited  to  our  fituation  and  powers, 
the  whole  compafs  of  moral,  natural,  and  ma- 
thematical fcience,  was  neglected  by  the  new 
Platonifts  -,  whilil  they  exhauiled  their  ftrength 
in  the  verbal  difputes  of  metaphyfics,  attempted 
to  explore  the  fecrecs  of  the  invifible  world,  and 
ftudied  to  reconcile  Ariflotle  with  Plato,  on  fub- 
jefts  of  which  both  thefe  philofophers  v/ere  as 
ignorant  as  the  reft  of  mankind.  Confuming 
their  reafon  in  thefe  deep  but  unfubllantial  me- 
ditations, their  minds  were  expofed  to  illufions 
of  fancy.  They  flattered  themfelves  that  they 
pofleiTed  the-fecret  of  difengaging  the  foul  from 
its  corporeal  prifon  ;  claimed  a  familiar  inter- 
courfe  uith  daemons  and  fpiritsj  and,  by  a  very 
fingular  i evolution,  converted  the  liudy  of  phi- 
lofopny  mto   that  of  magic.     The  ancient  fages 

i2'+  Porphyry  died  about  the  time  of  Diocletian's  alidication.  The 
life  01  his  maftcr  Plotinus,  which  he  compofed,  will  give  us  the  nioft 
compl.te  idea  o(  the  genius  of  the  feft,  and  the  manners  of  its  pio- 
fcllors.  1  his  very  curious  pieuc  is  inferted  in  Fabiitius,  £iblioi.heca 
G.-asca,  torn.  iv.  p.  88  — 14.8. 

N  4  had 
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^xm^'  ^^^  <^ientied  the  popular  fuperftition  i  after  dif- 
guifing  its  extravagance  by  the  thin  pretence  of 
allegory,  the  difciples  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry 
became  its  moft  zealous  defenders.  As  they 
agreed  with  the  Chriftians  in  a  few  myfterious 
points  of  faith,  they  attacked  the  remainder  of 
their  theological  fyftem  with  all  the  fury  of  civil 
war.  The  new  Platonifts  would  fcarcely  deferve 
a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  but  in  that  of 
the  church  the  mention  of  them  will  very  fre^ 
quently  occur, 
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f roubles  after  the  Abdication  of  Diocletian. — Death 
of  Confiantius.  —  Elevation  of  Coufiantine  and 
Alaxentius. — Six  Emperors  at  the  fame  'Time. — 
Death  of  Maximian  and  Galerius. — Violories  of 
Conftantine  over  Maxentius  and  Licinius. — Re- 
union  of  the  Empire  tinder  the  Authority  of  Con- 
ftantine. 

THE  balance  of  power  ellablifhed  by  DIo-  chap, 
cletian  fubfifted  no   longer  than  while  it  v > 

was  fuftained  by  the  firm  and  dexterous  hand  of  ^5'°'^  °^ 

■'  _  ^  civil  wars 

the  founder.     It  required  fuch  a  fortunate  mix-  andconfu- 
ture  of  different  tempers  and  abilities,  as   could  a.'d.  305 
fcarcely  be  found  or  even  expelled  a  fecond  time;  — s^'S- 
two  emperors  without  jealoufy,  two  Csfars  with-' 
out  ambition,  and  the  fame  general  intereft  in- 
variably  purfued   by  four   independent  princes. 
The  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was 
fucceeded  by  eighteen  years  of  difcord  and  con- 
fufion.     The  empire  was  afflifted  by  five  civil 
wars ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  not  fo 
much  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  as  a  fiifpenfion  of  arms 
between  feveral  hoilile  monarchs,  who,  viewing 
each  other  with  an  eye  of  fear  and  hatred,  ftrove 
to  increafe  their  refpe6live  forces  at  the  expence 
of  their  fubjedls. 

As  foon  as  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had  re-  charaacr 
finned  the  purple,  their  ftation,  accordinor  to  the  ^"'"'^"^7 

f  o  X       r     '  3  o  tion  of 

jrules  of  the  new  conftitution,  was  filled  by  the  Conftan- 

tius. 


two 
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^  J-'^  ^*  two  Caefars,  Conflantius  and  Galerius,  who  Im- 
^— -i^^ — '  mediately  aflumed  the  title  or  Auguftus  *.  The 
honours  of  feniority  and  precedence  were  allowed 
to  the  former  of  thofe  princes,  and  he  continued, 
under  a  new  appellation,  to  adminifter  his  ancient 
department  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The 
government  of  thofe  ample  provinces  was  fufE- 
cient  to  exercife  his  talents,  and  to  fatisfy  his 
ambition.  Clemency,  temperance,  and  mode- 
ration, diftinguilhed  the  amiable  character  of 
Conftantius,  and  his  fortunate  fubjeits  had  fre- 
quently occafion  to  compare  the  virtues  of  their 
fovereign  with  the  pafTions  of  Maximian,  and 
even  with  the  arts  of  Diocletian  \  Inftead  of 
imitating  their  eaftern  pride  and  magnificence, 
Conftantius  preferved  the  modefty  of  a  Roman 
prince.  He  declared,  with  unaffected  fincerity, 
that  his  moft  valued  treafure  was  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  and  that,  whenever  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  or  the  danger  of  the  ftate,  required  any 
extraordinary  fupply,  he  could  depend  with  con- 
fidence on  their  gratitude  and  liberality  ^     The 

provin* 

1  M.  de  Montefquieu  (Conficlerations  fur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Deca- 
dence des  Romaliis,  c.  17.)  Tuppoles,  on  the  authority  of  Orofius 
and  Eufeb  us,  that,  on  this  occafion,  the  empire,  for  the  firft  time, 
was  really  divided  into  two  pirts.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  dif- 
ccver  in  what  refpeft  the  plan  of  Galerius  differed  from  that  of  Dio- 
cletian. 

2  Hie  non  modo  amabilis,  fed  etiam  venerabilis  Gallis  fuit; 
prsecipue  quod  Diocletiani  fufpeftam  prudentiam,  et  Maximiani 
fanguinariam  violentiam  imperio  ejus  evafeiant.  Eutrop.  Breviar, 
X.  I. 

3  Divitiis  Provincialium  (mel.  pro-vwdarvtn)  ac  privatorum  ftudens, 
fifci  commoda  non  admodum  affe^ans  j  ducenique  melius  pubiicas 

ope« 
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provincials  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  fenfible  ^  ^,v^' 
of  his  worth  and  of  their  own  happinefs,  reflected  x^-.^,^-..,^ 
with  anxiety  on  the  declining  health  of  the  em- 
peror Conftantius,  and  the  tender  age  of  his  nu- 
merous family,  the  ifuie  of  his  fecond  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Maximian. 

The  flern  temper  of  Galerius  vvas  caft  in  a  of  Gale- 
very  different  mould  •,  and  while  he  commanded  ""^' 
the  efteem  of  his  fubjedls,  he  feldom  condefcended 
to  folicit  their  affe6lions.  His  fame  in  arms,  and 
above  all,  the  fuccel's  of  the  Perfian  war,  had 
elated  his  haughty  mind,  which  was  naturally 
impatient  of  a  fuperior,  or  even  of  an  equal.  If 
it  were  poffible  to  rely  on  the  partial  teftimony 
of  an  injudicious  writer,  we  might  afcribe  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  to  the  menaces  of  Ga- 
lerius, and  relate  the  particulars  o^  ^  private  con- 
verfation  between  the  two  princes,  in  which  the 
farmer  difcovered  as  much  pufiUanimity  as  the 
litter  difplayed  ingratitude  and  arrogance  *.  But 
thefe  obfcure  anecdotes  are  fufficiently  refuted  by 
an  impartial  view  of  the  character  and  condu6l  of 
Diocletian.  Whatever  might  otherwife  have 
been  his  intentions,  if  he  had  apprehended  any 

opes  a  privatis  habeii,  quam  Intra  unum  clauftrum  refervari.  Id. 
ibid.  He  carried  this  maxim  fo  far,  that  whenever  he  gave  an  en- 
tertainment, he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  fervice  of  plate. 

4  Laftantius  de  Mort.  Perfecutor.  c.  i8.  Were  the  particulars  of 
this  conference  more  confident  with  truth  and  decencv,  we  miaht 
ftill  alk,  how  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  an  obfcure  rhetorician  ? 
But  there  are  many  hiftorians  who  put  us  in  mind  of  the  admirable 
iaying  of  the  great  Conde  to  cardinal  de  Retz  j  "  Ces  coquins  nous 
*•  font  parler  et  agir,  comme  ils  auroient  fait  eux-memes  a  notre 
"  place/' 

danger 
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CHAP,  danger  from  the  violence  of  Galerius,  his  good 

V    -  -    »  fenfe  would  have  inftrucLcd  him  to  prevent  the 

ignominious  contefti    and   as  he    had  held  the 

fceptre   Vv'ich  glory,    he  would  have   refigned  it 

without  difgrace. 

The  two  After  the  elevation  of  Conftantius  and  Galerius 
Severus  ^^  ^^^  TSLuk  of  Augufiiy  two  ncw  Cafavs  were  re- 
and  Max-  quired  to  fupply  their  place,  and  to  complete 
the  fyitem  or  the  Imperial  government.  Dio- 
cletian was  fincerely  defirous  of  withdrawing  him- 
felffrom  the  worlds  he  confidered  Galerius,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  as  the  firmefl:  fupport 
of  his  family  and  of  the  empire  ;  and  he  con- 
fented,  without  reludlance,  that  his  fuccefibr 
fhould  affume  the  merit  as  well  as  the  envy  of 
the  important  nomination.  It  was  fixed  without 
confulting  the  intereft  or  inclination  of  the  princes 
of  the  Well.  Each  of  them  had  a  fon  who  was 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  and  who  might 
have  been  deemed  the  molt  natural  candidates 
for  the  vacant  honour.  But  the  impotent  refent- 
ment  of  Maximian  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  ; 
and  the  moderate  Conftantius,  though  he  might 
defpife  the  dangers,  was  humanely  apprehenfive 
of  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  The  two  perfons 
whom  Galerius  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Csfar, 
were  much  better  fuited  to  ferve  the  views  of  his 
ambition;  and  their  principal  recommendation 
feems  to  have  confifted  in  the  want  of  merit  or 
perfonal  confequence.  The  firft  of  thefe  was 
Daza,  or,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  Maximin, 
whofe  mother  was  the  lifter  of  Galerius.     The 

unexpc- 
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unexperienced  youth  flill  betrayed  by  his  man-  chap. 
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ners  and  language  his  ruftic  education^  when,  to  v— .^ 
his  own  aftonilliment  as  well  as  that  of  the  world, 
he  was  invefted  by  Diocletian  with  the  purple, 
exalted  to   the  dignity   of  Crefar,   and  intrufted 
with  the  fovereign  command  of  Egypt  and  Syria^ 
At  the  fame  time,  Severus,  a  faithful  fervant, 
addifted  to  pleafure,  but  not  incapable  of  bufi- 
nefs,  was  fent  to  Milan,  to  receive  from  the  re- 
lu6tant  hands  of  Maximian  the  C:Efarean  orna- 
ments, and  the  pofleffion  of  Italy  and  Africa  *. 
According  to  the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  Se- 
verus acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  the  weft- 
ern  emperor ;  but  he  was  abfolutely  devoted  to 
the  commands  of  his  benefa(5tor  Galcrius,  who, 
referving  to   himfeif  the  intermediate  countries 
from  the   confines    of   Italy   to    tliofe  of  Syria, 
firmly  eftablifhed  his  power  over  three-fourths  of 
the  monarchy.     In  the  full  confidence,  that  the 
approaching  death   of  Conftantius  would  leave 
him  fole  mafter  of  the  Roman  world,  we  are  af- 
fiired  that  he  had  arranged  in  his  mind  a  long 
fuccefTion  of  future  princes,  and  that  he  medi- 
tated his  own  retreat  from  public  life,  after  he 
ihould   have  accomplilhed  a  glorious    reign  of 
about  twenty  years  ^. 

5  Sublatus  nuper  a  pecoribus  et  filvis  (fays  Laftantliis  de  M.  P. 
c.  19.)  ftatim  Scutaiius,  continue  Proteftor,  mox  Tiibunus,  poft- 
lidie  Casfar,  accepit  Orientem.  Aurelius  Vidor  is  too  liberal  in 
giving  him  the  whole  portion  of  Diocletian, 

^  His  diligence  and  fidelity  are  acknowledged  even  by  Laflantius, 
de  M.  P.  c.   18. 

7  Thefe  Ichemes,  however,  reft  only  on  the  very  doubtful  autho- 
rity of  La6lantius,  de  M.  P.  c.  20. 

2  But 
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CHAP.       But  within  lefs  than  eighteen  months,  two  un- 

1 ^ — '  expeded    revolutions    overturned  the  ambitious 

S'oak-"    Schemes  of  Galerius.     The  hopes  of  uniting  the 
jius  difap-  weftern  provinces  to  his  empire,  were  difappoint- 

pointed  by       .     ,  ,  .  r    /^       n         •  i 

tworevo-    cd   b/  the  elevation  of   Conltantine,  whilil  Italy 
lutions.      ^^^  Africa  were  loft  by  the  fuccefsful  revolt  of 

Maxentius. 
Birth,  I.  The  fame  of  Conftantine  has  rendered  pof- 

amUfcape'  ferity  attentive  to  the  moft  minute  circumftances 
ot  Con-      of  his  life  and  actions.     The  place  of  his  birth, 

ftantine.  .   .  -^  ' 

A.D.  274.  as  well  as  the  condition  of  his  mother  Helena, 
have  been  the  fubje6b  not  only  of  literary  but  of 
national  difputes.  Notwithftanding  the  recent 
tradition,  which  affigns  for  her  father,  a  Britifli 
king,  we  are  obliged  to  confefs,  that  Helena  was 
the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  ^  j  but  at  the  fame 
time  we  may  defend  the  iegality  of  her  marriage, 
againft  thofe  who  have  reprefented  her  as  the 
concubine  of  Conftantius'.  The  great  Conftan- 
tine  was  m.oft  probably  born  at  NaifTus,  in  Da- 

*  This  tradition,  unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of  Conftantine, 
was  invented  in  the  darknefs  of  monafteries,  was  embelliftied  by 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  writers  of  the  xiith  century,  has  been 
defended  by  our  antiquarians  of  the  laft  age,  and  is  ferioufly  re- 
lated in  the  ponderous  hiftory  of  England,  compiled  by  Mr.  Carte 
(vol.  i.  p.  I4-7-)'  He  tranfports,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Coil, 
the  imaginary  father  of  Helena,  from  EiTex  to  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus. 

9  Eutropius  (x,  2.)  exprelTes,  in  a  few  words,  the  real  truth, 
and  the  occafion  of  the  error,  "  ex  obfcuriori  matrimomo  ejus  filius." 
Zofimus  (1.  ii,  p.  78.)  eagerly  feized  the  moft  unfavourable  report, 
and  is  followed  by  Orofius  (vii.  25.),  whofe  authority  is  oddly 
enough  overlooked  by  the  indefatigable  but  partial  Tillemont.  By 
infilling  on  the  divorce  of  Helena,  Piocletian  acknowledged  her 
marriage. 
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cia'*;  and  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  in  a  family  ^"iv/* 
and  province  diftinguifhed  only  by  the  profeflion  * — ,,— i 
of  arms,  the  youth  fhould  difccver  very  little  in- 
clination to  improve  his  mind  by  the  acquifirion 
of  knowledge".     Pie  was  about  eighteen  years  A. 0,292* 
of  a^e  when  his  father  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
ofCasfar;  but  that  fortunate  event  was  attended 
with  his  mother's  divorce  j  and  the  fplendour  of 
an  Imperial  alliance  reduced  the  fon  of  Helena 
to  a  ftate  of  difgrace  and  humiliation.     Inftead 
of  following  Conftantius   in    the   Weft,   he    re- 
mained in  the  fervice  of  Diocletian,  fignalized 
his  valour  in  the  wars  of  Egypt  and  Perfia,  and 

*°  There  are  three  opinions  with  regard  to  the  place  of  Conftan- 
tine's  birth,     i.  Our  Englifh  antiquarians  were  ufed  to  dwell  with 
rapture  on  the  words  of  his  panegyrifi  ;  "  Britannias  illic  oriendo 
*'  nobiles  fecifti."     But  this  celebrated  paffage  may  be  referred  with 
as  much  propriety  to  the  acceflion  as  to  the  nativitj''  of  Conftantinek 
2.   Some  of  the  modern   Greeks  have  afcribed  the  honour  of  his 
birth  to  Drepanum,  a  town  on  the  gulph  of  Nicomedia  (Cellarius, 
torn.  ii.  p.    i74-\  which   Conftantine  dignified  with   the  name  of 
Helenopolis,  and  Juftinian  adorned  with  many  fplendid  buildings 
(Procop.  de -i?5dificiis,  v.  z.).     It  is  indeed  probable  enough,  that 
Helena's   father   kept  an   inn  at  Drepanum;  and  that  Conltantius 
might  lodge  there  when  he  returned  from  a  Perfian  embaffy  iii  the 
reign  of  Aurelian.     But  in  the  wandering  life  of  a  foldier,  the  place 
of  his   marriage,  and  the  places  where  his  children  are  born,  have 
very  little  connexion  with  each  other.     3.  The  claim  of  Naiffus  is 
fupported  by  the  anonymous  writer,  publifhed  at  the  end  of  Am- 
miaiius,  p.  710,  and  who  in  general  copied  very  good  materials  j 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  Julius  Firmicius  (de  Aftrologia,  1.  i.  c.  4.), 
who  flourirtied  under  the  reign  of  Conftantine  hlnilelf.     Some  ob- 
jeflions  have  been   raifed  againft  the  integrity  of  the  text,  and  the 
application  of  the  pafTage  of  Firmicius  ;  but  the  farmer  is  el!abli(hed 
by  the  beft  MSS.  and  the  latter  is  very  ably  defended  by  Lipfius  de 
Magnitudine  Romana,  1.  iv.  c.  11.  et  Supplement. 

*'  Literis  minus  inftruftus.     Anonym,  ad  Ammian.  p.  710. 

gradually 
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CHAP,  gradually  rofe  to  the  honourable  ftation  of  a  tri-? 

* — ^ — '  bune  of  the  firft  order.  The  figure  of  Conftan- 
tius  was  tall  and  majeflic  j  he  was  dexterous  in 
all  his  exercifes,  intrepid  in  war,  affable  in  peacej 
in  his  whole  condudt,  the  a6live  fpirit  of  youth 
was  tempered  by  habitual  prudence  -,  and  while 
his  mind  was  engrofTed  by  ambition,  he  appeared 
cold  and  infcnfible  to  the  allurements  of  pleafure. 
The  favour  of  the  people  and  foldiers,  who  had 
named  him  as  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  rank 
of  C^far,  ferved  only  to  exafperate  the  jealoufy 
of  Galerius;  and  though  prudence  might  reftrain 
him  from  exercifing  any  open  violence,  an  ab- 
folute  monarch  is  feldom  at  a  lofs  how  to  execute 
a  fure  and  fecret  revenge  ".  Every  hour  in- 
creafed  the  danger  of  Conftantine,  and  the  anxiety 
of  his  father,  who,  by  repeated  letters,  expreifed 
the  warmed  defire  of  embracing  his  fon.  For 
fome  time  the  policy  of  Galerius  fupplied  him 
with  delays  and  excufes,  but  it  was  impofTible 
long  to  refufe  fo  natural  a  requeftof  his  alTociate^ 
without  maintaining  his  refufal  by  arms.  The 
permifiion  of  the  journey  was  reluftantly  granted^ 
and  whatever  precautions  the  emperor  might 
have  taken  to  intercept  a  return,  the  confequences 
of  which,  he,  with  fo  much  realon,  apprehended, 
they  were  effectually  difappointed  by  the  incre* 

12  Galerius,  or  perhaps  his  own  courage,  expofed  him  to  fingle 
combat  with  a  Sarmatian  (Anonym,  p.  710.)  and  with  a  monftrous 
lion.  See  Praxagoras  apud  Phocium,  p.  63.  Praxagoras,  an  Athe- 
nian philofopher,  had  written  a  life  of  Conftantine,  in  two  books, 
which  are  now  loft.     He  was  a  contemporary. 

diblc 
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dible  diligence  of  Conftantine '\     Leaving  the  ^"jy  ^" 

palace  of  Nicomedia  in  the   niglit,  he  travelled  < »— — ; 

poft  through  Eirhynia,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Panno- 
nia,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  and  amidft  the  joyful  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  reached  the  'port  of 
Boulogne,  in  the  very  moment  when  his  father 
was  preparing  to  embark  for  Britain  '^ 

The  Britilh  expedition,  and  an  eafy  victory  Death  of 
over  the  barbarians  of  Caledonia,  were  the  lad  jj""  ^"J 
exploits  of  the  reign  of  Condantius.     He  ended  elevation 

■         -r      •  •  r      T      1  °^  Ccn- 

his  life  in  the  Imperial  palace  of  York,  fifteen  ftantine, 
months  after  he  had  received  the  title  of  Au-  juiy2s.° 
guftus,  and  almofb  fourteen  years  and  a  half  after 
he  had  been  promiOted  to  the  rank  of  C^far. 
His  death  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  the  ele- 
vation of  Coniiantine.  Tihe  ideas  of  inheritance 
and  fucceffion  are  fo  very  familiar,  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  confider  them  as  founded, 
not  only  in  reafon,  but  in  nature  itfelf.  Our 
imagination  readily  transfers  the  fame  principles 
from  private  property  to  public  dominion  :  and 
whenever  a  virtuous  father  leaves  behind  him  a 
fon  whofe  merit  feems  to  juflify  the  efteem,  or 
even  the  hopes  of  the  people,  the  joint  influence 
of  prejudice  and  of  afiection  operates  with  irre- 

*»  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p  78,  79.  Laftantius  de  M.  P.  c.  24.  The 
former  tells  a  very  foolifli  ftory,  that  Conftantine  cnufed  all  the  poft- 
horfes,  which  he  had  iifcd,  to  he  haniftiiing.  Such  a  bloody  exe- 
cution, without  preventing  a  purfuit,  would  have  Icattered  I'ufpi- 
cions,  and  might  have  flopped  his  journey. 

H  Anonym,  p.   710.     Pancgyr.  Veter.  vii.  4..      But   Zofimus, 
I.  ii.  p.  79.  Eiifcbiiis  de  Vit.   Ccftant.  1.  i.    c.  21.  and  La6lantius 
I  de  M.  P.  c.  24.  Aippofe,  with  lei's  accuracy,  that  he  found  his  fa- 
!  ther  on  his  death-bed. 

Vol.  II.  O  fiftiblc 
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fiftible  weight.  The  flower  of  the  v/eflern  armies 
had  followed  Conftantius  into  Britain,  and  the 
national  troops  were  reinforced  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Alemanni,  v»'ho  obeyed  the  orders  of 
Crocus,  one  of  their  hereditary  chieftains '^  The 
opinion  of  their  own  importance,  and  the  affu- 
rance  that  Britain,  Gaul,  and  ."-pain  would  ac- 
quiefce  in  their  nomination,  were  diligently  in- 
culcated to  the  legions  by  the  adherents  of  Con- 
ftantine.  The  foldiers  were  afked.  Whether 
they  could  helitate  a  moment  between  the  honour 
of  placing  at  their  head  the  worthy  fon  of  their 
beloved  emperor,  and  the  ignominy  of  tamely 
expeding  the  arrival  of  fome  obfcure  ftranger, 
on  whom  it  might  pleafe  the  fovereign  of  Afia 
to  beftow  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  Weft. 
It  was  infinuated  to  them,  that  gratitude  and  li- 
berality held  a  diftinguifhed  place  among  thq 
virtues  of  Conftantinei  nor  did  that  artful  prince 
lliew  himfelf  to  the  troops,  till  they  were  pre- 
pared to  falute  him  with  the  names  of  Auguftus 
and  Emperor.  The  throne  was  the  object  of  his 
defires  j  and  had  he  been  lefs  a<ftiiated  by  ambi- 
tion, it  was  his  only  means  of  fafety.  He  was' 
well  acquainted  with  the  chara6terand  fentiments 
of  Galerius,  and  fufficiently  apprized,  that  if  he 
wifned  to  live  he  muft  determine  to  reign.     The^ 

*S  Cunflis  qui  aderant  annitentibus,  fed  praecipue  Croco  faiii. 
EfocoJ  Alamannorum  Rege,  auxiiii  gratia  Conftantiiim  comilato, 
impe.ium  capit.  Victor  Junior,  c.  41.  This  is  perhaps  the  firft 
inltance  of  a  barbarian  king,  who  aflifted  the  Roman  arms  with  aa 
independent  body  of  his  own  fubjefts.  The  praflice  grew  familiar, 
and  at  laft  became  fatal. 

decent 
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decent  and    even   obftinate  refifiance  which  he  ^^iv^^' 
chofe   to  afFeil '^    was   contrived   to  juflify   his  i-   y,.*.  ■; 
ufurpation  j  nor  did  he  yield  to  the  acclamations 
of  the  army,  till  he  had  provided  the  proper  ma- 
terials for   a  letter,  which  he  immediately  dif- 
patched  to  the  emperor  of  the  Eafl:.     Conftantine 
informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event  of  his  fa- 
ther's death,  modeilly  aflerted  his  natural  claim 
to  the  fucceffion,  and  relpev5lfully  lamented,  that 
the  affectionate  violence  of  his  troops  had  not 
permitted  him  to  folicit  the  Imperial  purple  in 
the  regular  and  conftitutional  manner.     The  firft 
emotions  of  Galerius  were  thofe  of  furprifc,  dif- 
appointment,  and  rage ;  and  as  he  could  feldom 
reftrain   his  paffions,  he  loudly  threatened,  that 
he  would  commit  to  the  flames  both  the  letter 
and  the  melTenger.     But  his  refentment  infenfibly  He  is  ac- 
fubfided  ;  and  when  he  recollected  the  doubtful  ed  by  Ga- 
chance  of  war,  v,'hen   he  had  weighed  the  cha-    '"es^iXi^ 
rader  and  ftrength  of  his  adverfary,  he  confented  onjythe 
to  embrace  the  honourable  accommodation  which  C£far,and 
the   prudence  of  Conftantine  had   left  open   to  auIiIams 
him.     Without  either  condemning   or  ratifying  toSeverus. 
the  choice  of  the  Britifh  army,  Galerius  accepted 
irhe  fon  of  his  deceafed  colleague,  as  the  fovereign 
of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps  -,  but  he  gave 
him  only  the  title  of  Csfar,  and  the  fourth  rank 
among  the  Roman  princes,  whilft  he  conferred 
the  vacant  place  of  Auguftus  on  his  favourite 

J^  His  panegyiift  Eumcnius  (vii.  8.)  ventures  to  affirm,  in  the 
pvefence  of  Conftantine,  that  he  pu^  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  efcape  from  the  hands  of  his  foldiersi. 

O  2  Severus. 


tme 
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CHAP.  Severus.     The  apparent  harmony  of  the  empire 
\_  -^-  _■  was  ftill  preferved,  and  Conftantine,  who  already 
poikfflred  the  fubftance,  expecled,  without  impa- 
tience, an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  honours, 
of  fupreme  power  '^. 
Thebro-         The   children   of  Conftantius    by    his   fecond 
thers  and    marriage  were  fix  in  number,  three  of  either  fex, 

fifters  of  o  .  '      .  .    .       ' 

Conftan-  and  whofe  Imperial  defcent  might  have  folicited 
a  preference  over  the  meaner  extraftion  of  the 
fon  of  Helena.  But  Conltantine  was  in  the  thirty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age,  in  the  full  vigour  both  of 
mind  and  body,  at  the  time  when  the  eldeft  of 
his  brothers  could  not  pofiibly  be  more  than  thir- 
teen years  old.  His  claim  of  fuperior  merit  had 
been  allowed  and  ratihed  by  the  dying  emperor '\ 
In  his  latl  moments,  Conftantius  bequeathed  to 
his  eldeft  fon  the  care  of  the  fiifety  as  well  as 
greatnefs  of  the  family  j  conjuring  him  to  affume 
both  the  authority  and  the  fentiments  of  a  father 
with  regard  to  the  children  of  Theodora,  Their 
liberal  education,  advantageous  marriages,  the 
fecure  dignity  of  their  lives,  and  the  firft  honours 
of  the  ftate  with  which  they  were  invefted,  atteft 
the  fraternal  afFeclion  of  Conftantine;  and  as  thofe 
princes  poiTeffed  a  mild  and  grateful  difpofition, 

17  Laclantius  de  M.  P.  c.  25.  Eumenlus  (vii.  8.)  gives  a  rheto- 
rical turn  to  the  whole  tranfaftion. 

j8  The  choice  of  Conftantine,  by.his  dying  father,  which  is  war- 
j-anted  by  reafon,  and  infinuated  by  Eumenius,  feems  to  be  con- 
lirnaed  by  the  moft  unexceptionable  authority,  the  concurring  evi- 
dence of  La6lant!us  (de  M.  P.  c.  24.)  and  of  Libanius  (Oration  i.)  j 
of  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  i.  c.  18.  21.)  and  of  Julian 
(Oration  i.). 

they 
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they  fubmitted  without  relucft.ince  to  the  fupe-  ^  ^.y^' 
riority  of  his  genius  and  fortune  '°.  v— v — -^ 

II.    The    ambitious    fpirit   of    Galerius    was  Difcor.tcr.t 
fcarcely  reconciled  to  the  difappointment  of  his  manspt"" 
views  upon  the   Gallic  provinces,  before  the  un-  jJ^^Si' of 
expefted  lofs  of  Italy  wounded  his  pride  as  well  taxes. 
as  povv'er  in  a  ftill  more  fenfible  part.     The  long 
abfence  of  the  emperors  had  filled  Rome  with 
difcontent  and  indignation  ;  and  the  people  gra- 
dually difcovered,   that   the  preference  given  to 
Nicomedia  and  Milan,  was  not  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  particular  inclination  of  Diocletian,   but  to 
the  permanent  form  of  government  which  he  had 
inftituted.     It   was  in   vain   that,  a  few  months 
after  his  abdication,  his  fucceflbrs  dedicated,  un- 
der  his    name,  thofe  magnificent    baths,    whofe 
ruins  ftill  fupply  the  ground  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terials  for   r>    many    churches    and   convents '"'. 
The  tranquillity  of  thofe  elegant  receiTcs  of  eafe 
and  luxury  was  difturbed  by  the  impatient  mur- 
murs of  the  Romans ;  and  a  report  was  infenfibly 

19  of  the  three  fillers  of  Conftantine,  Conftant'ia  married  the 
emperor  Licinius,  Anaftafia  the  Cxfar  Baflianus,  and  Eutropia  the 
conful  Nepotiauus.  The  three  brothers  were,  Dalmatius,  Julius 
Conftantius,  and  Annibalianus,  of  whom  we  (hall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  herer.ttcr. 

*°  See  Gruter  Infcrip.  p.  178.  The  fix  princes  are  all  mentioned, 
Diodetian  and  Maximian  as  the  fenior  Augufti  and  fathers  of  the 
emperors.  They  jointly  dedicate,  for  the  ufe  of  fi«>  own  Romans, 
this  magnificent  edifice.  The  archite6ls  have  delineated  the  ruins 
of  thefe  Therwee;  and  the  antiquarians,  particularly  Donatus  and 
Nardini,  Kavc  afccrtained  the  ground  which  they  covered.  One  of 
the  great  rooms  is  now  the  Carthufian  cliurch ;  and  even  one  of  the 
porter's  lodges  is  fuflicicnt  to  form  another  church,  which  belongs 
to  the  Feuillans. 

O  3  circulated^ 
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CHAP,  circulated,   that   the  iums  expended  in  erecftino: 

XIV.  r  t) 

thofe  buildings,  would  foon  be  required  at  their 
hands.  About  that  time  the  avarice  of  Galerius, 
or  perhaps  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  had  in- 
duced him  to  make  a  very  ftri6t  and  rigorous  in- 
quifition  into  the  property  of  his  fuhjefts  for  the 
purpofe  of  a  general  taxation,  both  on  their  lands 
and  on  their  perfons.  A  very  minute  furvey  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  of  their  real  eftatesj 
and  wherever  there  was  the  flighteil  fufpicion  of 
concealment,  torture  was  very  freely  employed 
to  obtain  a  fmcere  declaration  of  their  perfonal 
wealth^'.  The  privileges  which  had  exalted  Italy 
above  the  rank  of  the  provinces,^  were  no  longer 
regarded  i  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue  already 
began  to  number  the  Roman  people,  and  to  fettle 
the  proportion  of  the  new  taxes.  Even  when  the 
fpirit  of  freedom  had  been  utterly  extinguifhed, 
the  tameft  fubjeds  have  fometimes  ventured  to 
refill  an  unprecedented  invafion  of  their  property; 
but  on  this  occafion  the  injury  was  aggravated 
by  the  infult,  and  the  fenfe  of  private  intereft 
was  quickened  by  that  of  national  honour.  The 
conqueft  of  Macedonia,,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  had  delivered  the  Roman  people  from 
the  weight  of  perfonal  taxes.  Though  they  had 
experienced  every  form  of  defpotifm,  they  had 
now  enjoyed  that  exemption  near  five  hundred 
years ;  nor  could  they  patiently  brook  the  info- 
lence  of  an  lllyrian  peafant,  who,  from  his  diftant 
refidence  in  Afia,   prefumed  to  number  Rome 

*>  See  Laflantius  de  M,  P.  c.  26.  31. 

among 
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among  tlie  tributary  cities  of  his  empire.  The  ^^^y^' 
rifing  fury  of  the  people  was  encouraged  by  the  (>,-—,,,—«.# 
authority,  or  at  lead  the  connivance,  of  the  fe- 
nate  -,  and  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Praetorian 
guards,  who  had  reafon  to  apprehend  their  own 
difTolution,  embraced  fo  honourable  a  pretence, 
and  declared  their  readinefs  to  draw  their  fwords 
in  the  fervice  of  their  opprefTed  country.  It  was 
the  widi,  and  it  foon  became  the  hope,  of  every 
citizen,  that  after  expelling  from  Italy  their  fo- 
reign tyrants,  they  fhould  eled:  a  prince  who, 
by  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  by  his  maxims 
of  government,  might  once  more  deferve  the 
title  of  Roman  emperor.  The  name,  as  well  as 
the  firuation,  of  Maxentius,  determined  in  his 
favour  the  popular  enthufiafm. 

Maxentius  was  the  fon  of  the  emperor  Maxi-  Maxentius 
mian,  and  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Gale-  emperorat 
rius.     His  birth  and  alliance  leeuied  to  offer  him   A°ri^'  ^^ 
the  faireft  promife  of  fucceeding  to  the  empire;  28th oa. 
but  his  vices  and  incapacity  procured  him  the 
fame  exclufion  from  the  digsiitv  of  Caefar,  which 
Conftantine  had  deferved   by  a  dangerous  fupe- 
riority  of  merit.     The  policy   of  Galerius  pre- 
ferred fuch   afibciates,  as  v/ould   never  difgrace 
the  choice,  nor  difpute  the  commands  of  their 
benefaftor.     An  obfcure  ftranger  was  therefore 
raifed  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  the  fon  of  the 
late  emperor  of  the  Weil  was  left  to  enjoy  tlie 
luxury  of  a  private  fortune  in  a  villa  a  few  miles 
diftant  from  the  capital.     The  gloomy  paflions 
of  his  foul,  (hame,  vexation,  and  rage,  v/cre  in- 
flamed by  envy  on  the  news  of  Conftantinc's  fuc- 

O  4  cefs  5 
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CHAP,   cefsi  but  the  hopes  of  Maxentius  revived  with 

XIV .  ' 

u— V— '  the  public  difcontenr,  and  he  was  eafily  periuaded 
to  unite  his  perfonal  injury  and  pretenfions  with 
the  caufe  of  the  Roman  people.  Two  Praetorian 
tribunes  and  a  commiflary  of  provifions  under- 
took the  management  of  the  confpiracyj  and  as 
every  order  of  men  was  actuated  by  the  fame 
fpirit,  the  immediate  event  was  neither  doubtful 
nor  difficult.  The  prsefed:  of  the  city,  and  a  few 
magiftrates,  who  maintained  their  fidelity  to  Se- 
verus,  were  mafiacred  by  the  guards  j  and  Max- 
entius, inverted  with  the  Imperial  ornaments, 
was  acknowledged  by  the  applauding  fenate  and 
people  as  the  protedor  of  the  Roman  freedom 
and  dignity.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Maximian 
was  previoully  acquainted  with  the  confplracy  ; 
Maximian  but  as  foon  as  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  was  ere6l- 
ie-afl\imes    ^  ^  Rome,  the  old  emperor  broke  from  the  re- 

tne  purple.  '  ^     _ 

tirement  where  the  authority  of  Diocletian  had 
condemned  him  to  pafs  a  life  of  melancholy  foli- 
tude,  and  concealed  his  returning  ambition  under- 
the  difguife  of  paternal  tendernefs.  At  the  re- 
queft  of  his  fon  and  of  the  fenate,  he  conde- 
fcended  to  re-aflume  the  purple.  His  ancient 
dignity,  his  experience,  and  his  fame  in  arms, 
added  ftrength  as  well  as  reputation  to  the  party 
of  Maxentius". 

*»  The  vith  Panegyric  reprefcnts  the  condu6l  of  Maximian  in  the 
moft  favourable  light ;  and  the  ambiguous  expreffion  of  Aurelius 
Viftor,  "  retraftante  diu/'f  may  fignify,  either  that  he  contrived, 
or  that  he  oppoied,  the  conrpiracy.  See  Zofnjius,  1.  ii.  p.  79.  and 
Laftantius  de  M.  P.  c.  16. 

'i  Accord- 
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According  to  the  advice,  or  rather  the  orders,   ^^^  ^* 

of  his  colleague,  the  emperor  Severus  immedi-    < ^— ^ 

ately  haftened  to  Rome,   in  the   full  confidence,   J^f^iJo?^ 
that,  by  his  unexpe6ted  celerity,  he  (hould  eafily   Seveius. 
fupprefs   the   tumult  of  an  unvvarlike  populace, 
commanded  by  a  licentious  youth.     But  he  found 
on  his  arrival  the  gates  of  the  city  fliut   againfi: 
him,  the  walls  filled  with  men  and  arms,  an  ex- 
perienced general  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and 
his  own   troops   without  fpirit   or  afFeftion.      A 
large  body  of  Moors  defcrted  to  the  enemy,  al- 
lured by  the  promife  of  a  large  donative  ;  and, 
if  it  be  true  that  they  had  been  levied  by  Maxi- 
mian  in  his  African  war,  preferring  the  natural 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  artificial  tics  of  alle- 
giance.    Anulinus,    the   Prstorian  pr^fedl,  de- 
clared himfelf  in  favour  of  Maxentius,  and  drew 
after  him  the  molt  confiderable  part  of  the  troops, 
accuftomed  to  obey  his  commands,     Rome,  ac- 
cording to  the  expreffion   of  an  orator,  recalled 
her  armies  i  and  the  unfortunate  Severus,  defti- 
tute  of  force   and   of  counfel,  retired,  or  rather 
fled,  with  precipitation    to  Ravenna.     Here  he 
might  for  Ibme  time  have  been  fafe.     The  for- 
tifications of  Ravenna  were  able  to  refift  the  at- 
tempts,   and    the   morailes   that   furrounded  tiie 
town  were  fufHcient  to  prevent  the  approach,  of 
the  Italian  army.     The  fea,  which  Severus  com- 
manded with  a  powerful   fleet,  fecured  him  an 
inexhauftible  fupply  of  provifions,    and  gave  a 
free  entrance  to  the  legions,  which,  on  the  return 
«f  fpring,  would  advance  to  his  afliilance  from 

lilvricum 
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CHAP.  Illyricum  and  the  Eaft.     Maximian,  who  con- 

«^— .^^^ '  du6led  the  fiege  in  perfon,  was  foon  convinced 

that  he  nnight  wafte  his  time  and  his  army  in  the 
fruitlefs  enterprife,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to 
hope  either  from  force  or  famine.  With  an  art 
more  fuitable  to  the  chara6ler  of  Diocletian  than 
to  his  own,  he  direded  his  attack,  not  fo  much 
againfl:  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  as  againft  the  mind 
of  Severus,  The  treachery  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced, difpofed  that  unhappy  prince  to  diftruft 
the  mod  fincere  of  his  friends  and  adherents. 
The  emiffaries  of  Maximian  eafily  perfuaded  his 
credulity,  that  a  confpiracy  was  formed  to  betray 
the  town,  and  prevailed  upon  his  fears  not  to  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  the  difcretion  of  an  irritated  con- 
queror, but  to  accept  the  faith  of  an  honourable 
capitulation.  He  was  at  firfl  received  with  hu- 
manity, and  treated  with  refpe(5t.  Maximian 
conducted  the  captive  emperor  to  Rome,  and 
gave  him  the  moft  folemn  alTurances  that  he  had 
fecured  his  life  by  the  refignation  of  the  purple. 
But  Severus  could  obtain  only  an  eafy  death  and 
A.D.  307.  an  Imperial  funeral.  When  the  fentence  was 
Fcbruaiy.    ||gj^g^  j-q  \i\j^^  the  manner  of  executing  it  was 

left  to  his  own  choice  j  he  preferred  the  favourite 
mode  of  the  ancients,  that  of  opening  his  veins : 
and  as  foon  as  he  expired,  his  body  was  carried 
to  the  fepulchre  which  had  been  confl:rui5ted  for 
the  family  of  Gailienus  ''^. 

*J  The  circumftances  of  this  war,  and  the  death  of  Severus,  ai'e 
very  doubtfully  and  varioufly  told  in  our  ancjient  fragments  (fee 
Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  555.)*  ^  ^^^'' 
endeavoured  to  extraft  from  them  a  confiftent  and  probable  narra- 
tion. 

Though 
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Though    the   charafters    of   Conftantine   and  chap. 

Maxentius  had  very  little  affinity  with  each  other, _'_^ 

their  fituation  and   intereft  were  the  fame  •,  and  ^^^^"^11^ 
prudence  feemed  to  require  that  they  fhould  unite  'daughter 
their  forces  againft  the  common  enemy.     Not-  and  the 
withftandinfy  the  fuperiority  of  his  ao;e  and  dig--  ^J'^'^"^ 
nity,  the  indefatigable  Maximian  paflcd  the  Alps,  toCon- 
and  courting  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  fove-  a^tkI'oj, 
reign  of  Gaul,    carried  with  him   his  daughter  ^^-^'^'^31- 
Faufta  as  the  pledge  of  the  new  alliance.     The 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Aries  with  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  magnificence;  and  the  ancient  col- 
league of  Diocletian,  who  again  aflerted  his  claim 
to  the  weftern  empire,  conferred  on  his  fon-in- 
law  and  ally  the  title  of  Auguilus.     By  confent- 
ing  to  receive  that  honour  from  Maximian,  Con- 
ftantine  feemed  to  embrace  the  caufe  of  Rome 
and  of  the  fenate  j  but  his  profeffions  were  am- 
biguous, and  his  affiflance  flow  and  inefFedlual. 
He  confidered    with   attention    the  approachino- 
contefl  between  the  mafters  of  Italy  and  the  em- 
peror of  the  Eaft,  and  was  prepared   to  confult 
his  own  fafety  or  ambition  in  the  event  of  the 
war  ^*. 

The  importance  of  the  occafion  called  for  the  Galerlus 
prefence  and  abilities  of  Galerius.     At  the  head  ill\'^^^ 
of  a  powerful  army  collected  from  Illyricum  and 
the  Eaft,  he  entered   Italy,  refolved  to  revenue 
the  death  of  Severus,  and  to  chaftife  the  rebel- 

*4-  The  vith  Panegyric  was  pronounced  to  celebrate  the  elevation 
of  Conftantine  ;  but  the  prudent  orator  avoids  the  mention  either  of 
Galerius  or  of  Maxentius.  He  introduces  only  one  flight  allufion 
to  the  adual  troubles,  and  to  the  inajeity  of  Rome. 

Jiou3 
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CHAP.  lious  Romans;  or,  as  he  exprefTed  his  intentions, 
XIV.       .  . 

'  in  the  furious  language  of  a  barbarian,  to  extir-f 

pate  the  fenate,  and  to  deftroy  the  people  by  the 
fword.  But  the  fkill  of  Maximian  had  concerted 
a  prudent  fyllenn  of  defence.  The  invader  found 
every  place  hoftile,  fortified,  and  inacceflfible ; 
and  though  he  forced  his  way  as  far  as  Narni, 
within  fixty  miles  of  Rome,  his  dominion  in  Italy 
was  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  camp. 
Senfible  of  the  increafing  difficulties  of  his  enter- 
prife,  the  haughty  Galerius  made  the  firft  ad- 
vances towards  a  reconciliation,  and  difpatched 
two  of  his  mod  confiderable  officers  to  tempt  the 
Roman  princes  by  the  offer  of  a  conference  and 
the  declaration  of  his  paternal  regard  for  Maxen- 
tius,  who  might  obtain  much  more  from  his 
liberality  than  he  could  hope  from  the  doubtful 
chance  of  war''^  The  offers  of  Galerius  were 
rejefted  with  firmnefs,  his  perfidious  friendfhip 
refufed  with  contempt,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  difcovered,  that,  unlefs  he  provided  for 
his  fafety  by  a  timely  retreat,  he  had  fome  reafon 
to  apprehend  the  fate  of  Severus.  The  wealth, 
which  the  Romans  defended  againfthis  rapacious 
tyranny,  they  freely  contributed  for  his  deftruc- 
tion.  The  name  of  Maximian,  the  popular  art$ 
of  his  fon,  the  fecret  diftribution  of  large  fums-, 
and  the  promife    of  Hill   more   liberal  rewards, 

as  With  regard  to  this  negodation,  fee  the  fragments  of  an  ano- 
nymous Hiftorian,  publifhcd  by  Valefius  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  71T.  Thefe  fragments  have  furnifhed 
us  with  feveral  curious,  and  as  it  fhould  feem  authentic,  anecdotes. 

checked 
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checked  the  ardour,  and   corrupted   the  fidelity  C  h^ A  P. 

;of  the  lUyrian   legions  ;    and  when   Galerius   at  < ^— j 

ilength  gave  the  fignal  of  the  retreat,  it  was  with 
ifome  difficulty  that  he  could  prevail   on  his  ve- 
terans not  to  defert  a  banner  which  had  fo  often 
condu6led  them  to  victory  and  honour.     A  con- 
temporary writer  afllgns  two  other  caufes  for  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  j  but  they  are  both  of 
jfuch   a    nature,    that   a  cautious    hiftorian    will 
fcarcely  venture  to   adopt  them.     We  are  told 
that  Galerius,  who  had  formed  a  very  imperfedt 
notion  of  the  greatnefs  of  Rome  by  the  cities  of 
the  Eaft,  with  which   he  was  acquainted,  found 
his  forces  inadequate  to  the  ficge  of  that  immenfe 
capital.     But  the  extent  of  a  city  ferves  only  to 
render  it  more  accelTible  to  the  enemy  j  Rome 
had  long  fince  been  accuftomed  to  fubmit  on  the 
approach  of  a  conqueror  j  nor  could  the   tempo- 
rary   enthufiafm  of  the   people   have  long  con- 
tended againft  the  difcipline   and   valour  of  the 
legions.     We  are  likewife  informed,  that  the  le- 
gions themfelves  were  ftruck  with  horror  and  re- 
morfe,  and  that  thofe  pious  fons  of  the  republic 
rcfufed  to  violate  the  fan6lity   of  their  venerable 
parent"*^.     But  v/hen  we  recolleft  with  how  much 
eafe,  in  the  more  ancient  civil   wars,  the  zeal  of 
party,  and  the  habits  of  military  obedience  had 
converted  the  native  citizens  of  Rome  into  her 
moil  implacable  enemies,  we  fnall  be  inclined  to 

16  Laf^antius  de  M.  P.  c.  28.  Tlie  former  of  tliefe  reafons  is 
probably  taken  from  Virgil's  Shepherd  ;  "  Illam  ego  huic  noftrje 
<*  fimilem  Meliboee  putavi,  &c/'  La(5lantius  delights  in  thefe  poe- 
tical alluilons, 

diflruft 
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^^^^-  didrufl:  this  extreme  delicacy  of  flrangers  and 
«..— y— ^  barbarians,  who  had  never  beheld  Italy,  till  they 
entered  it  in  a  hoftile  manner.  Had  they  not 
been  reftrained  by  motives  of  a  more  interefted 
nature,  they  would  probably  have  anfwered  Ga- 
lerius  in  the  words  of  Cjefar's  veterans  j  "  If  our 
"  general  wiflies  to  lead  us  to  the  banks  of  the 
*'  Tyber,  we  are  prepared  to  trace  out  his  camp. 
**  Whatlbever  walls  he  has  determined  to  level 
''  With  the  ground,  our  hands  are  ready  to  v/ork 
*'  the  engines :  nor  fhall  we  hefitate,  fhould  the 
'^  name  of  the  devoted  city  be  Rome  itfelf.'* 
Thefe  are  indeed  the  exprefTions  of  a  poet ;  but 
ot  a  poet  who  has  been  diftinguifhed  and  even 
cenfured  for  his  Itrid  adherence  to  the  truth  of 
hi  (lory  *\ 
His  re-  The  legions  of  Galerius  exhibit  a  very  melan- 

choly  proof  of  their  difpofition,  by  the  ravages 
which  they  committed  in  their  retreat.  They 
murdered,  they  ravifhed,  they  plundered,  they 
drove 'away  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Italians, 
they  burnt  the  villages  through  which  they  pafTed, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  deftroy  the  country 
which  it  had  not  been  in  their  power  to  fubdue. 
During  the  whole  march,  Maxentius  hung  oa 
their  rear,  but  he  very  prudently  declined  a  ge- 
neral engagement  with  thofe  brave  and  defperat? 

~7  Caftra  fuper  Tufci  fi  ponere  Tybrldis  undas ;  (jubeai) 
Hefpeiios  audax  veniam  metator  in  agros. 
Tu  quofcunque  voles  in  planum  effundere  muios. 
His  aries  aftus  difperget  faxa  lacertis  ; 
lUa  licet  penitus  tolli  quam  jufTeris  urbem 
Roma  fit.  Liican,  Pharfal.  i.  381. 

7  veteranSi^  I 
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veterans.  His  father  had  undertaken  a  fecond  ^j^jy  ^* 
journey  into  Gaul,  with  the  hope  of  perfuading  v,  .y  ^ 
Conftantine,  who  had  affembled  an  army  on  the 
frontier,  to  join  the  purfuit  and  to  complete  the 
viftory.  But  the  adlions  of  Conftantine  were 
guided  by  reafon  and  not  by  refentment.  He 
perfifted  in  the  wife  refolution  of  maintaining  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  divided  empire,  and  he 
no  longer  hated  Galerius,  when  that  afpiring 
prince  had  ceafed  to  be  an  objecfl  of  terror  *^ 

The  mind  of  Galerius  was  the  moft  fufceptible  Elevation 

.  ofLicinius 

or  the  fterner  paffions,  but  it  was  not  however  to  the  rank 
incapable  of  a  fincere  and  lading  friendfhip.  Li-  \^^ .  "°"  ' 
cinius,  whofe  manners  as  well  as  character  were   A.D.307, 

Nov.  II, 

not  unlike  his  own,  feems  to  have  en5a2;ed  both 
his  affection  and  efteem.  Their  intimacy  had 
commenced  in  the  happier  period  perhaps  of 
Jtheir  youth  and  obfcurity.  It  had  been  cemented 
by  the  freedom  and  dangers  of  a  military  lifej 
they  had  advanced,  almoft  by  equal  ffeps,  through 
the  fucceflive  honours  of  the  fervice  ;  and  as  foon 
as  Galerius  was  invefled  with  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity, he  feems  to  have  conceived  the  defign  of 
raifing  his  companion  to  the  fame  rank  with  him- 
fclf.  During  the  Iliort  period  of  his  profperity, 
he  confidered  the  rank  of  Crefar  as  unworthy  of 
the  age  and  merit  of  Licinius,  and  rather  chofe 
to  referve  for  him  the  place  of  Conftanrius,  and 
the  empire  of  the  Welt.     While   the   emperor 

*8  Laflantius  de  M.  P.  c.  27.  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  82.  The  latter 
infinuates,  that  Conftantine,  in  his  interview  with  Maximian,  had 
promiled  to  declare  war  againft  Galerius. 

was 
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^  XIV  ^*   ^^^  employed  in  the  Italian  war,  he  intruded  his 
c— ^^-^>  friend  with  the  defence  of  the  Danube ;  and  im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  that  unfortunate 
expedition,  he  invefted  Licinius  with  the  vacant 
purple   of  Severus,    refigning  to  his  immediate 
and  of       command   the  provinces  of  Illvricum  '^^.      The 

Maximin.  r  j  •  •  /  •     i  • 

news  of  his  promotion  was  no  looner  carried  into 
the  Eaft,  than  Maximin,  who  governed,  or  ra- 
ther opprefTed,  the  countries  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
betrayed  his  envy  and  difcontenr,  difdained  the 
inferior  name  of  Csefar,  and  notwithftanding  the 
prayers  as  well  as  arguments  of  Galerius,  exacled, 
almou:  by  violence,  the  equal  title  of  Auguflus  "". 
For  the  firfl,  and  indeed  for  the  laft  time,  the 
Roman  world  was  adminiftered  by  fix  emperors. 
Slxempe-   jj-^  f}^g  Wcft,  Conftantinc  and  Maxenrius  affefted 

rors- 

A.D.308.  to  reverence  their  lather  Maximian.  In  the  Eafl, 
Licinius  and  Maximin  honoured  with  more  real 
confideration  their  benefactor  Galerius.  The 
oppofition  of  intereft,  and  the  memory  of  a  re- 
cent war,  divided  the  empire  into  two  great  ho- 
ftile  pov\^ers  J  but  their  mutual  fears  produced  an 
apparent  tranquillity,  and  even  a  feigned  recon- 

*9  M.  de  Tilleinont  (Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  559.) 
has  proved,  that  Licinius,  without  paffing  through  the  intermediate 
rank,  of  Cjefar,  v/as  declared  Auguftus,  the  i  ith  of  November,  A.  Dt 
307,  after  the  return  of  Galerius  from  Italy. 

30  Laftaniius  de  M.  P.  c.  32.  When  Galerius  declared  Lici- 
clnius  Auguilus  with  himfelf,  he  tried  to  fatisfy  his  younger  aflb- 
ciates,  by  inventing,  for  Confta!:tine  and  Maximin  (not  Maxentius,  fe^ 
Baluze,  p.  Si.)  the  new  title  of  fons  of  the  Augufti.  But  when 
Maximin  ricquainted  him  that  he  had  been  faluted  Auguftus  by  the 
army,  Galerius  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  him,  as  well  as  Con- 
ftantine,  as  equal  aflbciates  in  the  Imperial  dignity. 

ciliationj 
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Ciliation,   till  the  death  of  the   elder  princes,  of  CHAP. 
...  .  ,  ^  XIV. 

Maximian,   and    more    particularly  of  Galerius,   ^..,— ^-._, 

o-ave  a  new  direction  to  the  views  and  canions  of 
their  furviving  affociates. 

When  Maxiinian  had  rchifVantly  abdicated  the  Misfor- 
empire,  the  venal  orators  of  the  tiines  applauded  MHxhni- 
his  philoiophic  moderation.  When  his  ambition  ^"• 
excited,  or  at  leaft  encouraged,  a  civil  war,  they 
returned  thanks  to  his  generous  patriotifm,  and 
gently  cenlured  that  love  of  eafe  and  retirement 
which  had  withdrawn  him  from  the  public  fer- 
vice  ^'.  But  it  was  impofiible,  that  m.inds  like 
thofe  of  Maximian  and  his  Ion,  could  long  poffefs 
in  harmony  an  undivided  power.  Maxentius 
confidered  himfelf  as  the  legal  fovereign  of  Italy, 
eie(5led  by  the  Roman  fenate  and  people  j  nor 
would  he  endure  the  controul  of  his  father,  who 
arrogantly  declared,  that  by  ^/j  name  and  abi- 
lities the  raili  youth  had  been  eilabliflied  on  the 
throne.  The  caufe  was  folemnly  pleaded  before 
the  Pr^torian  guards,  and  thofe  troops,  who 
dreaded  the  feverity  of  the  old  emperor,  efpoufed 
the  party  of  Maxentius  ^'•.  The  life  and  freedom 
of  Maximian  were  however  refpe6tcd,  and  he  re- 
tired  from  Italy  into  Illyricum,  affeding  to  la- 
ment his  paft  conduct,  and  fecrctly   contriving 

J'  See  Fanegvr.  Vet.  vL  9.  Audi  doloiis  iioCii  liberam  vocenvj 
Sec.  The  whole  pafTage  is  imagined  with  artful  tiattCiy,  and  ex- 
prefled  with  an  eafy  flow  of  eloquence. 

3*  Laclantius  de  M.  P.  c.  28.  Zofim.  1.  ii.  p.  St.  A  report 
was  fpread,  that  Maxentiiis  was  the  fen  of  foiuc  obfcure  Syrian, 
and  had  been  fubftituted  by  the  wife  of  Maximian  as  her  own  child. 
See  Aurclius  Viclor,  Anonym.  Vakfnn,  and  Pr.nc^jr.  Vet.  ix. 
3.4- 
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CHAP,  new  mifchiefs.     But  Gaieriiis,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  charader,  foon  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  dominionsj  and  the  laft   refuge  of  the 
difappointed  Maximian  was  the  court  of  his  fon- 
in-law    Conftantine^^      He  was  received   v/ith 
refpect  by  that  artful  prince,  and  with   the  ap- 
pearance of  filial  tendernefs  by  the  emprefs  Faufta, 
That  he  inight  remove  every  fufpicion,  he  re- 
figned  the  Lnperial  purple  a  fecond  time  '%  pro-« 
feffing  himfelf  at  length  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  greatnefs  and  ambition.     Had  he  perfevered 
in  this  refolution,  he  might  have  ended  his  life 
with  lels  dignity  indeed  than  in  his  firft  retire- 
ment, yet,  however,   with  comfort  and  reputa- 
tion.    But  the  near  profpeft  of  a  throne  brought; 
back  to  his  remembrance  the  ftate  from  whence 
he  was   fallen,  and  he  refolved,  by  a  defperate 
effort,  either  to  reign  or  to  perifh.     An  incurfion 
of  the  Franks  had  fummoned  Conftantine,  with 
apart  of  his  army,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  5 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  ftationed  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Gaul,  which  lay  expofed 
to  the  enterprifes  of  the  Italian  emperor,  and  a 
confiderable  treafure  was  depofited  in  the  city  of 
Aries.     Maximian  either    craftily  invented,    or 
haltily   credited,  a  vain  report  of  the  death  of 

35  Ab  urbe  pulfum,  ab  Italia  fugamm,  ab  Illyrico  repudiatum, 
tuis  piovlnciis,  tuis  copiis,  tuo  palatio  recepilti.  Eumen.  in  Pane- 
gyr.  Vet.  vii.   14.. 

34  Laclantius  de  M.  P.  c.  29.  Yet  after  the  refignation  of  the 
purple,  Conftantine  ftill  continued  to  Maximian  the  pomp  and  ho- 
nours of  the  Imperial  dignity  5  and  on  all  public  occafions  gave  the 
fight-hand  place  to  his  father-in-law.     Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  15. 

2  Conftan-! 
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Conftantine.  Without  hefitation  he  afcended  ^^^;^P- 
the  throne,  feized  the  treafure,  and  fcattering  it 
with  his  accuftomed  profufion  among  the  foldiers, 
endeavoured  to  awake  in  their  minds  the  memory 
of  his  ancient  dignity  and  exploits.  Before  he 
could  eftablifh  his  authority,  or  finifh  the  nego- 
tiation which  he  appears  to  have  entered  into 
with  his  fon  Maxentius,  the  celerity  of  Conftan- 
tine  defeated  all  his  hopes.  On  the  firft  news  of 
his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  that  prince  returned 
by  rapid  marches  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saonc, 
embarked  on  the  lad  mentioned  river  at  Chalons, 
and  at  Lyons  trufting  himfelf  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  Rhone,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Aries,  with 
a  military  force  which  it  was  impofllble  for  Max- 
imian  to  refill,  and  which  fcarcely  permitted  him 
to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Mar- 
feilles.  The  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joined 
that  place  to  the  continent  was  fortified  againfl: 
the  befiegers,  whilft  the  fea  was  open,  either  for 
the  efcape  of  Maximian,  or  for  the  fuccours  of 
Maxentius,  if  the  latter  fhould  chufe  to  difguife 
his  invafion  of  Gaul,  under  the  honourable  pre- 
tence of  defending  a  diftreffed,  or,  as  he  might 
allege,  an  injured  father.  Apprehenfive  of  the 
fatal  confequences  of  delay,  Conftantine  gave 
orders  for  an  immediate  affaults  but  the  fcaling- 
ladders  were  found  too  fliort  for  the  height  of 
the  walls,  and  Marfeilles  might  have  fuftained 
as  long  a  fiege  as  it  formerly  did  againft  the 
arms  of  Cselar,  if  the  garrifon,  confcious  either 
of  their  fault  or  of  their  danger,  had  not  pur- 
P  2  chafed 
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CHAP,  chafed  their  pardon  by  delivering  up  the  city  and 
i_.  -^-'  _j  the  perfon  of  Maximian.  A  fecret  but  irrevo- 
His  death,  cable  fcntcnce  of  death  was   pronounced  againft 

A.  D.  310.  ^  ^  '^ 

Fiebtuaiy.  the  ufurper,  he  obtained  only  the  fame  favour 
which  he  had  indulged  to  Severus,  and  it  was 
publilhed  to  the  world,  that,  oppreffed  by  the 
remorfe  of  his  repeated  crimes,  he  itrangled  him- 
felf  with  his  own  hands.  After  he  had  loft  the 
afiiftance,  and  difdained  the  moderate  counfels, 
of  Diocletian,  the  fecond  period  of  his  active  life 
was  a  feries  of  public  calamities  and  perfonal 
mortifications,  which  were  terminated,  in  about 
three  years,  by  an  ignominious  death.  He  de- 
ferved  his  fate  j  but  we  fhould  find  more  reafon 
to  applaud  the  humanity  of  Conftantine,  if  he 
had  fpared  an  old  man,  the  benefactor  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  father  of  his  wife.  During  the 
whole  of  this  melancholy  tranfaftion,  it  appears 
that  Faufta  facrificed  the  fentiments  of  nature  tq 
her  conjugal  duties  ^^ 
Death  of  The  laft  years  of  Galerius  were  lefs  fhameful 
Gaienus.  ^^^^  unfortunatc  i  and  thouojh  he  had  filled  with 
May.  more  glory  the  fubordinate  ftation  of  Csefar,  than 
the  fuperior  rank  of  Auguftus,  he  preferved,  till 
the  moment  of  his  death,  the  firft  place  among 
the  princes  of  the  Roman  world.     He  furvived 

3S  Zofim.  I.  ii.  p.  82.  EumeniuB  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  16 — 21, 
The  latter  of  thefe  has  undoubtedly  reprefentcd  the  whole  aftajr  itt 
the  moflt  favourable  light  for  his  fovereign.  Yet  even  fioin  this 
partial  narrative  we  may  conclude,  that  the  repeated  clemency  of 
Conftantine,  and  the  reiterated  treafons  of  Maximian,  as  they  are 
ide.fcribed  by  Laftantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  29,  30.),  and  copied  by  the 
iqpderns,  are  dellitute  of  any  hiftorical  foundation, 

his 
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his  retreat  from  Italy  about  four  years,  and  wifely  ^  j?jv  ^' 
relinquidiing  his  views  of  univerfal  empire,  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleafure,  and  to  the  execution  of  fome 
works  of  public  utility,  among  which  we  may 
diftinguifli  the  difcharging  into  the  Danube  the 
fuperfiuous  waters  of  the  lake  Pelfo,  and  the 
cutting  down  the  im.menfe  forefts  that  encom- 
palled  it }  an  operation  worthy  of  a  monarch,- 
fince  it  gave  an  extenfive  country  to  the  agricul-^ 
ture  of  his  Pannonian  fubjefts  '^.  His  death  was 
occafioned  by  a  very  painful  and  lingering  dif- 
order.  His  body,  fwellcd  by  an  intemperate 
courfe  of  life  to  an  unwieldy  corpulence,  was  co- 
vered with  ulcers,  and  devoured  by  innumerable 
fwarms  of  thofe  infeifls,  who  have  given  their 
name  to  a  mod  loathfome  difeafe  "  j  but  as  Ga-^ 
lerius  had  offended  a  very  zealous  and  powerful 
party  among  his  fubjedls,  his  fufferings,  inilead 
of  exciting  their  compaffionj  have  been  cele- 
brated as  the  vifible  effeds  of  divine  judice  ^*. 

He 

i^  A'.irf.lias  Victor,  c.  4.0.  But  that  lake  was  fituated  on  thi 
Upper  Pannonia,  near  the  bordei's  of  Noricum;  and  the  province  of 
Valeria  (a  name  which  the  wife  of  Galerius  gave  to  the  drained 
cbuntry)  undoubtedly  liy  between  theDrave  and  the  Danube  (Sex- 
tus  Rufiis,  c.  9.)  I  fliouid  tlierefore  fufpeft  that  Viftor  has  con- 
founder'i  the  lake  Pelfo  with  the  Volocean  marches,  or,  as  they  are 
now  called,  the  lake  Sabaton.  It  is  placed  in  the  heart  of  Valeria, 
and  its  prtfent  extent  is  not  lefs  than  12  Hungarian  miles  (about 
70  Englifli)  in  leni^th,  and  two  in  breadth.  See  Sevehni  Pannonia, 
1.  i.  C.  9. 

37  Laftantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  33.)  and  Eufeblus  (1.  vlii.  c.  16.) 
delcribe  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  his  difordcr  with  fingular  ac- 
curacy and  apparent  pleafure. 

J8  If  any  (like   the   late  Dr.  Jortin,    Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftical 

Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  307—356.)  ftill   delight  iu  recording  the  woa- 

P  3  der.ul 
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He  had  no  fooner  expired  in  his  palace  of  Nico- 
media,  than  the  two  emperors  who  were  indebted 
for  their  purple  to  his  favour,  began  to  colleft 
their  forces,  with  the  intention  either  of  difput- 
ing,  or  of  dividing,  the  dominions  which  he  had 
left  without  a  mafter.  They  were  perfuaded 
however  to  defift  from  the  former  defign,  and  to 
agree  in  the  latter.  The  provinces  of  Afia  fell 
to  the  fhare  of  Maximin,  and  thole  of  Europe 
augmented  the  portion  of  Licinius.  The  Helle- 
fpont  and  the  Thracian  Bofphorus  form.ed  their 
mutual  boundary,  and  the  banks  of  thofe  narrow 
feas,  which  flowed  in  the  midft  of  the  Roman 
world,  were  covered  with  foldiers,  with  arms, 
and  with  fortifications.  The  deaths  of  Maximian 
and  of  Galerius  reduced  the  number  of  emperors 
to  four.  The  fenfe  of  their  true  intereft  foon 
conne6ted  Licinius  and  Conftantine  -,  a  feeret  al- 
liance was  concluded  between  Maximin  and 
Maxentius,  and  their  unhappy  fubjefts  expelled 
v/ith  terror  the  bloody  confequences  of  their  in- 
evitable difienfions, ..  which  were  no  longer  re- 
Itrained  by  the  fear  or  the  refped  which  they  had 
entertained  for  Galerius  ^'. 

Among  fo  many  crimes  and  misfortunes  occa- 
fioned  by  the  pafTions  of  the  Roman  princes, 
there  is  fome  pleafure    in  difcovering  a  fingle 

deiful  deaths  of  the  perfeciitors,  I  would  recommend  to  thtir  penifal 
an  admirable  paffage  of  Grotius  (Hift.  1.  vii.  p.  332.)  concerning 
the  laft  illnefs  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

39  See  Eufeblus,  1.  ix.  6.  10.  La6lantius  de  M.  P.  c.  36. 
Zofimus  is  lefs  exaft,  and  evidently  confounds  Maximian  with 
Maximin. 


adion 
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aclion  which  may  be  afcribed  to  their  virtue.  In  ^Jry  ^* 
the  fixth  year  of  his  reign,  Conftantine  vifited 
the  city  of  Autun,  and  generoufly  remitted  the 
arrears  of  tribute,  reducing  at  the  fame  time  the 
proportion  of  their  afleffment,  from  twenty-five 
to  eighteen  thoufand  heads,  fubjeft  to  the  real 
and  perfonal  capitation  *°.  Yet  even  this  indul- 
gence affords  the  mofh  unqueflionable  proof  of 
the  public  mifery.  This  tax  was  fo  extremely 
opprefTive,  either  in  itfelf  or  in  the  mode  of  col- 
lecfling  it,  that  whilft  the  revenue  was  increafed 
by  extortion,  it  was  diminiflied  by  defpair  :  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  territory  of  Autun  was 
left  uncultivated;  and  great  numbers  of  the  pro- 
vincials rather  chofe  to  live  as  exiles  and  outlaws, 
than  to  fupport  the  weight  of  civil  fociety.  It 
is  but  too  probable,  that  the  bountiful  emperor 
relieved,  by  a  partial  adl  of  liberality,  one  among 
the  many  evils  which  he  had  caufed  by  his  ge- 
neral maxims  of  adminiftration.  But  even  thofe 
maxims  were  lefs  the  eff'edt  of  choice  than  of  ne- 
ceffity.  And  if  we  except  the  death  of  Maxi- 
mian,  the  reign  of  Conftantine  in  Gaul  feems  to 
have  been  the  molt  innocent  and  even  virtuous 
period  of  his  life.  The  provinces  were  protefted 
by  his  prefence  from  the  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rians, who  either  dreaded  or  experienced  his  ac- 
tive valour.  After  a  fignal  vi6lory  over  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  feveral   of  their  princes 

4°  See  the  viiith  Panegyr.  in  which  EumeniuS  difplays,  in  the 
prefence  of  Conftantine,  the  mifery  and  the  gratitude  of  the  city  of 
AiUun. 

P  4  were 
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^xiv  ^"  ^^^^^  expofed  by  his  order  to  the  wild  beads  in 
\— v-.w'the  amphitheatre  of  Treves^  and  the  people  feem 
to  have  enjoyed  the  fpedacle,  without  dlfcover- 
icg,  in  fuch  a  treatment  of  royal  captives,  any 
thing  tliat  was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nations 
or  of  hunnanity  '^\ 
Tyranny        The  Virtues  of  Conftantine  v/ere  rendered  more 

ofMaxen-  -^     n    •  t  i  •  /•    ,.  ,  •  -r,r-,    ,« 

tiusin       Hlultrious   by    the  vices   or    Maxentius.     \^/hll(l 
Afnca"'^    the  Gallic  provinces  enjoyed  as  much  happinefs 
A.  D.  306  as  the  condition  of  the  tim.es  was  capable  of  re- 
^'^'       ceiving,  Italy  and  Africa  groaned  under  the  do- 
,  minion  of  a  tyrant   as   contemptible  as  he  was 
odious.     The  zeal  of  flattery  and  fadlion  has  in- 
deed too  frequently  facrihced  the  reputation  of 
the  vanquiQied  to  the  glory  of  their  fuccefsful 
rivals  j  but  even  thofe  writers  who  have  revealed, 
with  the  mioft  freedom  and  pleafurCj  the  faults  of 
Conftantine,  unanimouny  confefs,    that  Maxen-' 
tius  was  cruel,  rapacious,  and  profligate  *\     He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fupprefs  a  flight  rebel- 
lion in  Africa.     The  governor  and  a  fev/  adhe- 
rents had  been  guilty  ^   the  province  fuftered  for 
t'leir  crime.     The  fiourifliing  cities  of  Cirtha  and 
Carthage,  and  the  whole   extent  of  that  fertile* 
country,  were  wafted  by  fire  and  fword.     The 
abufe  of  viclory  was  followed  by  the  abufe  of  law 
and  jullice.     A  formddable  army  of  fycophants 

41  Eutiopius,  X.  5.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii.  10,  11,  12.  A  great 
number  of  the  French  youth  were  likewife  expofed  to  the  fame  cruel 
and  ignominious  death. 

4*  Julian  excludes  Maxentius  from  tlie  banquet  of  the  Casfacs 
with  abhorrence  and  contempt  J  and  Zofimus  (1.  ii.  p.  85.)  accufca 
hirn  of  every  kind  cf  cruelty  and  profligacy, 

and 
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and  delators  invaded  Africa;  the  rich  and  the  ^"iv/* 
noble  v\ere  eafily  convicted  of  a  connexion  with 
the  rebels ;  and  thofe  among  them  who  experi- 
enced the  emperor's  clemency,  were  only  pu- 
oiflied  by  the  confifcation  of  their  eflates*^  So 
fignal  a  viv51ory  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent 
triumph,  and  Maxentius  expofed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people  the  fpoils  and  captives  of  a  Roman 
province.  The  (late  of  the  capital  was  no  lei's 
deferving  of  compafTion  than  that  of  Africa. 
The  wealth  of  Rome  fupplied  an  inexhauftible 
fund  for  his  vain  and  prodigal  expences,  and  the 
minifters  of  his  revenue  were  fl-iilled  in  the  arts  of 
rapine.  It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  method 
of  exading  ^free  gift  from  the  fenators  was  firfi: 
invented;  and  as  the  fum  was  infenfibly  increafed, 
the  pretences  of  levying  it,  a  viftory,  a  birth,  a 
marriage,  or  an  Imperial  confulfliip,  were  pro- 
portionably  multiplied '^■^.  Maxentius  had  im- 
bibed the  fame  implacable  averfion  to  the  I'enate, 
which  had  characterized  mod  of  the  former  ty- 
rants of  Rome  :  nor  was  it  pofllbie  for  his  un- 
'  grateful  temper  to  forgive  the  generous  fidelity 
I  which  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne,  and  fup- 
ported  him  againfl:  all  his  enemies.  The  lives  of 
the  fenators  were  expofed  to  his  jealous  fufpi- 
cions,  thedifhonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
heightened  the  gratification  of  his  fenfuai  paf- 

41  Zofunus,  1.  ii.  p.  83  —  85.     Aurclius  Viflor. 

44  The  paflTage  of  Aurelius  Vidor  fhould  be  read  in  the  following 
majuier.  Primus  inftituto  peflimo,  mvnerum  fp^cie,  Patres  Oratcrefsut 
pecuniain  confcrre  piodigeiui  libi  coiicrtr. 

fions. 
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CHAP,  fions*^  It  may  be  prefumed,  that  an  Imperial 
lover  was  feldom  reduced  to  figh  in  vain  ;  but 
whenever  perfuafion  proved  ineffedual,  he  had 
recourfe  to  violence  5  and  there  remains  one  me- 
morable example  of  a  noble  matron,  who  pre- 
ferved  her  chaftity  by  a  voluntary  death.  The 
foldiers  vvere  the  only  order  of  men  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  refpetft,  or  ftudied  to  pleafe.  He  filled 
Rome  and  Italy  with  armed  troops,  connived  at 
their  tumults,  fufFered  them  with  impunity  to 
plunder,  and  even  to  malTacre,  the  defencelefs 
people  "^^j  and  indulging  them  in  the  fame  licen- 
rioufnefs  which  their  emperor  enjoyed,  Maxen- 
tius  often  beflowed  on  his  military  favourites  the 
fplendid  villa,  or  the  beautiful  wife,  of  a  fena- 
tor.  A  prince  of  fuch  a  character,  alike  inca- 
pable of  governing  either  in  peace  or  in  war, 
might  purchafe  the  fupport,  but  he  could  never 
obtain  the  efteem,  of  the  army.  Yet  h"is  pride 
was  equal  to  his  other  vices.  Whilft  he  paflfed 
his  indolent  life,  either  within  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  or  in  the  neighbouring  gardens  of  Sal- 
iuft,  he  was  repeatedly  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
alone  was  emperor,  and  that  the  other  princes 
were  no  more  than  his  lieutenants,  on  whom  he 

4S  Panegyr,  Vet.  ix.  3.  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  vili,  14..  et  in  Vit. 
Conftant.  i.  33,  34.  Rufinus,  c.  17.  The  virtuous  matron,  who 
ftabbed  herlelf  to  efcape  the  violence  of  Maxentius,  was  a  Chriftian, 
wife  to  the  prjefeft  of  the  city,  and  her  name  was  Sophronia.  It  ftiil 
remains  a  queition  among  the  cafuifts,  whether,  on  fuch  occafions,  „ 
iuicide  is  jultifiable. 

45  Prastorianls  csedem  vulgl  quondam  annueret,  is  the  vague  ex- 
preiTion  of  Aurelius  Viftor.     See  more  particular,  though  fomewhat 
different,  accounts  of  a  tumult  and    malfacre,  which  happened  at^ 
P.ome,  in  Eufebius  (1.  viii.  c.  14.)  and  in  Zofunus  (1.  ii.  p.  84.). 

had 
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had  devolved  the   defence  of  the  frontier  pro-  CHAP. 

XIV. 

vinces,  that  he  might  enjoy  without  interruption  u  -y  ^ 
the  elegant  luxury  of  the  capital.     Rome,  which 
had  fo  long  regretted  the  abfence,  lamented,  dur- 
ing the  fix  years  of  his  reign,  the  prefence  of  her 
fovereio:n  '^\ 

Though  Conftantine  might  view  the  condudl  Civil  war 
of  Maxentius  with  abhorrence,  and  the  fituation  ConiSn- 
of  the   Romans    with   compaffion,    we  have  no  Vl^^  ^"'^ 

I         I  1  J    1  Maxen- 

reafon  to  prefume  that  he  would  have  taken  up  tins. 
arms  to  punifli  the  one,  or  to  relieve  the  other,  *^^'* 
But  the  tyrant  of  Italy  rafhly  ventured  to  pro- 
voke a  formidable  enemy,  whofe  ambition  had 
been  hitherto  retrained  by  confiderations  of  pru- 
dence, rather  than  by  principles  of  ju{Lice'^^ 
After  the  death  of  Maximian,  his  titles,  accord- 
ing to  the  eftablifhed  cuilom,  had  been  erafed, 
and  his  flatues  thrown  down  with  ignominy. 
His  fon,  who  had  perfecuted  and  deferted  him 
when  alive,  aifedled  to  difplay  the  molt  pious 
regard  for  his  memory,  and  gave  orders  that  a 
fimilar  treatment  Ihould  be  immediately  inflided 
on  all  the  ftatues  that  had  been  erefted  in  Italy 
and  Africa  to  the  honour  of  Conflantine.  That 
wife  prince,  who  fincerely  wiflied  to  decline  a 
war,  with  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  which 

47  See  in  the  Panegyrics  ;ix.  14./,  a  lively  defciiption  of  the  in- 
dolence and  vain  pride  of"  Maxentius.  In  another  place,  the  orator 
obferves,  that  the  riches  which  Rome  had  accumulated  in  a  period 
of  1060  years,  were  lavi(hed  by  the  tyrant  on  his  mcicenary  bands  i 
redemptis  ad  civile  latrocinium  manibus  ingefferat. 

4S  After  the  viflory  of  Conrtantine,  it  was  univerfally  allowed, 
that  the  motive  of  delivering  the  republic  from  a  dctclted  tyiant, 
would,  at  any  time,  have  juitirted  his  expedition  into  Italy,  Eufcb. 
in  Vit.  Cor.ftantin.  1.  i.  c.  z6.     Panegvr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 

he 
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^XIV^'  ^^  ^''^^^  fufficiently  acquainted,  at  nril  diffembled 
the  infult,  and  Ibughc  for  redrcfs  by  the  milder 
expedients  of  negotiation,  till  he  was  convinced, 
that    the  hoftile    and    ambitious    defigns    of    the 
Italian  ennperor  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  arm 
in  his    own   defence.      Maxentius,    who   openly 
avowed  his  pretenfions  to  the  whole  monarchy  of 
the  Weft,  had  already  prepared   a  very  confider- 
able  force  to  invade  the  Gallic  provinces  on  the 
fide  of  Rhstiaj  and  though  he  could  not  exped    . 
any  aftiiiance  from  Licinius,  he  was  flattered  with    j 
the  hope  that  the  legions  of  Illyricum,  allured  by    { 
his    prefents     and    promi fes,    would    defert    the   I 
jftandard  of  that  prince,  and  unanimoufly  declare   i 
themfelves    his    foldiers    and   fubjefts  *^.       Con- 
flantine  no  longer  hefitated.     He  had  deliberated 
with  caution,  he  acted  with  vigour.     He  gave  a 
private  audience  to  the  ambaffadors,  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  fcnate  and  people,  conjured  him  to 
deliver  Rome  from  a  deteiled  tyrant;   and,  with- 
out   regarding    the    timid    remonftrances  of   his 
council,  he  refolved  to  prevent  the  enemy,  and 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Italy  ^°. 

49  Zofimns,  1,  ii.   p.  84,  85.     N:zarius  in  Panegyr.  x.  7 — 13. 

5°  See  Panegyr.  Vet,  ix,  2.  Omnibus  fere  mis  Comitibus  et 
Ducibus  ncn  lolum  tacite  mulTantibus,  fed  etiara  aperte  limentibusj 
contra  confilia  honiiiium,  contra  Harufpicum  moniia,  ij^fe  per  temet 
liberandse  urbis  tcinpus  venilTe  fentires.  The  embafiy  of  the  Romans 
is  mentioned  only  by  Z^^naras  (1.  xiii.)  and  by  Cedrenus  (in  Com- 
pend.  Hift.  p.  270.)  :  but  thofe  modern  Greeks  had  the  opportunity 
of  confulting  many  writers  which  have  fince  been  Iclt,  among  which 
we  may  reckon  the  life  of  Conftantine  by  Praxagoras.  Photius 
(p.  63.)  has  made  a  ihoit  extracl  from  that  hiftorical  work. 

The 
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The  cnterprife  was  as  full  of  danger  as  of  CHAP. 
glory-,  and  the  unfuccefsful  event  of  two  former  ■  ^  7 
invafions  was  fufiicient  to  infpire  the  moft  ferious  Pr^P^""*- 
apprehenfions.  The  veteran  troops  who  revered 
the  name  of  Maximian,  had  embraced  in  both 
thofe  wars  the  party  of  his  fon,  and  were  now 
reftrained  by  a  icnfe  of  honour,  as  vvcll  as  of 
intereft,  from  entertaining  an  idea  of  a  fecond. 
defertion.  Maxcntius,  who  confidered  the  Prre- 
torian  guards  as  the  firmefl:  defence  of  his  throne, 
had  increafed  them  to  their  ancient  eftablifh- 
mentj  and  they  compofed,  including  the  reft  of 
the  Italians  who  were  inlifted  into  his  fervice, 
a  formidable  body  of  fourfcore  thoufand  men. 
Forty  tho'^fand  Moors  and  Carthaginians  had 
been  raifed  fince  the  reduction  of  Africa.  Even 
Sicily  furnifned  its  proportion  of  troops;  and 
the  armies  of  Maxentius  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy  thoufand  foot,  and  eighteen 
thouflind  horfe.  The  v.'eakh  of  Italy  fupplied 
the  expences  of  the  war;  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces were  exhaufted,  to  form  immenfe  masa- 
zines  of  corn  and  every  other  kind  of  provifions. 
The  whole  force  of  Conftantine  confided  of 
ninety  thoufand  foot  and  eight  thoufand  horfe  "  . 
and  as  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  required  an  ex- 
traordinary attention  during  the  abftnce  of  the 
emperor,    it  was   not   in   his    power  to    employ 

SI  Zofnnus  (1.  ii.  p.  86.)  has  given  us  this  curious  account  of 
the  forces  on  both  fides.  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  naval  ar- 
ijnaments,  though  we  are  affured  (Pjnegyr.  Vet.  ix.  25.)  that  the 
war  was  carried  on  I»y  fea  as  well  as  by  land  5  and  that  the  fleet  of 
Conftantine  took  pofllfilon  of  Saidinia,  Coiika,  and  the  ports  of 
Jtaiy. 

above 
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CHAP,  above  half  his  troops  in  the  Italian  expedition, 
t^,-^-,'_j  unlefs  he  facrificed  the  public  fafety  to  his  pri- 
vate quarrel  '*.  At  the  head  of  about  forty 
thoufand  foldiers,  he  marched  to  encounter  an 
enemy  v/hofe  numbers  were  at  lead  four  times 
fuperior  to  his  own.  But  the  armies  of  Rome, 
placed  at  a  fecure  diftance  from  danger,  were 
enervated  by  indulgence  and  luxury.  Habituat- 
ed to  the  baths  and  theatres  of  Rome,  they  took 
the  field  with  rekiftance,  and  were  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  veterans  who  had  almoft  forgotten,  or 
of  new  levies,  who  had  never  acquired,  the  ufe 
of  arms  and  the  practice  of  war.  The  hardy 
legions  of  Gaul  had  long  defended  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  againft  the  barbarians  of  the  North; 
and  in  the  performance  of  that  laborious  fervice, 
their  valour  was  exercifed  and  their  difcipline 
confirmed.  There  appeared  the  fame  difi-crence 
between  the  leaders  as  between  the  armies. 
Caprice  or  flattery  had  tempted  Maxentius  with 
the  hopes  of  conqueft  ;  but  thefe  afpiring  hopes 
foon  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  pleafure  and  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  inexperience.  The  intrepid 
mind  of  Conftantine  had  been  trained  from  his 
earlieft  youth  to  war,  to  adtion,  and  to  military 
command. 
Confirm-  When  Hannibal  marched  from  Gaul  into  Italy, 
thi^Aips!    he  was  obliged,  firft,  to  difcover,  and  then  to 

5i  Paneg^T.  Vet.  ix.  3.  It  is  not  furpilfing  that  the  orator  fliould 
diminifh  the  numbers  with  which  his  fovereign  atchieved  the  con- 
q\ieft  of  Italy  ;  but  it  appears  fomewhat  fingular,  that  he  fliould 
efteem  the  tyrant's  army  at  no  more  than  100,000  men. 

open. 
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open,  a  way  over  mountains  and  through  favage  ^  ^iv  ^' 
nations,  that  had  never  yielded  a  paiTage  to  a 
regular  army  ".  The  Alps  were  then  guarded 
by  nature,  they  are  now  fortified  by  art.  Cita- 
dels conftrudled  with  no  lefs  flcill  than  labour 
and  expence,  command  every  avenue  into  the 
plain,  and  on  that  fide  render  Italy  almoft  in- 
accefiible  to  the  enemies  of  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia ^*,  But  in  the  courfe  of  the  intermediate 
period,  the  generals,  who  have  attempted  the 
paflage,  have  feldom  experienced  any  difficulty 
or  refifiance.  In  the  age  of  Conitantlne,  the 
peafants  of  the  mountains  were  civilized  and 
obedient  fubjeftsj  the  country  was  plentifully 
flocked  with  provifions,  and  the  ftupendous  high- 
^^ays  which  the  Romans  had  carried  over  the 
Alps,  opened  feveral  communications  between 
Gaul  and  Italy  ^^  Conftantine  preferred  the 
road  of  the  Cot-tian  Alps,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
of  mount  Cenis,  and  led   his  troops   wich  fuch 

?5  Tlie  three  principal  paflages  of  the  A'ps  between  Gaul  and 
It  .Iv,  are  thole  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  Mount  Cenis,  ar.J  Mount 
Gencvre.  Tradition,  and  a  referr.blance  of  r.  ^.nes  ( 'Upes  Pennlms), 
liad  afligned  the  firll  of  thefe  for  the  march  uf  Hannibal  (fee  Simler 
de  Alpibus),  The  Chevalier  de  Folard  (Pc!yl>e,  torn,  iv.)  and  M, 
d'Anville  have  led  him  over  Mount  Ger  ,  le.  But  notwithftanding 
the  authority  of  an  experienced  olncrr  and  a  learned  geographer, 
the  pretenfions  of  Mount  Cenis  are  fupported  in  a  fpecious,  not  to 
fay  a  convincing,  manner  by  M.  Gioiiey.  Obfervations  fur  Tltalic, 
torn.  i.  p.  40,  (Scc. 

5+  La  Brunette  near  Sufe,  Dcmont,  Exiles,  Fcnellrelles,  Coni, 

''  See  Ainmian.  MarcelHn.  ::v.  lo.  His  defcription  of  the  roads 
(.  r  the  Alps,  is  clear,  lively,  and  accurate. 

a6live 
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CHAP,  active  diligence,  that  he  defcended  into  the  plain 

-y  TV  - 

.  '  .  of  Piedmont  before  the  court  of  Maxentius  had 
received  any  certain  intelligence  of  his  departure 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  city  of 
Sufa,  however,  which  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cenis,  was  furrounded  with  walls,  and 
provided  with  a  garrifon  fufficiently  numerous 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  an  invader  j  but  the 
impatience  of  Conftantine's  troops  difdained  the 
tedious  forms  of  a  fiege.  The  fame  day  that 
they  appeared  before  Sufa,  they  applied  fire  to 
the  gates,  and  ladders  to  the  walls  j  and  mount- 
ing to  the  afiault  amidfl  a  fhower  of  fiones  and 
arrows,  they  entered  the  place  fword  in  hand, 
and  cut  in  pieces  the  greatefb  part  of  the  gar- 
rifon. The  flames  were  extinguifhed  by  the  care 
of  Conftantine,  and  the  remains  of  Sufa  pre- 
ferved  from  total  deftrudlior).  About  forty  miles 
from  thence,  a  more  fevere  contefl:  awaited 
Battle  of  him.  A  numerous  army  of  Italians  was  afiem- 
Turin.  \^\q(\  under  the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius  in  the 
plains  of  Turin.  Its  principal  ftrength  confided 
in  a  fpecies  of  heavy  cavalry,  which  the  Romans, 
fmce  the  decline  of  their  difcipline,  had  borrow- 
ed from  the  nations  of  the  Eaft.  The  horfes, 
as  v/ell  as  the  men,  were  clothed  in  complete 
armour,  the  joints  of  which  were  artfully  adapted 
to  the  motions  of  their  bodies.  The  afpecl  of 
this  cavalry  was  formidable,  their  weight  almofl: 
irrefiftible ;  and  as,  on  this  occafion,  their  gene-  | 
rals  had  drawn  them  up  in  a  compad  column  or  i 
wedge,  with  a  fharp  point,  and  with  fpreading 

flanks. 
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flank?,  they  flattered  themfelves  that  they  Oioiild  ^  ^iv.^* 
eafily  break  and  trample  down  the  army  of  Con-  « — r— ' 
Itantine.  They  might  perhaps  have  fucceeded 
in  their  defign,  had  not  their  experience'd  ad- 
verfary  embraced  the  fame  method  of  defence^ 
which  in  fimilar  circumftances  had  been  prac- 
tifed  by  Aurelian.  The  ikilful  evolutions  of 
Conftantine  divided  and  baffled  this  mally  co- 
lumn of  cavalry.  The  troops  of  Maxentius  fled 
in  confufion  towards  Turin  ;  and  as  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  fliut  againft  them,  very  (cw  efcap- 
ed  the  fvvord  of  the  viftorious  purfuers.  By  this 
important  fervice,  Turin  deferved  to  experience 
the  clemency  and  even  favour  of  the  conqueror. 
He  made  his  entry  into  the  Imperial  palace  of 
Milan,  and  almoft  all  the  cities  of  Italy  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Po  not  only  acknowledged  the 
power,  but  embraced  with  zeal  the  party,  of 
Conllantine  ^^» 

From  Milan  to  Rome,  the  ^millan  and  Fla-  sifp-eand 
minian  highways  ofl^ered  an  eafy  march  of  about  vuona! 
four  hundred  miles  -,  but  though  Confl:antine 
was  impatient  to  encounter  the  tyrant^  he  pru- 
dently directed  his  operations  againfl:  another 
army  of  Italians,  who,  by  their  flirength  and 
pofition,  might  either  oppofe  his  progrefs,  or, 
in  cafe  of  a  misfortune,  might  intercept  his 
retreat.  Ruricius  Pompeianus,  a  general  diflin- 
guifhed  by  his  valour  and  ability,  had  under  his 

5f>  Zofimus  as  well  as  Eufebius  haften  from  the  paffrige  of  the 
Alps,  to  the  decifive  aftion  near  Rome.  We  muft  apply  to  the  two 
J'anegyrics,  for  the  intermediate  aftions  of  Conftantiue. 

Vol.  II.  O  com- 
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^  ?rv  ^'  ^^^^"''"'^^'^d  ^he  city  of  Verona,  and  all  the  troops 
that  were  ftationed  in  the  province  of  Venetia. 
As  foon  as  he  was  infornned  that  Conftantine  was 
advancing  towards  him,  he  detached  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  which  was  defeated  in  an  en- 
gagennent  near  Brefcia,  and  purfued  by  the 
Gallic  legions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Verona, 
The  neceflity,  the  importance,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  fiege  of  Verona,  immediately  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  the  fagacious  mind  of  Con- 
ftantine ".  The  city  was  acceflible  only  by  a 
narrow  peninfula  towards  the  weft,  as  the  other 
three  fides  were  furrounded  by  the  Adige,  a  ra- 
pid river  which  covered  the  province  of  Venetia, 
from  whence  the  befieged  derived  an  inexhaufti- 
ble  fupply  of  men  and  provifions.  It  was  not 
without  great  difficulty,  and  after  feveral  fruitlefs 
attempts,  that  Conftantine  found  means  to  pafs 
the  river  at  fome  diftance  above  the  city,  and  in 
a  place  where  the  torrent  was  lefs  violent.  He 
then  encompafTed  Verona  with  ftrong  lines,  pufli- 
ed  his  attacks  with  prudent  vigour,  and  repelled 
a  defperate  fally  of  Pompeianus.  That  intrepid 
genera],  when  he  had  ufed  every  means  of  de- 
fence that  the  ftrength  of  the  place  or  that  of  the 
garrifon  could  afford,  fecretly  efcaped  from  Vc- 

57  The  Marquis  Maflfci  has  examined  the  fiege  and  battle  of  Ve- 
rona, with  that  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy,  which  was  due  to 
a  memorable  aftion  that  happened  in  his  native  country.  The  for* 
tifications  of  that  city,  confti-uiSled  by  Gallienus,  were  lefs  extenfive 
than  the  modern  walls,  and  the  Amphitheatre  was  not  included 
within  their  circumference.     See  Verona  Ilhilhata,  Part  i,  p.  14a. 

s  ron^ 
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rona,  anxious  not  for  his  own  but  for  the  pub-  ^  ^^^  ^* 
lie  fafety.     With  indefatigable  diligence  he  foon  <^l  -^— ^ 
colle6led  an  army  fufficient  either  to  meet  Con- 
llantine  in  the  field,  or  to  attack  him  if  he  ob- 
ftinately  remained  within    his  lines.      The  em- 
peror, attentive  to  the  motions,  and  informed  of 
the  approach,  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  left  a 
part  of  his  legions  to  continue  the  operations  of 
the  liege,  whilft,  at  the  head  of  thofe  troops  on 
whofc  valour  and  fidelity  he   more  particularly 
depended,  he  advanced  in  perfon  to  engage  the 
general  of  Maxentius.     The   army  of  Gaul  was 
drawn  up  in   two  lines,  according  to  the  ufual 
practice  of  war ;    but  their  experienced   leader, 
perceiving  that  the  numbers  of  the  Italians  far 
exceeded  his  own,  fuddenly  changed  his  difpofi- 
tion,  and  reducing  the  fecond,  extended  the  front 
of  his  firit  line,  to  a  juft  proportion  with  that 
of  the   enemy.      Such  evolutions,    which  only 
veteran  troops  can  execute  without  confufion  in 
a  moment  of  danger,  commonly  prove  decifive  : 
but  as  this  engagement  began  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  day,  and  was  contefbed  with  great  oblti- 
nacy  during  the  whole  night,  there  was  lefs  room 
for  tjae  condufl  of  the  generals  than  for  the  cou- 
rage of  the  foldiers.      The  return  of  light  dif- 
played  the  viftory  of  Conftantine,  and  a  field  of 
carnage  covered  with  many  tlioufands  of  the  van- 
quifhed    Italians.      Their    general    Pompeianus 
was  found  among  the  flain  j  Verona  immediately 
furrendered   at   difcretion,  and  the  garrifon  was 
Q^^  mads 
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CHAP,  made  prifoners  of  war**.  When  the  officers  of 
\_  ^  _f  the  viftorious  army  congratulated  their  mafter 
on  this  important  fuccefs,  they  ventured  to  add 
fome  refpeftful  complaints,  of  fuch  a  nature, 
however,  as  the  moft  jealous  monarchs  will  liften 
to  without  difpleafure.  They  reprefented  to 
Conftantine,  that,  not  contented  with  perform- 
ing all  the  duties  of  a  commander,  he  had  ex- 
pofed  his  own  perfon  with  an  excefs  of  valour 
which  almoft  degenerated  into  rafhncfs ;  and  they 
conjured  him  for  the  future  to  pay  more  regard 
to  the  prefervation  of  a  life,  in  which  the  fafety 
of  Rome  and  of  the  empire  was  involved  ". 

While  Conftantine  fignalized  his  conduct  and 
valour  in  the  field,  the  fovereign  of  Italy  appear- 
ed infenfible  of  the  calamities  and  danger  of  a 
civil  war  which  raged  in  the  heart  of  his  domi- 
nions. Pleafure  was  ftill  the  only  bufinefs  of 
Maxentius.  Concealing,  or  at  leaft  attempting 
to  conceal,  from  the  public  knowledge  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  his  arms  ^°,  he  indulged  himfelf  in 
a  vain  confidence,  which  deferred  the  remedies 
of  the  approaching  evil,  without  deferring  the 
evil  itfelf  ^\     The  rapid  progrefs   of  Conftan- 


Indolence 
and  fears 
of  Maxen- 
tius. 


58  They  wanted  chains  for  Co  great  a  multitude  of  captives  ;  and 
the  whole  council  was  at  a  lofs ;  but  the  fagacious  conqueror  ima- 
gined the  happy  expedient  of  converting  into  fetters  the  fwords  of 
the  vanquifhed.     Panegyr.  Vet,  ix.   ii. 

59  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  lo. 

<5°  Literas  caiamitatuni  fuarum  indices  fupprimebat.  Panegyr. 
Vet.  ix,  15. 

61  Remedia  malorura  potius  quam  mala  difFerebat,  is  the  fine 
cenfure  which  Tacitus  pafles  en  the  lupine  indoJence  of  VitelJius. 
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tine  **  was  fcarcely  fufficient  to  awaken  him  from  chap. 
this  fatal  fecurity ;  he  flattered  himfeir,  that  his 
well-known  liberality,  and  the  mjt-fty  of  the 
Roman  name,  which  had  already  delivered  him 
from  two  invafions,  would  difllpate  with  the 
fame  facility  the  rebellious  army  of  Gaul.  The 
officers  of  experience  and  ability,  who  had  ferved 
under  the  banners  of  Maximian,  were  at  length 
compelled  to  inform  his  effeminate  fon  of  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  he  was  reduced  j  and, 
with  a  freedom  that  at  once  furprifed  and  con- 
vinced him,  to  urge  the  necefTity  of  preventing 
his  ruin,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  remaining 
power.  The  refources  of  Maxentius,  both  of 
men  and  money,  were  flill  confiderable.  The 
Pr^torian  guards  felt  how  ftrongly  their  own 
intereft  and  fafety  were  connected  with  his  caufe; 
and  a  third  army  was  foor  rolkiled,  more  nu- 
merous than  thofe  which  had  been  lofl  in  the 
battles  of  Turin  and  Vrrona.  It  v/as  far  from 
the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  lead  his  troops  in 
perfon.  A  ftranger  to  the  exercifes  of  war,  he 
trembled  at  the  apprehenfion  of  fo  dangerous  a 
contefi ;  and  as  fear  is  commonly  fuperliitious, 
he  lidened  with  melancholy  attention  to  the  ru- 
mours of  omens  and  prefages  which  feem.ed  to 
menace  his  life  and  empire.  Shame  at  length 
fupplied  the  place  of  courage,  and  forced  him  to 
take  the   field.      He  was  unable   to  fuflain  the 

^^  The  Marquis  Maffci  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Con- 
ftantine  was  ftill  at  Verona,  the  ift  of  September,  A.  D.  312,  and 
that  the  memorable  xva.  of  the  hidiftions  was  dated  from  his  con- 
queft  of  the  Cifalpine  Gaul. 

Qj^  contempt 
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^  ^^  ^-  contempt  of  the  Roman  people.  The  circus 
im^^^-rm^  refounded  with  their  indignant  clamours,  and 
they  tumultuoufly  befieged  the  gates  of  the  pa- 
lace, reproaching  the  pufillanimity  of  their  in- 
dolent fovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic  fpi- 
rit  of  Conflantine  ^^.  Before  Maxentius  left 
Rome,  he  confulted  the  Sibylline  books.  Thq 
guardians  of  thefe  ancient  oracles  were  as  well 
verfed  in  the  arts  of  this  world,  as  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  fecrets  of  fate  ^  and  they  returned 
him  a  very  prudent  anfwer,  which  might  adapt 
itfelf  to  the  event,  and  fecure  their  reputation 
whatever  fhould  be  the  chance  of  arms  "*. 
viaoiy  of  The  celerity  of  Conftantine's  march  has  been 
tine'lS'r  Compared  to  the  rapid  conqueft  of  Italy  by  the 
Rome.  firll;  of  the  C^efars  3  nor  is  the  flattering  parallel 
iSihoar  repugnant  to  the  truth  of  hiftory,  fince  no  more 
than  fifty-eight  days  elapfed  between  the  furren- 
der  of  Verona  and  the  final  decifion  of  the  war. 
Conflantine  had  always  apprehended  that  the 
tyrant  would  confult  the  dictates  of  fear,  and 
perhaps  of  prudence  j  and  that,  inftead  of  rifk- 
ing  his  lail  hopes  in  a  general  engagement,  he 
would  Ihut  himfelf  up  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
His  ample  magazines  fecured  him  againfl  the 
danger  of  famine  ;  and  as  the  fituation  of  Con- 
ilantine  admitted  not  of  delay,  he  might  have 
been  reduced  to  the  fad  neceffity  of  deflroying 
with  fire  and  I'word  the  Imperial  city,  the  nobleft 
reward   of  his   vi6lory,  and    the  deliverance   of 

^3  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  16.     Laiflantius  de  M,  P.  c.  44.. 
^4  Illo  die  hoftem  Romanoium  efie  perituium.     The  van^uijhed 
prince  becajiie  of  courfe  the  enemy  of  Rojne, 

which 
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which  had  been  the  motive,  or  rather  indeed  ^  ^^^J  ' 
the  pretence,  of  the  civil  war  *'^  It  was  with  equal 
furprife  and  pleafure,  that  on  his  arrival  at  a 
place  called  Saxa  Rubra,  about  nine  miles  from 
Rome  ^^i  he  difcovered  the  army  of  Maxentius 
prepared  to  give  him  battle  ^\  Their  long  front 
filled  a  very  fpacious  plain,  and  their  deep  array 
reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  which  cover- 
ed their  rear,  and  forbade  their  retreat.  We  are 
informed,  and  we  may  believe,  that  Conftantine 
difpofed  his  troops  with  confummate  fkill,  and 
that  he  chofe  for  himfelf  the  poll  of  honour  and 
danger.  Diflinguifhed  by  the  fplendour  of  his 
arms,  he  charged  in  perlbn  the  cavalry  of  his 
rival  i  and  his  irrefiftible  attack  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  cavalry  of  Maxentius 
was  principally  compofed  either  of  unwieldy  cui- 
rafliers,  or  of  light  Moors  and  Numidians, 
They  yielded  to  the  vigour  of  the  Gallic  horfe, 
which  pofleifed  more  activity  than  the  one,  more 
firmnefs  than  the  other.  The  defeat  of  the  two 
wings  left  the  infantry  without  any  proteflion  on 

Cj  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  16.  x.  27.  The  former  of  thefe  orators 
magnifies  the  hoards  of  corn,  which  Maxentius  had  colltfted  from 
Africa  and  the  Iflands.  And  yet,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  fear- 
city  mentioned  by  Eufebius  (in  Vit.  Conftantin.  1.  i.  c.  36.),  the 
Imperial  granaiifs  muft  have  been  open  only  to  the  foldiers. 

66  Maxentius  .  .  -  tandem  urbe  in  Saxa  Rubra,  millia  fei-me 
novem  asgerrime  progrefTus.  Aurelius  Viftor.  See  CelJarius  Geo- 
graph.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  463.  Saxa  Rubra  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cremera,  a  trifling  rivulet,  Uluiljated  by  the  valour  and 
glorious  death  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii. 

67  The  poft  which  Maxentius  had  taken,  with  the  Tyber  in  his 
reaj-,  is  very  clearly  dcfcribed  by  the  two  Panegvrifts,  ix.  16. 
ic.28. 

Q.4  its 
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^xiv^'  ^^^  flanks,  and  the  undifciplined  Italians  fled 
C-V-— '  without  reluftance  from  the  ftandard  of  a  tyrant 
whom  they  had  always  hated,  and  whom  they 
no  longer  feared.  The  Praetorians,  confcious 
that  their  offences  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
mercy,  were  animated  by  revenge  and  defpair. 
Notwithftanding  their  repeated  efforts,  thoie 
brave  veterans  were  unable  to  recover  the  vic- 
tory :  they  obtained,  however,  an  honourable 
death ;  and  it  was  obl'erved,  that  their  bodies 
covered  the  fame  ground  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  their  ranks  ^\  The  confufion  then  be- 
came general,  and  the  difmayed  troops  of  Max- 
entius,  purfued  by  an  implacable  enemy,  rufhed 
by  thoufands  into  the  deep  and  rapid  flream  of 
the  Tyber.  The  emperor  himfelf  attempted  to 
efcape  back  into  the  city  over  the  Milvian  bridge, 
but  the  crowds  which  preffed  together  through 
that  narrow,  paffage,  forced  him  into  the  river, 
where  he  v/as  immediately  drowned  by  the  weight 
of  his  armour  ^^.  His  body,  which  had  funk 
very  deep  into  the  mud,  was  found  with  fome 

^^  Exceptis  latrocinli  illius  primis  aufloribiis,  qui  dcfperata  venia, 
locum  quern  pugnae  fumpferant  texere  corpoiibus.  PanegjT.  Vet. 
ix.  17. 

^9  A  very  idle  rumour  foon  prevailed,  that  Maxentius,  who  had 
not  taken  any  precaution  for  his  own  retreat,  had  contrived  a  very 
aitful  fnare  to  deftroy  the  army  of  the  purUiers  ;  but  that  the  wooden 
bridge  which  was  to  liave  been  loofened  on  the  approach  of  Con- 
ilantine,  unluckily  broke  d.  wn  under  the  weight  of  the  flying  Ita- 
lians. M.  de  Tillemont  {Hift.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  part  i. 
p.  576.)  very  feriouily  examines  whether,  in  contradiction  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  the  telfimony  of  Eufebius  and  Zofimus  ought  to  prevail 
over  the  filence  of  Laftantius,  Nazarius,  and  the  anonymous,  but 
contemporary  orator,  who  compofed  the  ninth  panegyric. 

difficulty 
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difficulty  the  next  day.     The  fight  of  his  head,  C  H^A  P. 

when  it  was  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  » ,, — -^ 

convinced  them  of  their  deliverance,  and  admo- 
nifhed  them  to  receive,  with  acclamations  of  loy- 
alty and  gratitude,  the  fortunate  Conftantine, 
who  thus  atchieved  by  his  valour  and  ability  the 
mod  fplendid  enterprife  of  his  life  ''". 

In  the  ufe  of  vi^lory,  Conftantine  neither  de-  His  recep- 
ferved  the  praife  of  clemency,  nor  incurred  the 
cenfure  of  immoderate  rigour  ''.  He  inflided 
the  fame  treatment,  to  which  a  defeat  would  have 
expofed  his  own  perfon  and  family,  put  to  death 
the  two  fons  of  the  tyrant,  and  carefully  extir- 
pated his  whole  race.  The  moil  diftinguifhed 
adherents  of  Maxentius  muft  have  expefted  to 
fnare  his  fate,  as  they  had  fliared  his  profperity 
and  his  crimes ;  but  when  the  Roman  people 
loudly  demanded  a  greater  number  of  victims, 
the  conqueror  refifted,  with  firmnefs  and  huma- 
nity, thofe  fervile  clamours  which  were  diiftaced 
by  flattery  as  well  as  by  refentmcnt.  Informers 
were  punifhed  and  difcouraged ;  the  innocent, 
who  had  fuffered  under  the  late  tyranny,  were 
recalled  from  exile,  and  reftored  to  their  eftates. 


70  Zofimus,  1.  li.  p.  S6  — 88,  ancl  the  two  Panegyrics,  the  for- 
mer of  which  was  pronounced  a  few  months  afterwards,  afTord  the 
cleareft  notion  of  this  great  battle.  Laftn.ntius,  Eulcbiiis,  and  even 
the  Epitomes,  fupply  feveial  ufeful  hints. 

7'  Zofimus,  the  enemy  of  Conftantine,  allows  (1.  ii.  p.  8?.), 
that  only  a  few  of  the  friends  of  Maxentius  were  put  to  death  5  but 
we  may  remsrk  the  expre.Tive  pafTage  of  Nazarius  (Panegyr.  Vet.  x. 
6.),  Omnibus  qui  labefa6lari  llatum  ejus  poterant  cum  ftirpe  de- 
letis.  The  other  orator  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  20,  21.)  contents  him- 
self with  obferving,  that  Conftantine,  when  he  entered  Rome,  di4 
flot  imitate  the  cruel  maffacres  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla. 

3  A  gene- 
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^  !j  y  ^*  A  general  adl  of  oblivion  quieted  the  minds  and 
fettled  the  property  of  the  people,  both  in  Italy 
and  in  Africa  '%  The  .firft  time  that  ConRantinc 
honoured  the  fenate  with  his  prefence,  he  reca- 
pitulated his  own  fervices  and  exploits  in  a  mo- 
deft  oration,  affured  that  illuftrious  order  of  his 
fincere  regard,  and  promifed  to  re-eftablifh  its 
ancient  dignity  and  privileges.  The  grateful 
fenate  repaid  thefe  unmeaning  profefllons  by  the 
empty  titles  of  honour,  which  it  was  yet  in  their 
power  to  beftow;  and  v/ithout  prefuming  to  ratify  : 
the  authority  of  Conftantinc,  they  palTed  a  de-  i 
cree  to  affign  him  the  hrll;  rank  among  the  three  ) 
Augiijli  who  governed  the  Roman  world  ^\ 
Games  and  feftivals  were  infticuted  to  preferve  t 
the  fame  of  his  vicflory,  and  feveral  edifices  raifed  ' 
at  the  expence  of  Maxenrius,  were  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  his  fuccefsful  rival.  The  triumphal 
arch  of  Conftantine  ftill  remains  a  m.elancholy 
proof  of  the  decline  of  the  arts,  and  a  fingular 
teftimony  of  the  meanefl  vanity.  As  it  was  not 
pofTible  to  find  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  a 
fculptor  who  was  capable  of  adorning  that  pub- 
lic monument  J  the  arch  of  Trajan,  without  any 
refpeft  either  for  his  memory  or  for  the  rules  of 
propriety,  was  ftripped  of  its  mofl  elegant  figures. 
The  diff^erence  of  times  and  perfons,  of  actions 
and  charaders,  was   totally   difregarded.      The 


7-  See  the  two  Panegyrics,  and  the  laws  of  this  and  the  enfuing 
vear,  in  the  Theodofian  Code. 

73  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  20.     Laflantiiis  de  M.P.  c.  44.     Maximin 
who  was  confefledly  the  eldeft  Cxfar,  claimed,  with  fome  fliew  of 
reafon,  the  firft  rank  among  the  Augufti, 

Parthian 
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Parthian  captives  appear  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  ^^iv^-* 
a  prince  who  never  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  c^.y.^ 
Euphrates  j  and  curious  antiquarians  can  Hill 
difcover  the  head  of  Trajan  on  the  trophies  of 
■Conftantine.  The  new  ornaments  which  it  was 
neceflary  to  introduce  between  the  vacancies  of 
ancient  fculpture,  are  executed  in  the  rudefc  and 
moft  unOcilful  manner  '■*. 

The  final    abolition  of  the   Praetorian  guards  ^/"^^^on^ 

'-'  (iuCt  at 

was  a  meafure  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  revenge.  Rume. 
Thofe  haughty  troops,  whofe  numbers  and  pri- 
vileges had  been  reftored,  and  even  augmented, 
by  Maxentius,  were  for  ever  fupprefled  by  Con- 
ftantine. Their  fortified  camp  was  defiroyed, 
and  the  few  Pr^torians  who  had  efcaped  the  fury 
ofthefword,  were  difperfed  among  the  legions, 
and  baniPned  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
where  they  might  be  ferviceable  without  again 
becoming  dangerous  '^  By  fuppreffing  the 
•  troops  which  were  ufually  ftationed  in  Rome, 
Conftantine  gave  the  fatal  biQW  to  the  dignity  of 
the  fenate  and  people,  and  the  difarmed  capital 
was  expofed  without  proteclion  to  the  infults  or 
negle6l  of  its  diftant  mafter.     We  may  obferve, 

74  Adhuc  cunfla  opera  ejus  magnifice  conftruxerat,  urbis  fanum, 
atque  bafilicam,  Flavii  ineritis  patres  iacraveie.  Aureliiis  Viftor. 
With  regard  to  the  theft  of  Trajan's  trophies,  confiilt  Flaminius 
Vacca,  apud  Montfaiicon,  Diariuni  Italicum,  p.  250,  and  I'Ami- 
quite  Expiiquee  of  the  latter,  torn.  iv.  p.  171. 

75  Prxtorise  legiones  ac  fuhfidia  faiiionibus  aptiora  quam  iirbt 
Roin32,  fiibiata  penitus ;  fimul  anna  atque  iifus  indumi^nti  niilitaris. 
Aurelius  ViiSlor.  Zofimus  (I.  ii.  p.  89.)  mentions  this  fafl  as  an 
hiftorian }  and  it  Is  very  poir.poiiily  celebrated  in  che  ninth  Pane- 
gyric. 

that 
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^  ?Tv^*  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^^  '^^  effort  to  preferve  their  expiring 
«— -y — t  freedom,  the  Romans,  from  the  apprehenfion  of 
a  tribute,  had  raifed  Maxentius  to  the  throne. 
He  exafted  that  tribute  from  the  fenate  under 
the  name  of  a  free  gift.  They  implored  the 
afliftance  of  Conftantine.  He  vanquifhed  the 
tyrant,  and  converted,  the  free  gift  into  a  per- 
petual tax.  The  fenators,  according  to  the  de- 
claration which  was  required  of  their  property, 
were  divided  into  feveral  clafles.  The  mod 
opulent  paid  annually  eight  pounds  of  gold,  the, 
next  clafs  paid  four,  the  lad  two,  and  thofe 
whofe  poverty  might  have  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion, were  aflelTed  however  at  icven  pieces  of 
gold.  Befides  the  regular  members  of  the  fe- 
nate, their  fons,  their  defcendants,  and  even  their 
relations,  enjoyed  the  vain  privileges,  and  fup- 
ported  the  heavy  burdens,  of  the  fenatorial  order; 
nor  will  it  any  longer  excite  our  furprife,  that  Con- 
ftantine  fhould  be  attentive  to  increafe  the  number 
of  perlbns  who  were  included  under  fo  ufeful  a  de- 
fcription  '^  After  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  the 
vi6lorious  emperor  pafled  no  more  than  two  or 
three  months  in  Rome,  which  he  vifited  twice 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  celebrate  the 
folemn  feflivals  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  twen- 
tieth years  of  his  reign,     Conftantine  was  almoft' 

"i^  Ex  omnibus  piovinciis  optimates  viros  Curia;  tuae  pignera-r 
veris  ;  ut  Senatus  dignitas  ....  ex  totius  Orbis  flore  confifteiet. 
Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  35.  The  word  pigneraveris  might  z\- 
inoft  feem  malicioufly  cholen.  Concerning  the  fenatorial  tax,  lee 
Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  115.  the  fecond  title  of  the  fixth  book  of  the  The- 
odofian  code,  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  and  Memoires  de 
r Academic  des  Infcriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  726. 

perpe-. 
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perpetually  in  motion  to  exercife  the  legions,  or  ^  ^^-^^P* 

to  inrpett    the  ftate  of  the  provinces.      Treves,  i ^ 1 

Milan,  Aquileia,  Sirnnium,  Naiffus,  and  Thef- 
falonica,  were  the  occafional  places  of  his  refi- 
dence,  till  he  founded  a  new  Rome  on  the  con- 
fines of  Europe  and  Afia  ". 

Before  Conftantine  marched  into  Italy,  he  had  "''^^"IjIj 
lecured  the  friendlhip,  or  at  leafl:  the  neutrality,  Lidnius. 
of  Licinius,  the  Illyrian  emperor.     He  had  pro-  March.' ^* 
mifed   his  Hfter   Conftantia  in   marriage  to  that 
prince  i   but  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  was 
deferred  till  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  and 
the  interview   of  the    two   emperors   at   Milan, 
which  was  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  appeared 
to  cement  the  union  of  their  families  and  inte- ' 
refts  '\      In    the   midft  of  the   public  feflivity 
they  were  fuddenly  obliged  to  take  leave  of  each 
other.      An    inroad    of    the   Franks  fummoned 
Conftantine  to  the  Rhine,    and   the  hoftile  ap- 
proach of  the  fovereign  of  Afia  demanded  the 
immediate  prefence  of  Licinius.     Maximin  had  ^^^^  ^*- 

tween 

been  the  fecret  ally  of  Maxentius,  and  without  Maximin 
being  dilcouraged  by   his  fate,    he   refolved   to  nius. 
try  the  fortune  of  a  civil  war.     Pie   moved  out  A.D.313. 
of  Syria    towards    the    frontiers  of  Bythynia  in 

77  From  tlie  Theodollan  Code,  we  may  now  begin  to  trace  the 
motions  of  the  emperors  ;  but  the  dates  both  of  time  and  place  have 
frequently  been  altered  by  the  careleffnefs  of  tranfcribers. 

7*  Zofimus  (1.  ii.  p.  89.)  obferves,  that  before  the  war,  the  fifter 
of  Conftantine  had  been  betrothed  to  Licinius.  According  to  the 
younger  Vi»Slor,  Diocletian  was  invited  to  the  nuptials  ;  but  having 
ventured  to  plead  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  received  a  fecond  letter 
filled  with  reproaches  for  his  fuppol^d  partiality  to  the  caufe  of 
Maxentius  and  Mascimin. 

the 
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^  XIV  ^'  ^^^  ^^P^^  of  winter.     The  feafon  was  fevere  and 
^  -y  -'  tempeftuous  ;  great  numbers  of  men  as  well  as 
horfes  perifhed   in  the  fnow ;  and  as  the   roads 
were  broken  up  by  inceffant  rains,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  leave  behind  him  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
heavy  baggage,  which  was  unable  to  follow  the 
rapidity  of  his  forced  marches.     By  this  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  diligence,  he  arrived,    with  a 
haraffcd  but  formidable  army,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thracian  Bofphorus,   before   the  lieutenants 
of  Licinius   were   apprifed   of  his  hoftile   inten- 
tions,    Byzantium  furrendered  to  the  power  of 
Maximin,  after  a  fiege  of  eleven  days.     He  wa& 
detained  feme  days  under  the  walls  of  Heracleaj 
and   he    had   no  fooner  taken  pofieffion  of  that 
city,  than  he  was   alarmed   by   the   intelligence, 
that  Licinius  had  pitched  his  camp  at  the  diftance 
The  de-     of  Only  eighteen  miles.     After  a  fruitlefs  nego- 
3^0/    ^^'    elation,  in  which   the  two  princes  attempted  to 
feduce  the  fidelity  of  each  other's  adherents,  they 
had  recourfe  to  arms.     The  emperor  of  the  Eaft 
commanded  a  difciplined   and  veteran  army  of 
above  Icventy  thoufand  men,  and  Licinius,  who 
had    colleiled    about   thirty    thoufand   Ulyrians, 
was  at  firil;  opprefled  by  the  fuperiority  of  num- 
bers.    His  military  fl^ill,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his 
troops,  rcflorcd  the  day,  and  obtained  a  decifive 
vidtory.     The  incredible  fpeed  which  Maximin 
exerted  in  his  flight,  is   much   more  celebrated  * 
than    his   prowefs   in   the   battle.     Twenty-foui* 
hours    afterwards    he  was   feen   pale,  trembling, 
and  without    his   Imperial  ornaments,   at  Nico- 
media,   one  hundred   and  fixty   miles  from  the 

place 
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place  of  his  defeat.     The  wealth  of  Afia  was  yet  ^  HAP. 
unexhaufled ;   and  though  the  flower  of  his  vete-  v — ^ — j 
rans   had  fallen   in   the  late   aftion,  he   had   ftill 
power,    if  he  could  obtain  time,    to  draw  very- 
numerous  levies  from  Syria  and  Egypt.     But  he  anddeaih 

,        ot  the  for- 

furvived  his  misfortune  only  three  or  tour  months,  mer. 
Plis  death,  which  happened  at  Tarfus,  was  vari-  -^"S"^- 
oufly  afcribed  to  defpair,  to  poiibn,  and  to  the 
divine  juftice.  As  Maximin  was  alike  deftitute 
of  abilities  and  of  virtue,  he  was  lamented  nei- 
ther by  the  people  nor  by  the  foldiers.  The 
provinces  of  the  Eaft,  delivered  from  the  terrors 
of  civil  war,  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  autho- 
rity of  Licinius  ^'. 

The  vanquifhed  emperor  left  behind  him  two  Cruelty 
children,  a  boy  of  about  eight,  and  a  girl  of  °ius.'  '" 
about  feven,  years  old.  Their  inofFenfive  age 
might  have  excited  compafllon  j  but  the  com- 
paflion  of  Licinius  was  a  very  feeble  refource, 
nor  did  it  refbrain  him  from  exlijigui/Jjing  the 
name  and  memory  of  his  adverfary.  The  death 
of  Severianus  will  admit  of  lefs  excufe,  as  it  was 
diflated  neither  by  revenge  nor  by  policy.  The 
cooqueror  had  never  received  any  injury  from 
the  father  of  that  unhappy  youth,  and  the  fhort 
and  obfcure  reign  of  Severus  in  a  diftant  part  of 
the  empire  was  already  forgotten.  But  the  exe- 
cution of  Candidianus  was  an  ail  of  the  blacked 
cruelty  and  ingratitude.     He  was  the  natural  fon 

79  Zofimus  mentions  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximiii  as  ordi- 
naiy  events  :  but  Laftantius  expatiates  on  them  (de  M.  P.  c.  45— 
50. )>  afcribing  them  to  the  miraculous  interpofition  of  Heaven. 
Licinius  at  limt  time  was  one  of  the  protei^lors  of  the  church. 

of 
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^  XIV  ^'  °^  Galerius,  the  friend  and  benefador  of  Lici- 
4»...v.*^  nius.     The  prudent  father  had  judged  him  too 
young  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  a  diadem  j  but  he 
hoped  that  under  the  proteftion  of  princes,  who 
were  indebted   to    his  favour  for  the  Imperial 
purple,    Candidianus    might   pafs   a  fecure  and 
honourable  life.    He  was  now  advancing  towards 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,   and  the  royalty  of 
his   birth,    though  unfupported  either  by  merit 
or  ambition,  was  fufficient  to  exafperatc  the  jea- 
lous mind  of  Licinius  ^°.     To  thefe  innocent  and 
illultrious  vi6tims  of  his  tyranny,  we  muft  add  ' 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.   ' 
When  that  prince  conferred  on  Galerius  the  title  ' 
of  Csefar,  he   had  given  him   in    marriage   his   i 
daughter  Valeria,  whofe  melancholy  adventures  > 
might  furnifh  a  very  fingular  fubjed  for  tragedy,   ij 
Unfortu-     She  had  fulfilled  and  even  furpaffed  the  duties  of  ; 

natefateof  nii  i-i 

theemprefs  a  Wife.     As  Ihc  had  not  any  children  herfelf,  ihe    i 
S^mo-"*^  condefcended  to  adopt  the  illegitimate  fon  of  her 
thcr.  hufband,   and   invariably  difplayed  towards  the 

unhappy  Candidianus  the  tendernefs  and  anxiety 
of  a  real  mother.     After  the  death  of  Galerius, 
her  ample  pofleflions  provoked  the  avarice,  and 
her  perlonal  attra6lions  excited  the  defires,  of  his   j 
^  fucceflbr  Maximin  *'.     He  had  a  wife  flill  alive,   * 

but  .1 

^"  La£lantius  de  M.  P.  c.  50.  Aurelius  Viftor  touches  on  the 
different  conduft  of  Licinias,  and  of  Conftantine,  in  the  ufe  of 
vi(5tory . 

81  The  fenfual  appetites  of  Maximin  were  gratified  at  the  expence 
of  his  fu'ijefts.  His  eunuch?,  who  forced  away  wives  and  virgins, 
examined  their  naked  charms  with  anxious  curiofity,  left  any  part 
of  theu-  body  ihould  be  found  unworthy  of  the  royal  embraces* 

Coynefs     • 
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but  divorce  was  permitted  by  the  Roman  law,   CHAP, 
and  the  fierce  pafTions  of  the   tyrant  demanded 
an  immediate  gratification.     The  anfwer  of  Va- 
leria was  fuch  as  became  the  daughter  and  widow 
of  emperors  ;  but  it  was  tempered  by  the  pru- 
dence which  her  defencelefs  condition  compelled 
her  to  obferve.     She  reprefented  to  the  perfons 
whom  Maximin  had  employed  on  this  occafion, 
"  that  even  if  honour  could  permit  a  woman  of 
"  her  character  and  dignity  to  entertain  a  thought 
"  of  fecond  nuptials,  decency  at  lead  muft  for- 
"  bid  her  to   liften  to  his  addreffes    at   a  time 
"  when  the  aihes  of  her  hufband  and  his   bene- 
"  fadlor  were  ftil]  warm  3  and  while  the  forrows 
"  of  her  mind  were  ftill  exprefled  by  her  m.ourn- 
"  ing  garments.     She  ventured  to  declare,  that 
"  fhe  could  place  very  little  confidence  in  the 
•*  profefiions  of  a  man,  whofe  cruel  inconftancy 
*  was  capable  of  repudiating  a  faithful  and  afi^ec- 
'  tionate  wife  ^\"     On  this  repulfe,  the  love  of 
Maximin  was  converted  into  fury,  and  as  wit- 
leffes  and  judges  were  always  at  his  difpofal,  it 
J7as  eafy  for  him  to  cover  his  fury  with  an  ap- 
Dearance  of  legal  proceedings,  and  to  aflault  the 
■eputation   as  well  as   the  happinefs  of  Valeria. 
;-ier  eftates  were   confifcated,    her  eunuchs  and 
lomeflics  devoted  to  the  moft  inhuman  tortures, 

-oyncfs  and  difdain  were  confidered  as  treafon,  and  the  obftinafe 
air  one  was  condemned  to  be  drowned.  A  cuftom  was  gradually 
itroduced,  that  no  perfon  fhould  marry  a  wife  without  the  pcr- 
nilTion  of  the  emperor,  "  ut  ipfe  in  omnibus  nuptiis  praeguftator 
flet."  Laaantius  de  M.  P.  c.  38. 
**  Laftantius  de  M.  P.  c.  39. 

Vol.  II.  R  ..  and 
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C  H  A  P.    and   feverai   innocent    and   refpeftable    matrons, 
who  were  honoured  with  her  friendfhip,  fuffejed 
death,  on    a   falfe   accufation  of  adultery.     The 
emprefs  herfelf,  together  with  her  mother  Prifca, 
was  condemned  to  exile  ;  and  as  they  were  igno- 
minioufly  hurried  from  place  to  place  before  they 
were    confined   to    a   fequeftered  village    in  the 
deferts   of  Syria,  they  expofed  their  fhame  and 
diftrefs  to  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  which,  dur- ; 
ing  thirty  years,  had  refpedled  their  auguft  dig- 
nity.    Diocletian   made  feverai  inefftdual  efforts 
to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his  daughter  j  and 
as  the  lafl  return  that  he  expefted   for  the  Im- 
perial  purple,    which    he    had    conferred    upor 
Maximin,    he  entreated  that  Valeria  might    b( 
permitted  to  fhare  his  retirement  of  Salona,  ant 
to  clofe  the  eyes  of  her  afflided  father  ^\     H 
entreated,  but  as  he  could  no  longer  threaten 
his  prayers  were  received  with  coldnefs  and  dil 
dain  i  and  the  pride  of  Maxim.in  was  gratifiec 
in   treating   Diocletian   as    a  fuppliant,  and  K 
daughter  as  a  criminal.     The  death  of  Maximi 
feemed  to  affure  the  emprefles  of   a  favourabl 
alteration  in  their  fortune.     The  public  difordei 
relaxed   the  vigilance  of  their  guard,  and  the 
eafily  found  means  to   efcape  from  the  place  ( 
their  exile,    and    to    repair,    though    with   fon 
precaution,  and  in  difguife,  to  the  court  of  L  . 
cinius.     His  behaviour,  in  the  firft  days  of  h 

Sj  Diocletian  at  bft  lent  cognatum  fiium,  qiiendam  militarem 
potcntem  virum,  to  intercede  in  favour  of  his  daughter  (Laftanti 
de  M.  P.  c.  41. )•  W^  ^''^  "°^  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  h 
tQi-y  of  thefe  times^  to  point  out  the  perfon  who  was  employed. 

7  rcig 
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rei^n,    and  the  honourable  reception  which  he  CHAP. 

.    .  .    ,  .        .  XIV. 

gave  to  young  Candidianus,  infpired  Valeria  with 

a  fecret  fatisfaclion,  both  on  her  ov/n  account, 
and  qn  that  of  her  adopted  fon.  But  thefe  grate- 
ful profpe6ls  were  loon  fucceeded  by  horrour  and 
aftonifliment,  and  the  bloody  executions  which 
ftained  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  fufficiently  con- 
vinced her,  that  the  throne  of  Maximin  was 
filled  by  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than  hinmfelf. 
Valeria  confuked  her  fafety  by  a  hafty  flight, 
and,  ftill  accompanied  by  her  mother  Prifca, 
they  wandered  above  fifteen  months  ^*  through 
the  provinces,  concealed  in  the  difguife  of  ple- 
beian habits.  They  were  at  length  difcovered 
at  Thefi"alonica  ;  and  as  the  fcntence  of  their 
death  was  already  pronounced,  they  were  imme- 
diately beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
the  fea.  The  people  gazed  on  the  melancholy 
fpeclacle ;  but  their  grief  and  indignation  were 
fupprelfed  by  the  terrors  of  a  military  guard. 
Such  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Diocletian.  We  lament  their  mis- 
fortunes, we  cannot  difcover  their  crimes,  and 
whatever  idea  we  may  juftly  entertain  of  the  cru- 
elty of  Licinius,  it  remains  a  matter  of  furprife, 

"4-  Valej-ia  quoque  per  vailas  provincias  qulndecim  menilbus  .ple- 
beio  cultu  peivagata.  Laftantius  de  M.  P.  c.  51.  There  is  fome 
doubt  whether  we  Ihould  compute  the  fifteen  months  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  exile,  or  from  that  of  her  efcape.  The  expreflion  of 
fervagata  feenis  to  denote  the  latter  ;  but  in  that  cafe  we  muft  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  treatife  of  Laftantius  was  written  after  the  firft  civil 
v/ax  between  Licinius  and  Conftantine.     See  Cupcr,  p.  254. 

R  2  that 
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CHAP,  tiiat  he  was  not  contented  with  fome  more  fecret 

\ ,^.— J  and  decent  nnethod  of  revenge  ^^ 

Qnanei  The  RoiTian  world  was  now  divided  between 

CoiTftan-     Conftantine  and  Licinius,  the  former  of  whom 
tine  and      ^y^g  ^^after  of  the  Weft,  and  the  latter  of  the 

l^icinius. 

A.D.314,  Eaft.     It  might  perhaps  have  been  expe6led  that 
the  conquerors,  fatigued  with  civil  war,  and  con- 
neded  by  a  private  as  well  as  public  alliance, 
would  have  renounced,  or  at  leaft  would  have 
fufpended,  any  farther  defigns  of  ambition.    Anc 
yet  a  year  had  fcarcely  elapfed  after  the  death  0 
Maximin,  before  the  vidorious  emperors  turnec 
their  arms  againft  each  other.     The  genius,  th( 
fuccefs,  and  the  afpiring  temper,  of  Conftantine 
may  feem  to  mark  him  out  as  the  aggreflbr  ;  bu 
the  perfidious  chara6ler   of  Licinius  juftifies  thi 
moft   unfavourable  fufpicions,  and  by   the  fain 
light  which  hiftory  reflefls  on  this  tranfaclion 
we  may  difcover  a  confpiracy  fomiCnted  by  hi 
arts  againft  the  authority  of  his  colleague.     Con 
irantine  had  lately  given  his  fifter  Anaftafia  i 
marriage   to  Baffianus,  a  man  of  a  confiderabl 
family  and  fortune,  and   had   elevated  his   ne^ 
kinfman  to   the  rank  of  Csfar.     According   t 
the  fyftem  of  government  inftituted  by  Dioclc 
tian,  Italy,    and  perhaps  Africa,  were  defigne( 

^5  Ita  illls  pudicitia  et  conditio  exitio  fuit.  La^lantius  de  M.  I 
c.  51.  He  relates  the  misfortunes  of  the  innocent  wife  and  daught. 
of  Diocletian  with  a  very  natural  mixture  of  pity  and  exultation. 

^^  The  curious  reader,  who  confults  the  Valefian  Fragment,  j| 
713,  will  perhaps  accufe  me  of  giving  a  bold  and  licentious  par;l 
phrafe;  but  if  he  confiders  it  with  attention,  he  will  acknowledj 
that  my  interpretation  is  probable  2nd  confident. 
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for  his  department  in  the  empire.  But  the  per-  ^-^j^^* 
formance  of  the  promifed  favour  was  either  at-  '... -y  »> 
tended  with  fo  much  delay,  or  accompanied  with 
fo  many  unequal  conditions,  that  the  fidelity  of 
BafTianus  was  alienated  rather  than  fecured  by 
the  honourable  diftinflion  which  he  had  obtained. 
His  nomination  had  been  ratified  by  the  confent 
of  Licinius,  and  that  artful  prince,  by  the  means 
of  his  emifiaries,  foon  contrived  to  enter  into  a 
fecret  and  dangerous  correfpondence  with  th^ 
new  Ca^far,  to  irritate  his  difcontents,  and  to 
urge  him  to  the  rafli  enterprife  of  extorting  by 
violence  what  he  might  in  vain  folicit  from  the 
juftice  of  Conftantine.  But  the  vigilant  emperor 
difcovered  the  confpiracy  before  it  was  ripe  for 
execution ;  and,  after  folemnly  renouncing  the 
alliance  of  Baflianus,  defpoiled  him  of  the  pur- 
ple, and  inflicted  the  deferved  punifhment  on  his 
treafon  and  ingratitude.  The  haughty  refufal  of 
Licinius,  when  he  was  required  to  deliver  up  the 
criminals,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  domi- 
nions, confirmed  the  fufpicions  already  enter- 
tained of  his  perfidy  i  and  the  indignities  ofl^ered 
at  j(Emona,  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  to  the  ftatues 
of  Conftantine,  became  the  fignal  of  difcord  be- 
;ween  the  two  princes  "\ 

The  firft  battle  was  fought  near  Cibalis,  a  city  Fii-H  civil 
of  Pannonia,  ficuated  on  the  river  Save,  about  w-r^^- 

tween 
them. 
'7  The  filuation  of  iEmona,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Laybach,  in 

Cainiola  (d'Anville  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  1S7.),  may 
fugged  a  conjcfture.  As  it  lay  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
that  important  territory  became  a  natural  objc6l  of  dilpute  between 
the  fovcreigns  of  Italy  and  of  Illyricum. 

R  3  fifty 
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^  ^^  ^'  fifty  miles  above  Sirmium  ^^     From  the  incon- 
^^  -y — I  fiderable  forces  which  in  this  important  conteft 
Battle  oi     ^^q  ^^^j^   powcrful   monarchs   brought    into  the 
A.D. 315.  field,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  one  was  fud- 
denly  provoked,  and  that  the  other  was  unex- 
peftedly  furprifed.     The  emperor  of  the  Weft  ) 
had  only  twenty  thoufand,  and  the  fovereign  of  i 
the  Eaft  no  more  than  five  and  thirty  thoufand,' 
men.     The  inferiority  of  number  was,  however, 
€ompenfated  by   the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
Conftantine  had  taken  pofl  in  a  defile  about  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  between  a  fteep  hill  and  a  deep, 
morafs,  and  in  that  fituation  he  (leadily  e.xpeCled 
and  repulfed  the  firit  attack  of  the  enemy.     He 
purfued  his  fuccefs,  and  advanced  into  the  plain^ 
But  the  veteran  legions  of  Illyricum  rallied  under 
the  ftandard  of  a  leader  who  had  been  trained  to 
arms  in  the    fchool  of  Probus  and    Diocletian. 
The  mifiile  weapons  on  both  fides  were  foon  ex- 
haufted  j    the    two  armies,    v/ith    equal  valour, 
rulhed  to  a   clofer  engagement  of    fwords  and 
fpears,  and  the  doubtful  conteft  had  already  laft- 
ed  from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  a  late  hour  of  the 
evening,  when  the  right  wing,  v/hich  Conftantine 
led   in    perfon,    made    a    vigorous   and  decifiv? 
charge.     The  judicious  retreat  of  Licinius  fave4 

SS  Cibalis  or  Cibalae  (whofe  name  is  ftill  pi-efeived  in  the  obfciire 
ruins  of  Swilci)  was  fituated  about  fifty  miles  from  Siimium,  the 
capital  of  Illyricum,  and  about  one  hundred  from  Taurunum,  or 
Belgrade,  and  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  The  Ro- 
ir.an  garrifons  and  cities  on  thofe  rivers  are  finely  illuftrated  by  M. 
d'Anvillc,  in  a  memciv  inferted  in  I'Academie  des  Infcriptions, 
torn,  xxviii. 

the 
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the  remainder  of  his  troops  from  a  total  defeat  j  ^  ^^  P- 

but  when  he  computed  his  lofs,  which  amounted  « ^^-.^ 

to  more  than  twenty  thoufand  men,  he  thought 
it  unfafe  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  prefence  of  an 
active  and  vicflorious  enemy.  Abandoning  his 
camp  and  magazines,  he  marched  away  with  fe- 
crecy  and  diligence  at  the  head  of  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  cavalry,  and  was  foon  removed  be- 
yond the  danger  of  a  purfuit.  His  diligence 
preferved  his  wife,  his  fon,  and  his  treafures, 
which  he  had  depofited  at  Sirmium,  Licinius 
pafied  through  that  city,  and  breaking  down  the 
bridge  on  the  Save,  haftened  to  collecTt  a  new 
army  in  Dacia  and  Thrace.  In  his  flight  he  bp- 
flov/ed  the  precarious  title  of  Crefar  on  Valens, 
his  general  of  the  Ulyrian  frontier  ^^. 

The  plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace  was  the  theatre  Battle  of 
of  a  fecond  battle  no  lefs  obflinate  and  bloody  ^^^^'^'^* 
than  the  former.     The  troops  on  both  fides  dif- 
played  the  fame  valour  and  difcipline;  and  the 
yiftory  was  once   m.ore  decided  by  the  fuperior 
abilities  of  Conftantine,  who  dire6led  a  body  of       ' 
five  thoufand  men  to  gain  an  advantageous  height, 
from  whence,  during  the  heat  of  the  aclion,  they 
^Attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  made  a  very 
confiderable  fiaughter.     The  troops  of  Licinius, 
however,  prefcnting  a  double  front,  ftill  main- 
tained thpir  ground,  till  the  approach  of  night 
put  an  end  to  the  combat^  and  fecured  their  re- 

"9  Zofimus  (1.  ii.  p,  90,  91.)  gives  a  very  particular  account  of 
this  battle;  but  the  defcriptions  of  Zofuiuis  are  rhetorical  rather  tharj 
jriilitary. 

R  A  treat 
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CHAP,  treat   towards  the    mountains   of  Macedonia 5^. 

XIV. 

The  lofs  of  two  battles,  and  of  his  braved  ve- 
terans, reduced  the  fierce  fpirit  of  Licinius  to 
fue   for  peace.     His  ambaflador'  Miftrianus  was 
admitted  to  the  audience  of  Conftantine  j  he  ex- 
patiated on  the  common   topics  of  moderation 
and  humanity,  which  are  fo  familiar  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  vanquifhed ;    reprefented,  in  the 
moft  infinuating  language,  that  the  event  of  the 
war  was  ftiil  doubtful,  whilft  its  inevitable  ca- 
lamities were  alike  pernicious  to  both  the  con- 
tending parties  j  and  declared,  that  he  was  au- 
thorifed   to   propofe   a   lading    and   honourable 
peace  in  the  name  of  the  two  emperors  his  maf- 
ters.     Conftantine  received  the  mention  of  Va- 
lens  with   indignation  and  contempt.     "  It  was 
*'  not  for  fuch  a   purpofe,"  he  fternly  replied^ 
*^  that  we  have  advanced  from  the  Ihores  of  the 
*^  weftern  ocean  in  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of 
**  combats  and  vi6lories,  that,  after  rejeding  aa 
•f  ungrateful  kinfman,  we  fhould  accept  for  our 
**  colleague  a  contemptible  flave.     The  abdica- 
"  tion  of  Valens  is  the  firft  article  of  the  treaty  °'." 

^^  Zofimiis,  1.  il.  p.  92,  93.  Anonj'^m.  Valefian.  p.  713.  The 
Epitomes  fuinifli  fome  circumllances ;  but  they  frequently  confound 
the  two  wars  between  Licinius  and  Conftantine. 

9'  Petrus  Patricius  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  27.     If  it  fliould  be    j 
thought  that  ya/u^j^f  fignifies  more  properly  a  fon-in-law,  we  might 
conjefture,  that  Conftantine,  afluming  the  name  as  well  as  the  du- 
,  ties  of  a  father,  had  adopted  his  younger  brothers  and  fifters,  the    , 
children  of  Theodora.     But  in  the  beft  authors  yaiOtCpj?  fometimes    | 
fignifies  a  huft)and,    fometimes  a  father-in-law,    and  fometimes  a 
kinfman  in  general.     See  Spanheim  Obfervat.  ad  Julian.  Orat.  i.    i 
p.  72. 

It 
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Jt  was  necefiary  to  accept  this  humiliating  con-  CHAP, 
dicion,  and  the  unhappy  Valens,  after  a  reign  of  v«_^^l--# 
a  few  days,  v/as  deprived  of  the  purple  and  of 
his  life.     As  foon  as  this  obftacle  was  removed, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  world   was  eafily 
reftored.     The  fuccefTive  defeats  of  Licinius  had 
ruined  his  forces,    but   they    had    difplayed  his 
courage  and  abilities.     His  fituation  was  almoft 
defperate,    but  the  efforts  of  defpair  are  fome- 
times  formidable  j  and  the  good  fenfe  of  Con- 
ftantine  preferred  a  great  and  certain  advantage 
to  a  third  trial  of  the  chance  of  arms.     He  con-  Treaty  of 
fented  to  leave  his  rival,  or,  as  he  again  ftyled  December. 
Licinius,  his  friend  and  brother,  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Thrace,  Afia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  but 
the  provinces  of  Pannonia,    Dalmatia,     Dacia, 
Macedonia,    and  Greece,    were   yielded  to  the 
weftern  empire,  and  the  dominions  of  Conftan- 
tine  now  extended  from  the  confines  of  Caledo- 
nia to  the  extremity   of  Peloponnefus.     It  was 
ftipulated  by  the  fame  treaty,  that  three  royal 
youths,  the  fons  of  the  emperors,  Ihould  be  called 
to  the  hopes  of  the  fucceffion.     Crifpus  and  the 
young  Conftantine  were  foon  afterwards  declared 
Csefars  in  the  Weft,  while  the  younger  Licinius 
was  invefted  with  the  fame  dignity  in  the  Eaft. 
In  this  double  proportion  of  honours,  the  con- 
queror afferced  the  fuperiority  of  his  arms  and 
power  ^'^. 

The 

91  Zofimus,  1.  li.  p.  95.  Anonym.  Valefian.  p.  713.  Eutro- 
piris,  X.  5.  Aurellus  Victor,  Eufeb.  in  Chjon.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  2. 
Four  of  tlicfe  writers  affiim  that  the  promotion  of  the  Ca;fars  was  an 

article 
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c  HA  P.  The  reconciliation  of  Conftantine  and  Licinius, 
i»-  V-;  though  it  was  embittered  by  refentment  and  jea- 
peaceTnd  l<^ufy,  by  the  remembrance  of  recent  injuries, 
laws  of  and  by  the  apprehenfion  of  future  danglers,  main- 
tine.  tamed,   however,    above  eight  years,    the  tran- 

—321.^^^  quillity  of  the  Roman  world.  As  a  very  regular 
feries  of  the  Imperial  laws  commences  about  this 
period,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  tranfcribe  the 
civil  regulations  which  employed  the  leifure  of 
Conftantine.  But  the  moil  important  of  his 
inftitutions  are  intimately  connefted  with  the 
new  fyftem  of  policy  and  religion,  which  was 
not  perfectly  eriablidied  till  the  lalt  and  peace- 
ful years  of  his  reign.  There  are  many  of  his 
laws,  which,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  rights 
and  property  of  individuals,  and  the  pradlice  of 
the  bar,  are  more  properly  referred  to  the  private 
than  to  the  public  jurifprudence  of  the  empire  j 
and  he  publifhed  many  edicts  of  fo  local  and 
temporary  a  nature,  that  they  would  ill  deferve 
the  notice  of  a  general  hiftory.  Two  laws,  how- 
ever, may  be  feleifled  from  the  crowd  i  the  one, 
for  its  importance,  the  other,  for  its  fingularity  j 
the  former  for  its  remarkable  benevolence,  the 
latter  for  its  excefTive  feverity.  i.  The  horrid 
praftice,  fo  familiar  to  the  ancients,  of  expofing 
or  murdering  their  new-born    infants,  was   be- 

article  of  the  treaty.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  younger  Con- 
ftantine and  Licinius  were  not  yet  born  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  promotion  was  made  the  ift  of  March,  A.  D.  317.  The 
treaty  had  probably  ftipulated  that  two  Casfars  might  be  created  by 
the  weftern,  and  one  only  by  the  eaf^ern  emperor}  Ijut  eacl^  of  th^m 
reiervcd  to  himfelf  the  choice  of  the  perfons. 

coir.e 
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come  every  day  more  frequent  in  the  provinces,   ^^J^^* 
and  efpecially  in  Italy.     It  was  the  effect  of  dif- 
trefs ;  and  the  diftrefs  was  principally  occafioned 
by  the   intolerable  burden  of  taxes,  and  by  the 
vexatious  as  well  as    cruel   profecutions  of  the 
officers    of    the    revenue    againfl    their    infolent 
debtors.      The  lefs   opulent  or   lefs  induftrious 
part  of  mankind,  inftead  of  rejoicing  in  an  in- 
creafe  of  family,  deemed  it  an  a6t  of  paternal 
tendernefs  to  releafe  their  children  from  the  im- 
pending miferies  of  a  life  which  they  themfelves 
were  unable  to  fupport.     The  humanity  of  Con- 
Itantine,  moved,  perhaps,  by   fome    recent   and 
extraordinary  inftances  of  defpair,  engaged  hicn 
to  addrefs  an  edicl  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  of  Africa,    diredling  immediate   and 
fufficient  relief  to  be  given  to  thofe  parents  who 
fhould  produce,  before  the  magiftrates,  the  chil- 
dren whom  their  own  poverty  would  not  allow 
them  to  educate.     But  the  promife  was  too  11- 
t>eral,  and  the  provifion  too  vague,  to  effe6l  any 
general  or  permanent  benefit'^    The  law,  though 
it  may  merit  fome  praife,  ferved  rather  to  dif- 
play  than  to  alleviate  the  public  diftrefs.     It  ftiil 
remains   an  authentic   monument  to    contradidl 
and  confound  thofe  venal  orators,  who  were  too 
well  fatisfied  with  their  own  fituation  to  difcover 
either  vice  or  mifery  under  the  government  of  a 
generous  fovereign  ^\     2.  The  laws  of  Conftan- 

tine 

9J  Codex  Theodofian.  1.  xi.  tit.  27.  toin.  iv.  p.  188.  with  Go- 
defiy's  obl'ervations.     See  likewife,  1.  v.  tit.  7—8. 

9-i  Omnia  foiis  placita,  domi  profpera,  annonae  ubertate,  fru6liium 
fopii,  &c.     Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  38,     This  oration  ofNazarius  was 

jironounccd 
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CHAP,  tine  againft  rapes  were  di(5lated  with  very  little 
indulgence,  for  the  moft  amiable  weaknefles  of 
hunrsan   natures    fince    the   defcription   of   that 
crime  was  applied  not  only  to  the  brutal  violence 
which  compelled,  but  even  to  the  gentle  feduc- 
tion  which  might  perfuade,  an  unmarried  wo- 
man, under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  leave  the 
houfe.  of  her  parents.     *^  The  fuccefsful  ravifhcr 
^«  was  puniihed  with  death  j    and  as  if  fimple 
**  death  was  inadequate  to  the  enormity  of  his 
*^  guilt,  he  was  either   burnt  alive,    or  torn   in 
'*  pieces    by  wild    beads   in    the  amphitheatre.     \ 
«*  The  virgin's  declaration  that  fhe  had  been  car-     ] 
«'  ried  away  with  her  own   confent,   inftead  of    ! 
^f  faving  her  lover,  expofed  her  to  lliare  his  fate. 
<f  The  duty  of  a  public  profecution  was  intruited 
"  to   the  parents   of  the  guilty  or  unfortunate 
"'  maid  J  and  if  the  fentiments  of  Nature  pre- 
<'  vailed  on  them  to  dilTemble  the  injury,  and 
*'  to  repair  by  a  fubfequent  marriage  the  honour 
<f  of  their  family,  they  v/ere  themfelves  punifhed 
*'  by  exile  and  confifcation.     The  flaves,  whe- 
**  ther  male  or  female,  who  were  convicted  of 
*f  having  been  acceflary  to  the  rape  or  fedudlion,^ 
*f  were  burnt  alive,  or  put  to  death  by  the  in- 
*'  genious  torture  of  pouring  down  their  throats 
"  a  quantity  of  melted  lead.     As  the  crime  was 
'f  of  a  public  kind,  the  accufation  was  permitted 
<«  even    to  Grangers.      The  commencement  of 
**  the    aftion    was  not   limited  to  any  term  of 
"  years,    and  the  confequences  of  the  fentence 

pronounced  on  the  day  of  the  Quinquennalia  of  the  Csefars,  the. 
ift  of  March,  A.  D.  321. 

«  were 
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*'  were  extended  to  the  innocent  offspring  of  c  ha  p. 
*^*  fuch  an  irregular  union  '*."  But  whenever  i_  ^  .  / 
the  offence  infpires  lefs  horror  than  the  punifh- 
ment,  the  rigour  of  penal  law  is  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  connmon  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
mofl  odious  parts  of  this  edifl  were  foftened  or 
repealed  in  the  fubfequent  reigns  ^^  j  and  even 
Conflantine  himfelf  very  frequently  alleviated, 
by  partial  a6ls  of  mercy,  the  flern  temper  of  his 
general  inflitutions.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fin- 
gular  humour  of  that  emperor,  who  fliewed  him- 
felf as  indulgent,  and  even  remifs,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  laws,  as  he  was  fevere,  and  even 
cruel,  in  the  enafting  of  them.  It  is  fcarcely 
poffible  to  obferve  a  more  decifive  fymptom  of 
weaknefs,  either  in  the  charader  of  the  prince, 
or  in  the  conflitution  of  the  o-overnment^\ 

The  civil  adminiflration  was  fometimes  inter-  The  Go- 
rupted   by  the  military  defence   of  the  empire.  a.^eT^i's. 
Crifpus,  a  youth  of  the  mofl  amiable  charafter, 
who  had  received    with   the  title  of  Casfar  the 
command  of  the  Rhine,  diflinguifhed  his  con- 
dufl,  as  well  as  valour,  in  feveral  victories  over 

9S  See  the  edift  of.  Conftantine,  addrefled  to  the  Roman  people, 
in  the  Theodoiian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  24.  torn.  iii.  p.  189. 

9*5  His  fon  veiy  f:iiily  affigns  the  true  reafon  of  the  repeal,  "  Nc 
*'  fub  fpecie  atiocioris  judicii  aliqua  in  ulcifcendo  crimine  dilatio  naf- 
eeretur."  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  iii.  p.  193. 

97  Eufebius  (in  Vita  Conftant.  1.  iii.  c.  i.)  choofes  to  affirm, 
that  in  the  reign  of  his  hero,  the  fword  of  juflice  hung  idle  in  the 
hands  of  the  magiftrates.  Eufebius  himfelf  >(1.  iv.  c.  29.  54.)  and 
the  Theodofian  Code  will  infonn  us,  that  this  exceflive  lenity  was 
not  owing  to  the  want  either  of  atrocious  criminals   or  of  penal 

the 
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^xiv"^'  ^^^  Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  taught  the  bar- 
barians of  that  frontier  to  dread  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Conftantine,  and  the  grandfon  of  Conftantius  ''^ 
The  emperor  himfelf  had  afTunned  the  more  dif- 
ficult and  important  province  of  the  Danube. 
The  Goths,  who  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and 
Aurelian  had  fdt  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms, 
refpe^led  the  power  of  the  empire,  even  in  the 
midft  of  its  intefline  divifions.  But  the  flrength 
of  that  warlike  nation  was  now  reltored  by  a 
peace  of  near  fifty  years ;  a  new  generation  had, 
arifen,  who  no  longer  remembered  the  misfor- 
tunes of  ancient  days :  the  Sarmatians  of  the  lake 
Mceotis  followed  the  Gothic  ftandard  either  as 
fubjecls  or  as  allies,  and  their  united  force  was 
poured  upon  the  countries  of  Illyricum.  Cam- 
pona,  Margus,  and  Bononia,  appear  to  have 
been  the  fcenes  of  feveral  memorable  fieges  and 
battles  ^'  j  and  though  Conftantine  encountered 
a  very  obftinate  refiflance,  he  prevailed  at  length 
in  the  conteft,  and  the  Goths  were  compelled  to 
purchafe  an  ignominious  retreat,  by  reftoring  the 
booty  and  prifoners  which  they  had  taken.  Nor 
was  this  advantage  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  indig- 
nation of  the  emperor.  He  refolved  to  chaftife 
as  well  as  to  repulfe  the  infolent  barbarians  who 

9^  Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  The  victory  of  Crifpus  over  the 
Alemanni,  is  expreffed  on  fome  medals. 

99  See  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  93,  94.  j  though  the  narrative  of  that 
hiftorian  is  neither  clear  nor  confiftent.  The  Panegyric  of  Opta- 
tianus  (c.  23.)  mentions  the  alliance  of  tlie  Sarmatians  with  the 
Carpi  and  Getse,  and  points  out  the  feveral  fields  of  battle.  It  is 
fuppofed,  that  the  Sarmatian  games,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, derived  their  origin  from  the  fuccefs  of  this  war, 

had 
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had  dared   to  invade  the   territories  of  Rome.  ^  i^,y^' 
At  the  head  of  his  legions  he  pafTed  the  Danube,  i^   ^m    i 
afcer  repairing  the  bridge  which  had  been  con- 
llrucfled  by  Trajan,  penetrated  into  the  fhrongefl 
receffes  of  Dacia  '°°,  and  when  he  had  inflitfted  a 
fevere   revenge,  condefcended   to  give  peace  to 
the  fuppliant  Goths,  on  condition  that,  as  often 
as  they   were    required,  they  fhould  fupply   his 
armies  with  a  body  of  forty  thoufand  foldiers  ^°\ 
Exploits  like  thefe  were  no  doubt  honourable  to 
Conftantine,  and  beneficial   to  the  ftate  ;  but  it 
may  furely  be  queftioned,  whether  they  can  juf- 
tify  the  exaggerated  afTertion  of  Eufebius,  that 
ALL   ScYTHiA,    as   fat   as   the   extremity  of  the 
North,  divided  as  it  v/as  into  fo  many  names  and 
nations  of  the  moft  various  and  favage  manners, 
had  been   added  by  his   viftorious  arms  to  the 
Roman  empire  '°\ 

In  this  exalted  ftate  of  glory  it  was  impoflible  Second 
that    Condantine  fhould    any    longer   endure    a  f^ej'w^n 
partner   in  the  empire.     Confiding  in  the  fupe-  Coniian- 
riority  of  his  genius  and  military  power,  he  de-  Licinius, 
termined,  without  any  previous  injury,  to  exert  -^-^-^^S' 

»oo  In  the  Caifars  of  Julian  (p.  329.  Commentaire  de  Spanheim, 
p.  252.)  Conftantine  boafts,  that  he  had  recovered  the  province 
(Dacia)  which  Trajan  had  fubdued.  But  it  is  infinuated  by  Silenus, 
that  the  conquefts  of  Conftantine  were  like  the  gardens  of  Adonis, 
which  fade  and  wither  almoft  the  moment  tliey  appear. 

'°'  Jornandcs  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  21.  I  know  not  whether  we 
may  entirely  depend  on  his  authority.  Such  an  alliance  has  a  very 
recent  air,  and  fcarcely  is  fuited  to  the  maxims  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century. 

«o»  Eufebius  in  Vlt.  Conftantin.  1.  i,  c.  8.  This  pafTage,  how- 
ever, is  taken  from  a  general  declamation  on  tlie  greatnefs  of  Con- 
ftajitine,  and  not  from  any  particular  account  of  the  Gothic  war, 

them 
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CHAP,  them  for  the  deflrudlion  of  Licinius,  whofe  aci-* 

XIV. 

vanced  age  and  unpopular  vices  feemed  to  offer 
a  very  eafy  conqueft  '°^  But  the  old  emperor, 
awakened  by  the  approaching  danger,  deceived 
the  expeftations  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his 
enemies.  Calling  forth  that  fpirit  and  thofe  abi- 
lities by  which  he  had  deferved  the  friendfhip  of 
Galerius  and  the  Imperial  purple,  he  prepared 
himfelf  for  the  conteft,  colleded  the  forces  of 
the  Eaft,  and  foon  filled  the  plains  of  Hadri^ 
anople  with  his  troops,  and  the  Streights  of  the 
Hellefpont  with  his  fleet.  The  army  confifted 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  foot,  and 
fifteen  thoufand  horfe ;  and  as  the  cavalry  was 
drawn,  for  the  mofl:  part,  from  Phrygia  and 
Cappadocia,  we  may  conceive  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  horfes,  than  of  the 
courage  and  dexterity  of  their  riders.  The  fleet 
was  compofed  of  three  hundred  and  fifcy  gallies 
of  three  ranks  of  oars.  An  hundred  and  thirty 
of  thefe  were  furnifhed  by  Egypt,  and  the  adja- 
cent coaft  of  Africa.  An  hundred  and  ten  failed 
from  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  and  the  ifle  of  Cy- 
prus; and  the  maritime  countries  of  Bithynia, 
Ionia,  and  Caria,  were  likewife  obliged  to  pro- 
vide an  hundred  and  ten  gallies.  The  troops  of 
Conftantine  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Thef- 
falonica ;  they  amounted  to  above  an  hundred 

loj  Cor.ftantinus  tamen,  vir  Ingens,  et  omnia  efEcere  nltens  quae? 
aiilmo  prseparaffet,  fimul  principatum  totius  orbis  afFeftans,  Licinio' 
bellum  intulit.     Eutropius,  x.  5.     Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  89.     The  rea- 
fons  which  they  have  afligned  for  the  firft  civil  war  may,  with  more'     ( 
propriety,  be  applied  to  the  fecond,  ! 

and 
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and  twenty  thoufand  horfe  and  foot '°\     Their  chap' 

XIV 

emperor  was  fatisfied  with  their  martial  appear- 
ance,    and  his    army    contained    more   Ibldiers, 
though  fewer  men,  than  that  of  his  eadern  cdm- 
petiror.     The  legions  of  Confbantine  Vv^ere  levied 
in  the  warlike  provinces  of  Europe ;  action  had 
confirmed  their  difcipline,  viftory   had  elevated 
their  hopes,  and  there  were  am.ong  them  a  great 
number  of  veterans,  who,  after  feventeen  glorious 
campaigns  under  the  fame  leader,  prepared  them- 
felves  to  defer ve  an  honourable  difmiffion  by  a 
laft  effort  of  their  valour  '°^     But  the  naval  pre- 
parations of  Conftantine    were  in   every  refpeft 
much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Licinius.     The  mari- 
time cities  of  Greece  fent  their  rcfpedive  quotas 
of  men  and  fhips  to  the  celebrated  harbour  of 
Piraeus,    and  their  united  forces  confiftcd  of  no 
more   than   two  hundred  fmall  vefTels :    a   very 
^eeble  armament,  if  it  is  compared  with  thofe 
"ormidable  fleets  which  were  equipped  and  maln- 
:ained  by  the  republic  of  Athens  during  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war '°°.     Since  Italy  was  no  longer 

^■^-J-  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  94,  55. 

*°s  Conftantine  was  very  attentive  to  the  privileges  and  comforts 
)f  his  fellow- veterans  (Conveterani),  as  he  now  began  to  ftyle 
hem.  See  the  Theodofian  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  20.  torn.  ii.  p.  419. 
.29. 

106  Whilft  the  Athenians  maintained  the  empire  of  the  fea,  their 
leet  confilted  of  three,  and  afterwards  of  four,  hundred  gallies  of 
iiree  ranks  of  oars,  all  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate 
trvice.  The  avfenal  in  the  port  of  Piraeus  had  coft  the  republic  a 
loufand  talents,  about  two  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand  pounds. 
ee  Thucydides  de  Eel.  Peloponn.  I.  ii.  c.  13.  and  MeurHus  de' 
jortuna  Attica,  c.  19. 

Vol.  II.  S  the 
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CHAP,  the  feat  of  government,  the  naval  eflabliflimenta 
.  ^^^'   .  of  Mifenum   and   Ravenna  had  been   gradually 
negkdledj   and  as  the  Ihipping  and  mariners  of 
the  empire  were  fupported  by  commerce  rather 
than  by  war,  it  was  natural  that  they  ihould  the 
mod    abound    in    the    induftrious    provinces   of 
Egypt  and  Afia.     It  is  only  furprifing  that  the  I 
eaftern  emperor,  who  poffeffed  fo  great  a  fupe- 
riority  at  Tea,  fhould  have  negledled  the  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  an  offenfive  war  into  the  centre 
of  his  rival's  dominions. 
Battle  of        Inftead  of  embracing  fuch  an  a6live  refolution, 
Hadriano-  ^^j^-^,^  ^j^j^^  j^.^^,^  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
A.b.  323.  war,  the  prudent  Licinius  expected  the  approach 
•^"^^^'       of  his  rival  in  a  camp  near  Hadrianople,   which 
he   had  fortified  v/ith   an   anxious  care  that  be- 
trayed his  apprehenfion  of  the  event.     Conftan- 
tine  direcSted  his   march  from   Theffalonica  to- 
wards that  part  of  Thrace,  till  he  found  himfelf 
flopped  by   the  broad  and   rapid   ftream  of  the 
Hebrus,   and  diicovered  the  numerous  army  of 
Licinius,  which  filled  the  fteep  afcent  of  the  hill,  ' 
from  the  river  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople.  Many 
days  were  fpent    in   doubtful    and  diftant   llcir- 
mifhes;  but  at  length  the  obftacles  of  the  pafllige  ' 
and  of  the  attack  were  removed  by  the  intrepid 
condud  of  Conilantine.     In  this  place  we  might 
relate  a  wonderful  exploit  of  Conftantine,  which, 
though  it  can  fcarcely  be  paralleled  either  in  po- 
etry or  romance,  is  celebrated,   not  by  a  venal 
orator  devoted  to  his  fortune,   but  by  an  hifto- 
rian,   the  partial   enemy  of  his  fame.     We  are 
5  affured 
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aJfTured  that  the   valiant   emperor  threw   himfelfCHAP. 
into    the  river   Hebriis,    accompanied    only  by 
twelve  horfemen,  and  that  by  the  effort  or  terror 
of  his  invincible  arm,  he  broke,  flanghtered,  and 
put  to  flight  a  hott  of  an  hundred  and  fifcy  thou- 
fand  men.      The  credulity  of  Zofimus  prevailed 
{o  ftrongly   over    his   paffion,    that    among  the 
events  of  the   memorable  battle  of  Hadrianople, 
he  feems  to  have  felec'T:ed  and  embellilhed,   not 
the  mod  important,   but  the   moft   marvellous. 
The  valour  and  danger  of  Conftantine  are  attefted 
by  a  fliglit  wound  which  he  received  in  the  thigh, 
but  it  may  be  diicovered  ev,en  from  an  imperfect 
narration,   and  perhaps  a  corrupted  text,  that  the 
viftory  was  obtained  no  lefs   by  the  condud  of 
the  general  than   by  the  courage  of  the  hero  1 
that  a  body  of  five  thoufand    archers  marched 
■Qund  to  occupy  a  thick  wood  in  the  rear  of  the 
mcmy,  whofe  attention  was  diverted  by  the  con- 
Iruclion   of  a  bridge,   and    that  Licinius,   per- 
plexed by  fo  many  artful  evolutions,   was  reluc- 
antly  drawn  from  his  advantageous  poft  to  com- 
)at  on  ec]ual  ground  in  the  plain.     The  conteft 
vas  no  longer  equal.     His  confufed  multitude 
)f  new  levies  was  eanly  vanquifhed   by  the  ex- 
perienced   veterans   of  the  Weft.       Thirty-four 
houfand  men  are  reported  to  have  been   (lain. 
The  fortified    camp   of  Licinius  was  taken  by 
■ffauk  the  evening  of  the  battle  j  the  greater  part 
l>f  the  fugitives,   who  had  retired  to  the  moun- 
ains,    furrendered  themfelves    the  next  day   to 
he  difcretion  of  the  conqueror  j  and  his  rival, 
/  S  2  who 
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CHAP,  who  could  no  longer  keep  the   field,    confined 

XIV 

^ '  ^  himfelf  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium  '°^ 
Siege  of  ^he  fiegc  of  Byzantium,  which  was  immedi- 

Byzanti-  ,  ,        ,-.       n         •  j    j 

urn,  and     atcly  Undertaken  by  Conftantine,   was  attendea 
t^y\{""   with  great  labour  and  uncertainty.     In  the  late 
Crifpus.      civil   wars,  the  fortifications   of  that   place,    fo 
juftly  confidered  as  the  key  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
had  been  repaired  and  ftrengthened  j  and  as  long 
as  Licinius  remained  mailer  of  the  fea,  the  gar- 
rifon  was  much  lefs  expofed  to  the  danger  of  fa- 
mine than  the  army  of  the  befiegers.     The  naval 
commanders  of  Conftantine  were  fummoned  to 
his  camp,    and  received  his  pofitive  orders  to 
force  the  paffage  of  the  Hellefponr,  as  the  fleet 
of  Licinius,    inftead   of  feeking  and  deftroying 
their  feeble  enemy,  continued  inaflive  in  thofe 
narrow  ftreights  where  its  fuperiority  of  numbers 
was  of  little  ufe  or  advantage.     Crifpus,  the  em- 
peror's eldeft  Ion,  was  intrufted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  daring  enterprife,    which   he  per- 
formed with  fo  much  courage  and  fuccefs,  that 
he  deferved  the  efteem,  and  moft  probably  ex- 
cited the  jealoufy,  of  his  father.     The  engage- 
ment lafted  two  days,  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
firft,  the  contending  fleets,  after  a  confiderable 
and  mutual  lofs,  retired  into  their  refpeflive  har- 

"57  Zofimus,  1.  ii.  p.  95,  96.  This  great  battle  is  defcribed  in 
the  Valefian  fragment  (p.  714.)  in  a  clear  though  concife  manner. 
"  Licinius  vero  circum  Hadriancpclin  maximo  exercitu  latera  ardui 
itiontis  impleverat;  illuctotoagmineConftantinus  infiexit.  Cumbel- 
]um  terra  raarique  traheretur,  quamvis  per  arduum  fuis  nitentibus, 
attamen  difclplina  militari  et  felicitate,  Conftantinus  Licinii  confufum 
et  fine  ordine  agentem  vicit  exercitum  5  leviter  femore  fauciatus." 

n  bours 
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bours  of  Europe  and  Afia.  The  fecond  day  ^  xiv7' 
about  noon  a  llrong  fouth  wind  '°*  fprang  up, 
which  carried  the  veiTels  of  Crifpus  againft  the 
enemy,  and  as  the  cafual  advantage  was  innproved 
by  his  fldlful  intrepidity,  he  fcon  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  An  hundred  and  thirty  vefTels 
were  dcftroyed,  five  thoufand  men  were  flain, 
and  Amandus,  the  admiral  of  the  Afiatic  fleet, 
efcaped  with  the  utmoil  difficulty  to  the  fhores  of 
Chalcedon.  As  foon  as  the  Hellefpont  was  open, 
a  plentiful  convoy  of  provifions  flowed  into  the 
camp  of  Conftantine,  who  had  already  advanced 
the  operations  of  the  fiege.  He  confl:ru6led  ar- 
tificial mounds  of  earth  of  an  equal  height  with 
the  ramparts  of  Byzantium.  The  lofty  towers 
v/hich  were  erefted  on  that  foundation,  galled 
the  befieged  with  large  fi:ones  and  darts  from  the 
military  engines,  and  the  battering  rams  had 
fliaken  the  walls  in  feveral  places.  If  Licinius 
perfifl:ed  much  longer  in  the  defence,  he  expofed 
himfelf  to  be  involved  in  the  ruin,  of  the  place. 
Before  he  was  furrounded  he  prudently  removed 
his  perfon  and  treafures  to  Chalcedon  i.i  Afia ; 
and  as  he  was  always  defirous  of  aflbciating  com- 
panions to  the  hopes  and  dangers  of  his  fortune, 
he  now  beftowed  the  title  of  Cfefar  on  Martini- 

''S  Zofimiis,  1.  ii.  p.  97,  98.     Tlie  current  always  fets  out  of  the 

IMlefpont;  and  when  it  is  affifted  by  a  north  wind,  no  veflel  can 

;.  tempt  tlie  paff.ige.     A  fouth  wind  renders  the  force  of  the  current 

'mod  imperceptible.     See  Tournefort's  Voyage  au  Levant,  Let. 

'  S  3  anus^ 
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^  xiv^'   ^^'^^'  ^'"'^  exercifed  one  of  the  mod  important 

« V — '  ofTiCes  of  the  empire  '°'. 

Battle  of         Such   wcre  ftill  the  refources,    and  fuch  the 
lis.  abilities,  or  Licinius,  tnat,  after  lo  many  luccef- 

five  defeats,  he  collected  in  Bithynia  a  new  army 
of  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  men,  while  the  a6livity 
of  Conirantine  was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  By- 
zantium. The  vigilant  emperor  did  not  how- 
ever neglect  the  lail  ftruggles  of  his  antagonift. 
A  confiderable  part  of  his  viflorious  army  was 
tranfported  over  the  Bofphorus  in  fmall  veffels, 
and  the  decinve  engagement  was  fought  foon 
after  their  landing  on  the  heights  of  Chryfopolis, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Scutari.  The  troops 
of  L/icinius,  though  they  were  lately  raifed,  ill 
armed,  and  worfe  difciplined,  made  head  againft 
their  conquerors  with  fruitlefs  but  defperate  va- 
lour, till  a  total  defeat  and  the  flaughter  of  five 
and  twenty  thoufiind  men  irretrievably  deter-? 
Submiffion  mined  the  f\\te  of  their  leader  "°.  He  retired  to 
ofltT''  Nicomedia,  rather  with  the  view  of  gaining  fome 
"'"s.  t;,-ne  for  negotiation,  than  with  the  hope  of  any 

effeftual  defence.     Conftantia,  his  wife  and  the 
filler  of  Conflantine,  interceded  with  her  brother 
in  favour  of  her  hufband,  and  obtained  from  his  ^ 
policy  rather  than  from  his  compaffion,  a  folemn 

1^9  Aurclius  Viftor.  Zofimus,  I.  ii.  p.  98.  According  to  the 
latter,  Maitinianus  was  Magilter  Officiorum  (he  ufes  the  Latin  ap- 
pellation in  Greek).  Some  medals  feem  to  intimate,  that  during  his 
fhort  reign,  he  received  the  title  of  Auguftus. 

"110  Eulebius  (in  Vita  Conftantin.  1.  ii.  c.  i5,  17.)  afcribes  this 
decifive  victory  to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  emperor.  The  Valelian 
fragment  (p.  714.)  mentions  a  body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries,  under 
their  chief  Aliquaca,  who  adhered  to  the  party  of  Licinius. 

promifC;, 
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promife,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  after  the  ^-^'V^^* 
Sacrifice  of  Marrinianus,  and  the  refignation  of  ^- — <r—^ 
the  purple,  Licinius  himfclf  fliould  be  permitted 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  and 
affluence.  The  behaviour  of  Conftantia,  and 
her  relation  to  the  tontending  parties,  naturally 
recals  the  remembrance  of  that  virtuous  matron 
who  was  the  filler  of  Auguftus,  and  the  wife  of 
Antony.  But  the  temper  of  mankind  was  al- 
tered, and  it  was  no  longer  eftcemed  infamous 
for  a  lloman  to  furvive  his  honour  and  inde- 
pendence. Licinius  folicited  and  accepted  the 
pardon  of  his  offences,  laid  himfelf  and  his  pur- 
ple at  the  i^tx.  of  his  lord  and  mafier,  was  raifed 
from  the  ground  with  infulting  pity,  was  ad- 
mitted the  fame  day  to  the  Imperial  banquet, 
and  foon  afterwards  was  fent  away  to  ThcfTalo- 
nica,  which  had  been  chofen  for  the  place  of  his 
confinement '".  His  confinement  was  foon  ter- 
minated by  death,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
tumult  of  the  foldiers,  or  a  decree  of  the  fenate, 
was  fuggefted  as  a  motiv^e  for  his  execution. 
According  to  the  rules  of  tyranny,  he  was  acculed 
of  forming  a  confpiracy,  and  of  holding  a  trea- 
fonabie  correfpondence  with  the  barbarians  j  but 
as  he  was  never  convidled,  either  by  his  own 
condudl  or  by  any  legal  evidence,  we  may  per- 
haps be  allowed>  from  his  v^^eaknefs,  to  prefume 
his  innocence  "'.  '  The  memory  of  Licinius  was 

branded 

"I  Zofmuis,  1.  ii.  p.  102.  Victor  Junior  in  Epitome.  Anonym. 
ValtTian.   p.  714.. 

"-  Conira  religionem  facramenti  ThcflalonicK  pilvatus  occifus 
ell.     Eutropius,  X,  d.  and  his  evidence  is  cor.fiimed  by  Jeiome  (In 
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^vTv"^*  ^'**^'*^^^^  vi'ith  infamy,  his   ilatues   were  thrown 
u.i->^— «■>  down,  and,  by  a  hafly  edicl,  of  fuch  naifchievous 
tendency  that   it  was   almofl   immediately  cor- 
rected, all  his  laws,  and  all  the  judicial  proceed- 
Re-union    ings  of  his  rcign,  were  at  once  aboliflied  "^     By 
ple!'^^'""  ^^^^  victory  of  Conftantine,    the  Roman  world 
A.D.324.  was  again  united  under  the  authority  of  one  em- 
peror, thirty-feven  years  after  Diocletian  had  di- 
vided his  power  and  provinces  with  his  aflbciate 
Maximian, 

The  fucceffive  fteps  of  the  elevation  of  Con- 
ftantine, from  his  firlt  alTuming  the  purple  at 
York,  to  the  refignation  of  Licinius  at  Nicome- 
dia,  have  been  related  with  fome  minutenefs  and 
precifion,  not  only  as  the  events  are  in  them- 
felves  both  interefting  and  important,  but  ftill 
more,  as  they  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the 
empire  by  the  expence  of  blood  and -treafure, 
and  by  the  perpetual  increafe,  as  well  of  the 
taxes,  as  of  the  military  eftablifhmenr.  The 
foundation  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  were  the  imme- 
diate and  memorable  confequences  of  this  revo- 
lution. 

Chronic.)  as  well  as  by  Zofimus,  1,  ii.  p.  102.  The  Valefian  wri- 
tei'  is  the  only  one  who  mentions  the  foldiers,  and  it  is  Zonaias 
alone  who  calls  in  the  afliftance  of  the  fenate.  Euiebius  prudently 
flides  over  this  delicate  tranfa(5lion.  But  Sozomen,  a  century  after- 
wards, ventures  to  alTert  the  treafonable  practices  of  Licinius. 

"5  See  the  Theodofian  Code,  1.  15.  tit.  15.  torn.  v.  p.  4.04,  405, 
Thefe  ediifcs  of  Conftantine  betray  a  degree  of  paffion  and  precipi? 
'  tancy  very  unbecoming  of  the  character  of  a  lawgiver. 
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CHAP.    XV. 

T'he  Progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  the  Sen- 
timents ^  Manners y  Numbers,  and  Co7idilion^  of  the 
-primitive  Chrijlians. 

A  Candid  but  rational  inquiry  into  the  pro-  C  hap. 
grefs  and  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianicy,  5J-,_j 
may  be  confidered  as  a  very  elTential  part  of  the  impoi-t- 
hiflory  of  the  Roman  empire.  While  that  great  bquhy.  ^^ 
body  was  invaded  by  open  violence,  or  under- 
mined by  flow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion 
gently  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  minds  of  men, 
grew  up  in  filence  and  obfcurity,  derived  new- 
vigour  from  oppofition,  and  finally  erefted  the 
triumphant  banner  of  the  crofs  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  Chrifl:i- 
anity  confined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  empire.  After  a  revolution  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  centuries,  that  religion  is  fl:ill 
profefl!ed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  mofl:  dif- 
tinguiflied  portion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and 
I  learning  as  well  as  in  arms.  By  the  indufl:ry  and 
zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely  difl^ufed 
to  the  mofl:  difl:ant  fliores  of  Afia  and  Africa; 
and  by  the  means  of  their  colonies  has  been 
firmly  eftabliflied  from  Canada  to  Chili,  in  a 
world  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

But  this  inquiry,   however  ufeful  or  entertain-  itsdifficul- 
ing,   is   attended  with   two   peculiar  difficulties.  ^'"' 
The  fcanty  and  fufpicious  materials  of  ecclefiafti- 

cal 
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CHAP,  cal  hiftory  feldom  enable  us  to  diiJ3el  the  dark 
!_,. -^^_,i  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  firfl:  age  of  the  church. 
The  great  law  of  impartiality  too  often  obliges 
vs  to  reveal  the  imperfeclions  of  the  uninfpired 
teachers  and  believers  of  the  gofpel ;    and,  to  a 
carelefs  obferver,  iheir  faults  may  feem  to  caft  a 
iliade  on  the  faich  which  they  profeffed.     But  the  ' 
fcandai  of  the  pious  Chrillian,  and  the  fallacious 
triumph  of  the  Infidel,   fnould  ceafe  as  foon  as 
they  recolie6l  not  only  ^y  wbomj  but  likewife  to 
whom,  the  Divine  Revelation  was  given.     The 
theologian  may  indulge  xh^  pleafing  tafk  of  de- 
fcribing  Religion  as  (he  defcended  from  Heaven,, 
arrayed  in  her  native   purity.     A  more  melan- 
choly duty  is  impofed  on  the  hiftorian.    He  mud 
difcover  the  inevitable  mixture  of  error  and  cor- 
ruption,   v/hich    file    contraded    in  a  long  reii- 
dence  upon  earth,  among  a  weak  and  degenerate 
race  of  beings. 
Fivecaufes       Our  curiofitv  is  naturally  prompted  to  inquire 
Jrowdi  of  by   what   means    the  Chrillian  faith  obtained  fo 
Chnttiani-  remarkable  a  viftory  over  the  eftablifhed  religions 
of  the  earth.     To  this  inquiry,  an  obvious  but 
fatisfaftory  anfwer  may  be  returned  ;  that  it  v/as 
owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doftrine 
itfelf,  and  to  the  ruling  providence  of  its  great 
Author.     But  as  truth  and  reafon  feldom  find  fo 
favourable  a  reception  in  the  world,  and  as  the 
wifdom  of  Providence  frequently  condefcends  to 
u\t  the  pinions  of  the   human   heart,    and  the 
general  circumftances  of  mankind,  as  inflruments 
to  execute  its  purpofcj  v/e  may  fiiii  be  permitted, 

though 
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thou2:h  with  becomin<]j  fiibmifTion,  to  afk,  not  ^  ?,,^^' 
indeed  what  were  the  fird,  but  what  were  the  fe-  <— -v-*** 
condary  caufes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Chriftian 
church.  It  will,  perhaps,  appear,  that  it  was 
moft  e fFe eft u ally  favoured  and  afiided  by  the  five 
following  caufes  :  I,  The  inflexible,  and,  if  we 
may  ufe  the  expreffion,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the 
Chriftians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewifli 
religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow  and  un- 
focial  fpirir,  Vv'hich,  inflead  of  inviting,  had  de- 
terred the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of 
Moles.  II.  The  doftrine  of  a  future  life,  im- 
proved by  every  additional  circumftance  which 
could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important 
truth.  III.  The  miraculous  powers  afcribed  to 
the  primitive  church.  IV.  The  pure  and  auftere 
morals  of  the  Chriftians.  V.  The  union  and 
difcipline  of  the  Chriftian  republic,  which  gra- 
dually formed  an  independent  and  increafing  ftate 
in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 

I.    We  have  already  defcribed  the  religious  The 

.        First 

harmony  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  facility  Cause. 
with  which  the  moft  difl^crent  and  even  hoftile  je'^s."*^^^* 
nations  embraced,  or  at  Icaft  rcfpeded,  each 
other's  fuperftitions.  A  fingle  people  refufed  to 
join  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  mankind. 
The  Jews,  who  under  the  Afiyrian  and  Perfian 
,monarchies,  had  languiflied  for  many  ages  the 
moft  defpifed  portion  of  their  ftaves  ',  emerged 

from 

'  Dmn  Aflyrios  penes,  Meilofqiie,  et  Perfas  Oilens  fu'it,  defpec- 
tifTima  pars  fervientium.  Tacit.  Hilt.  v.  8.  Herodotus,  who  vifited 
^ia  whilft  It  obeyed  the  laft  of  thcle  empires,  (lightly  mentions  the 

Syrians 
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CHAP,  from  obfcurity  under  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander; 
and  as  they  nnultiplied  to  a  furprifing  degree  in 
the  Eaft,  and  afterwards  in  the  Weft,  they  foon 
excited  the  curiofity  and  wonder  of  other  nations*. 
The  fallen  obftinacy  with  which  they  maintained 
their  peculiar  rites  and  unfocial  manners,  feemed 
to  mark  them  out  a  diftind  fpecies  of  men,  who 
boldly  profefTed,  or  who  faintly  difguifed,  their 
implacable  hatred  to  the  reft  of  human-kind  ^, 
Neither  the  violence  of  Antiochus,  nor  the  arts 
of  Herod,  nor  the  example  of  the  circumjacent 
nations,  could  ever  perfuade  the  Jews  to  aflbciate 
with  the  inftitutions  of  Mofes  the  elegant  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks  *.  According  to  the  maxims 
of  univerfal  toleration,  the  Romans  protefled  a 
fuperftition  which  they  defpifed '.  The  polite 
Auguftus  condefcended  to  give  orders,  thatfacri- 
fices  ftiould  be  offered  for  his  profperity  in  the 

Syrians  of  Paleftine,  who,  according  to  their  own  confcfllon,  had 
received  from  Egypt  the  rite  of  circumcifion.     See  1.  ii.  c.  104.. 

^  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  xl.  Dion  Caffius,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  121^ 
Tacit.  Hift.  V.  1  —  9.     Juftin,  xxxvi.  2,  3. 

3  Tradidit  arcano  quaecunque  volumine  Mofes, 
Non  monftrare  vias  eadem  nifi  facra  colenti, 
Qusefitos  ad  fontes  folos  deducere  verpas. 

The  letter  of  this  law  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  prefent  volume  of 
Mofes.  But  the  wife,  the  humane  Maimonides  openly  teaches,  that 
if  an  idolater  (aU  into  the  water,  a  Jew  ought  not  to  fave  him  from 
inftant  death.     See  Bafnage,  Hiftoire  des  Juifs,  I.  vi.  c.  a8. 

4  A  Jewifh  feft,  which  indulged  themfelves  in  a  fort  of  occafional 
conformity,  derived  from  Herod,  by  whofe  example  and  authority 
they  had  been  feduced,  the  name  of  Herodians.  But  their  numbers 
were  fo  inconfiderable,  and  their  duration  fo  fliort,  that  Jofephus 
has  not  thought  them  worthy  of  his  notice.  See  Prideaux's  Con- 
nexion, vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

5  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c,  aS. 

temple 
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temple  of  Jerufalem^  i  while  the  meaneft  of  the   ^^i^^* 

pofterity  of  Abraham,  who  fnould  have  paid  the   i y  ^ 

fame  homage  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol, 
would  have  been  an  objefl  of  abhorrence  to  him- 
felf  and  to  his  brethren.  But  the  moderation  of 
the  conquerors  was  infufficient  to  appeafe  the 
jealous  prejudices  of  their  fubjeils,  who  were 
alarmed  and  fcandalized  at  the  enfigns  of  pagan- 
ifm,  which  neceffarily  introduced  themfelves  into 
a  Roman  province  \  The  mad  attempt  of  Ca- 
ligula to  place  his  own  ftatue  in  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  was  defeated  by  the  unanimous  refo- 
lution  of  a  people  who  dreaded  death  much  Icfs 
than  fuch  an  idolatrous  profanation  ^»  Their 
attachment  to  the  law  of  Mofes  was  equal  to 
their  deteftation  of  foreign  relio-ions.  The  cur- 
rent  of  zeal  and  devotion,  as  it  was  contracted 
into  a  narrow  channel,  ran  with  the  ftrength,  and 
fometimes  with  the  fury,  of  a  torrent. 

This  inflexible  perfeverance,  which  appeared  f'^s gradual 

r         ^^  r        •    •       1  •  increale. 

io  odious  or  fo  ridiculous  to  the  ancient  world, 
aflumes  a  more  awful  characler,  fince  Providence 
has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the  myflerious  hiftory 

^  Philo  de  Legatione.  Auguftus  left  a  foundation  for  a  perpetual 
facrificc.  Yet  he  approved  of  the  ncgleft  which  his  grandfon  Caius 
exprefled  towards  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  See  Sueton.  in  Auguft. 
€,93.  and  Cafaubon's  notes  on  that  pafihge. 

7  See,  in  particular,  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  xvii.  6.  xviii.  3.  and 
De  Bel.  Judaic,  i.  33.  and  ii.  9.  Edit.  Havercamp. 

8  JuiTi  a  Caio  Caefare,  efiigiem  ejus  in  ternplo  locare  arma  potius 
fumpfere.  Tacit.  Hift.  v.  9.  Philo  and  Jofcphus  gave  a  very  cir- 
cumllantial,  but  a  very  rhetorical,  account  of  this  tranfaflion,  which 
exceedingly  perplexed  the  governor  of  Syria,  At  the  firft  mention 
of  this  idolatrous  propofal,  King  Agrippa  fainted  away ;  and  did 
©ot  recover  his  fenfes  till  the  third  day, 

of 
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CHAP,  of  the  chofen  people.     But  the  devout  and  even 
fcrupulous  attachment  to  the  Mofaic  religion,  fo 
confpicuous   among  the  Jews  who  lived  under 
the  fecond  temple,  becomes  ftiil  more  furprifing, 
if  it  is  compared  v/ith  the  flubborn  incredulity 
of  their  forefathers.     When   the  law  was  given 
in  thunder  from  Mount  Sinai  j  when  the  tides  of 
the  ocean,    and   the  courfe  of  the  planets  were 
fufpended  for  the  convenience  of  the  Ifraelites  j 
and   when   temporal    rewards    and    punifhments 
were  the  immediate  confequences  of  their  piety 
or  difobedience,   they   perpetually  relapfed  into 
rebellion  againfb  the  vifible  majefty  of  their  Di- 
vine King,  placed  the  idols  of  the  nations  in  the 
fanfluary  of  Jehovah,  and   imitated  every  fan- 
taftic  ceremony  that  was  praftifed  in  the  tents  of 
the  Arabs,  or   in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  ^     As 
the  proteftion  of  Heaven  was  defervedly  with- 
drawn from  the  ungrateful  race,  their  faith  ac- - 
quired  a  proportionable   degree  of  vigour   and 
purity.  The  contemporaries  of  Mofes  and  Jofhua 
had    beheld   with  carelefs  indifference  the  moil 
amazing  miracles.     Under  the  prefTure  of  every 
calamity,   the  belief  of   thofe  miracles  has  pre- 
ferved  the  Jews  of  a  later  period  from  the  uni- 
verfal  contagion  of  idolatry  ;  and  in  con  tradition 
to  every  known  principle  of  the  human  mind^ 
that   fingular   people    fcems   to   have   yielded  a 
llronger  and  more  ready  alTent  to  the  traditions 

9  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  Milton  has  compriled  in  one  hundred  and  thirty 
very  beautiful  lines,  the  two  large  and  learned  fyntagmas,  which 
Selden  had  compofed  on  that  abftrufe  fubje(5t. 

of 
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of  their  remote  anceftors,  than  to   the  evidence  CHAP. 

of  their  own  fenles  '°.  * ^ — ^ 

The  Jewifh  religion  was  admirably  fitted  for  Their reii- 
defence,  but  it  was  never  defigned  for  conquefl ;  fuj'ted'^to*^ 
and  it  feems  probable  that  the  number  of  pro-  ^^^^^"" 

^  _  '  than  to 

felytes  was  never  much  fuperior  to  that  of  apof-  couqueft, 
tates.  The  divine  promifes  were  originally  made, 
and  the  diftinguifhing  rite  of  circumcifion  v/as 
enjoined  to  a  fingle  family.  When  the  pofterity 
of  Abraham  had  multiplied  like  the  fands  of  the 
fea,  the  Deity,  from  whofe  mouth  they  received 
a  fyft"cm  of  laws  and  cerem.onies,  declared  him- 
felf  the  proper  and  as  it  were  the  national  God 
of  Ifrael ;  and  with  the  mod  jealous  care  fepa- 
rated  his  favourite  people  from  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. The  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan  Vv'as 
accompanied  with  fo  many  wonderful  and  with 
fo  m.any  bloody  circumftances,  that  the  vicflo- 
rious  Jews-  were  left  in  a  Hate  of  irreconcilable 
hofdlity  with  all  their  neighbours.  They  had 
been  commanded  to  extirpate  fome  of  the  moft 
idolatrous  tribes,  and  the  execution  of  the  Di- 
vine will  had  feldom  been  retarded  by  the  weak- 
nefs  of  humanity.  With  the  other  nations  they 
were  forbidden  to  contrafl  any  m^arriages  or  al- 
liances, and  the  prohibition  of  receiving  them 
into  the  congregation,  which  in  fome  cafes  was 
perpetual,  almofl:  always  extended  to  the  third, 

'°  "  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  and  how  long  will 
*'  It  be  ere  they  berH-ve  me,  for  ail  thtfigm  whicli  I  have  flicwn  among 
"  them  ?"  (Number?,  xiv.  ii.)  It  would  be  ealy,  but  it  would  be 
unbecoming,  to  juftify  the  ccmph.int  of  the  Deity  from  the  whole 
teno;-  of  the  Mofalc  hiftory, 

to 
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^  xv"  ^"  ^°  ^^^  feventb,  or  even  to  the  tenth  generation. 
The  obligation  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 
the  faith  of  Mofcs,  had  never  been  inculcated  as 
a  precept  of  the  law,  nor  were  the  Jews  inclined 
to  impofe  it  on  themfelves  as  a  voluntary  duty. 
In  the  admiffion  of  new  citizens,  that  unfocial 
people  was  aduated  by  the  felfiili  vanity  of  the 
Greeks,  rather  than  by  the  generous  policy  of 
Rome.  The  defcendants  of  Abraham  were  flat- 
tered by  the  opinion,  that  they  alone  were  the 
heirs  of  the  covenant,  and  they  were  apprehen- 
five  of  diminiihing  the  value  of  their  inherit- 
ance, by  fharing  it  too  eafily  with  the  Itrangers 
of  the  earth.  A  larger  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind, extended  their  knowledge  without  correft- 
ing  their  prejudices  j  and  whenever  the  God  of 
Ifrael  acquired  any  new  votaries,  he  was  much 
more  indebted  to  the  inconflant  humour  of  po^ 
Ivtheifm  than  to  the  aftive  zeal  of  his  own  mif- 
fionaries  ".  The  religion  of  Mofes  feems  to  be 
inftituted  for  a  particular  country  as  well  as  for  a 
fingle  nation  j  and  if  a  (Iricl  obedience  had  been 
paid  to  the  order,  that  every  male,  three  times  in 
the  year,  fhould  prefent  himfelf  before  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  that  the 
Jews  could  ever  have  fpread  themfelves  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  promifed  land  ".  That 
obftacle  was  indeed  removed  by  the  dcflruction 
of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  s  but  the  moll  con- 

iJ  All  that  relates  to  the  Jewifli  profelytes  has  been  veiy  ably 
treated  by  Bafnage,  Hift.  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  6,  7. 

'*  See  Exod.  xxiv.  23.  Deut.  xvi.  16.  the  commentators,  and  a 
very  fenfible  note  in  the  Univerlal  Hillory,  vol.  i.  p.  603.  edit.  foL 

fiderable 
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fiderable  part  of  the  Jewifli  religion  was  involved  ^  ^^  P« 
in  its  deflruclion  ;  and  the  pagans,  who  had  long  c,  ,  li 
wondered  at  the  ftrange  report  of  an  empty 
fandluary  '%  were  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  what  could 
be  the  objed,  or  what  could  be  the  inftruments, 
of  a  worfhip  which  was  deftitute  of  temples  and 
of  altars,  of  priefts  and  of  facrifices.  Yet  even 
in  their  fallen  ftate,  the  Jews,  Hill  aflerting  their 
lofty  and  exclufive  privileges,  fhunned,  inftead 
of  courting,  the  fociety  of  ftrangers.  They  ftill 
infifted  with  inflexible  rigour  on  thofe  parts  of 
the  law  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  pradife. 
Their  peculiar  diftindlions  of  days,  of  meats,  and 
a  variety  of  trivial  though  burdenfome  obferv- 
ances,  were  fo  many  objedls  of  difgult  and  aver- 
fion  for  the  other  nations,  to  whofe  habits  and 
prejudices  they  were  diametrically  oppofite.  The 
painful  and  even  dangerous  rite  of  circumcifion 
was  alone  capable  of  repelling  a  willing  profelyte 
from  the  door  of  the  fynagogue  '*. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  Chriftianity  offered  More  libe- 
itfelf  to  the  world,  armed  with   the  ftrength  of  chriftiLt^ 
the  Mofaic  law,  and  delivered  from  the  weight  ^x* 
of  its  fetters.     An  exclufive  zeal  for  the  truth  of 
religion,  and  the  unity  of  God,  was  as  carefully 

*J  when  Pompey,  ufing  or  abufing  the  right  of  conqueft,  entered 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  it  was  obfcrved  with  amazement,  "  Nulla 
**  intus  Deiim  effigie,  vacuam    fedem   et  inania  arcana."     Tacito 
Hift.  V.  9.     It  was  a  popular  faying,  with  regard  to  the  Jews, 
Nil  proeter  nubes  et  coeli  numen  adorant. 

'4  A  fecond  kind  of  circumcifion  was  infli(5ledon  a  Samaritan  or 
Egyptian  profelyte.  The  fuUen  indifference  of  the  Talmudills,  with 
refpeft  to  the  converfion  of  ftrangers,  may  be  feen  in  Bafnage,  Hif- 
toire  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c,  6. 

Vol.  II.  T  incul- 
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^  ^v  ^"  ^'^c^^'^^ted  in  the  new  as  in  the  ancient  fyftem  1 
c— y-,,.1  and  whatever  was  now  revealed  to  mankind  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  defigns  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  was  fitted  to  increafe  their  reverence  for 
that  myfleriaus  dodrine.  The  divine  authority 
of  Mofes  and  the  prophets  was  admitted,  and 
even  ellablifhed,  as  the  firmeft  bafis  of  Chrifli- 
anity.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  an 
uninterrupted  feries  of  predictions  had  announced 
and  prepared  the  long  expeded  coming  of  the 
Meffiah,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  grofs 
apprehenfions  of  the  Jews,  had  been  more  fre- 
quently reprefented  under  the  character  of  a  King 
and  Conqueror,  than  under  that  of  a  Prophet, 
a  Martyr,  and  the  Son  of  God.  By  his  expia* 
tory  facrifice,  the  imperfeift  facrifices  of  the  tem- 
ple were  at  once  confummated  and  aboliflied. 
The  ceremonial  lav/,  which  ^confifled  only  of 
types  and  figures,  was  fucceeded  by  a  pure  and 
fpiritual  worfhip,  equally  adapted  to  all  climates, 
as  well  as  to  every  condition  of  mankind ;  and 
to  the  initiation  of  blood,  was  fubftituted  a  more 
harmlefs  initiation  of  water.  The  promife  of 
divine  favour,  inftead  of  being  partially  confined 
to  the  pollerity  of  Abraham,  was  univerfally  pro- 
pofed  to  the  freeman  and  the  flave,  to  the  Greek 
and  to  the  barbarian,  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gen- 
tile. Every  privilege  that  could  raife  the  pro- 
felyte  from  earth  to  Heaven,  that  could  exalt  his 
devotion,  fecure  his  happinefs,  or  even  gratify 
that  fecret  pride,  which,  under  the  femblance  of 
devotion,  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  human  heart, 
c  was 
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^as  fbill  referved  for  the  members  of  the  Chrlftian  ^  ^^  ^* 
church  ;  but  at  the  fame  tim.e  all  mankind  was  ^- — r— ' 
permitted,  and  even  folicited,  to  accept  the  glo- 
rious diftinftion,  which  was  not  only  proiT^red  as 
a  favour,  but  impofed  as  an  obligation.  It  be- 
came the  mofc  facred  duty  of  a  new  convert  to 
diffufe  amono;  his  friends  and  relations  the  inefti- 
mable  blefiing  which  he  had  received,  and  to 
warn  them  againfi:  a  refufal  that  would  be  fe- 
verely  punlfhed  as  a  criminal  difobedience  to  the 
will  of  a  benevolent  but  all-powerful  deity. 

The  enfranchifement  of  the  church  from  the  Obainacy 

,  ,  .   attdreafonS 

bonds  of  the  lynagogue,  was  a  work  however  of  of  the  be- 
fome  time  and  of  fome  difnculty.  The  Jewifh  jg^T^ 
converts,  who  acknowledged  Jefus  in  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  the  Meffiah  foretold  by  their  ancient 
oracles,  refpefled  him  as  a  prophetic  teacher  of 
virtue  and  religion  j  but  they  obftinately  adhered 
to  the  ceremonies  of  their  anceftors,  and  v;ere 
defirous  of  impofing  them  on  the  Gentiles,  who 
continually  augmented  the  number  of  believers. 

,  Thefe  Judaifing  Chriftians  feem  to  have  argued 
with  fome  degree  of  plaufibility  from  the  divine 
Origin  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  from  the  immu- 
table perfc(5lions  of  its  great  Author.     They  af- 

'  firmed,  th^i  if  the  Being,  who  is  the  fame  through 
all  eternity,  had  defigncd  to  aboliQi  thofe  iacred 
rites  which  had  fervcd  to  diftinguifh  his  chofea 
people,  the  repeal  of  them  would  have  been  no 
lefs  clear  and  folemn  than  th-.ir  iirlt  promulga- 
tion :  that  J  inftead  of  thofe  frequent  declarations, 

y which  either  fuppofe  or  aflert  the  perpetuity  of 
T  2  the 
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^  xv^  ^  ^^^  Mofaic  religion,  it  would  have  been  repre- 
fented  as  a  provifionary  fcheme  intended  to  laft 
only  till  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  who  fhould 
inftrud  mankind  in  a  more  perfect  mode  of  faith 
and  of  worfhip  '^ :  tbai  the  Meffiah  himfelf,  and 
his  difciples  who  converfed  with  him  on  earth, 
inftead  of  authorizing  by  their  example  the  molt 
minute  obfervances  of  the  Mofaic  law  *%  would 
have  publifhed  to  the  world  the  abolition  of 
thofe  ufelefs  and  obfolete  ceremonies,  without 
fufFering  Chriftianity  to  remain  during  fo  many 
years  obfcurely  confounded  among  the  fedls  of 
the  Jewilli  church.  Arguments  like  thefe  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ufed  in  the  defence  of  the  ex- 
piring caufe  of  the  Mofaic  law  ;  but  the  induftry 
of  our  learned  divines  has  abundantly  explained 
the  ambiguous  language  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
and  the  ambiguous  condudl  of  the  apoftolic 
teachers.  It  was  proper  gradually  to  unfold  the 
fyftem  of  the  Gofpel,  and  to  pronounce,  with  the 
utmofl  caution  and  tendernefs,  a  fentence  of 
condemnation  fo  repugnant  to  the  inclination 
and  prejudices  of  the  believing  Jews. 

»!  Thefe  arguments  were  urged  with  great  ingenuity  by  the  Jew 
Orobio,  and  refuted  with  equal  ingenuity  and  candour  by  the 
Chrirtian  Limborch.  See  the  Arnica  Collatio  (it  well  deferves  that 
name),  or  account  of  the  difpute  between  them. 

*6  Jefus  -  -  -  circumcifus  erat ;  cibis  utebatur  Judaicis  ;  veftltii 
fimili  J  purgatos  fcabie  mittebat  ad  facerdotes ;  Pafchata  et  alios 
dies  feftos  religiofe  obfervabat:  Si  quos  fanavit  fabatho,  oftendit  non 
tantum  ex  lege,  fed  et  exceptis  fententiis  talia  opera  fabatho  non  in- 
terdifta.  Grotius  de  veritate  Religionis  Chriftian^,  1.  v.  c.  7.  A 
little  afterwards  (c.  12. )»  he  expatiates  on  the  condefcenfion  of  the 
apoftles. 

The 
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The  hiflory  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem  affords  ^  ^^  P* 
a  lively  proof  of  the  neceffity  of  thofe  precaii-  v. 


tions,  and  of  the  deep  impreffion  which  the  Jew-  zarene^* 
i(h  religion  had  made  on  the  minds  of  its  fee-  duuchof 

•  r  -n  r    T         r  Jerulalem. 

taries.  The  firft  fifteen  bifliops  of  Jerufalem 
were  all  circumcifed  Jews ;  and  the  congregation 
over  which  they  prefided,  united  the  law  of  Mofes 
with  the  do(5trine  of  Chrift: ".  It  was  natural 
that  the  primitive  tradition  of  a  church  which 
was  founded  only  forty  days  after  the  death  of 
Chrift,  and  was  governed  almoft  as  many  years 
under  the  immediate  infpe<5lion  of  his  apoftle, 
fhould  be  received  as  the  flandard  of  orthodoxy'*. 
The  diftant  churches  very  frequently  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  their  venerable  Parent,  and 
relieved  her  diftrefles  by  a  liberal  contribution  of 
alms.  But  when  numerous  and  opulent  focieties 
were  eflablilhed  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire, 
in  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Ephefus,  Corinth,  and 
Rome,  the  reverence  which  Jerufalem  had  in- 
fpired  to  all  the  Chriftian  colonies  infenfibly  di- 
minifhed.  The  Jewifh  converts,  or,  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  the  Nazarenes,  who  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  church,  foon  found 
themfelves  overwhelmed  by  the  increafing  mul- 
titudes, that  from  all  the  various  religions  of 
polytheifm  inlifled  under  the  banner  of  Chrift  : 

^7  Psene  omnes  Chriftum  Deum  fub  legis  obfervatione  crcdebant. 
Sulpicius  Seveius,  ii.  31.     See  Eulebius,  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

'^  Moflieim  de  Rebus  Chrillianis  ante  Conftantinum  Magnum, 
p.  153.  In  this  malterly  performance,  which  1  fliall  often  have  oc- 
cafion  to  quote,  he  enters  much  more  fully  into  the  ftate  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  than  be  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  in  his  General 
Hidory. 

T  3  and 
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c  HAP.  and  the  Gentiles,  who,  with  the  approbation  of 
^.— y.-,«»  their  peculiar  apoitle,  had  rejedled  the  intolerable 
weight  of  Mofaic  ceremonies,  at  length  refufed 
to  their  more  Icrupulous  brethren  the  fame  tole- 
ration which  at  firil  they  had  humbly  folicitcd  for 
their  own  praftice.  The  ruin  of  the  temple, 
'■  of  the  city,  and  of  the  public  religign  of  the  Jews, 

was  fcverely  felt  by  the  Nazarenesj  as  in  their 
manners,  though  not  in  their  faith,  they  main- 
tained fo  intim.ate  a  connexion  with  their  impious^ 
countrymen,  whofe  misfortunes  were  attribute4 
by  the  Pagans  to  the  contempt,  and  more  juftly 
afcribed  by  the  Chriftians  to  the  wrath,  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  The  Nazarenes  retired  from 
the  ruins  of  Jerufalcm  to  the  little  town  of  Pellcv 
beyond  the  Jordan,  where  that  ancient  churcl^ 
languiihcd  above  fixty  years  in  folitude  and  ob- 
fcu'rity '?.  They  dill  enjoyed  the  comfort  of 
making  frequent  and  devout  yifits  to  the  Holy. 
Cityi  and  the  hope  of  being  one  day  reftored  tq 
thofe  feats  which  both  nature  and  religion  taught; 
them  to  love  as  well  as  to  revere.  But  at  length^^ 
under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  defpcrate  fana- 
ticifm  of  the  Jews  filled  up  the  meafure  of  their- 
caiamities;  and  the  Rom.ans,  cxafperated  by  their 
repeated  rebellions,  exercifed  the  rights  of  vic- 
tory with  unufual  rigour.     The  emperor  found- 

19  Eufeblus,  J.  iii.  c.  5.  Le  Clerc,  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  p.  605.  Dur- 
ing this  occafional  abfence,  the  bifliop  and  church  of  Peila  ftill  re- 
tained the  title  of  Jerufalem.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  Roman 
pontiffs  refided  feventy  years  at  Avignon  ;  and  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  have  long  fince  transferred  their  ^pifcopal  feat  to 
Cairo, 
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cd,  under  the  name  of  ^Elia  Capitolina,  a  new  ^  ^JL.^  ^• 
city  on  Mount  Sion  '^°j  to  v/hich  he  gave  the  w— -v-— ' 
privileges  of  a  colony;  and  denouncing  the  fever- 
eft  penalties  againft  any  of  the  Jewifh  people  who 
ihould  dare  to  approach  its  precindls,  he  fixed  a 
vigilant  garrifon  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  Nazarenes  had 
only  one  way  left  to  efcape  the  common  pro- 
fcripcion,  and  the  force  of  truth  was  on  this 
occafion  afllfted  by  the  influence  of  temporal 
advantages.  They  ele6led  Marcus  for  their 
bifnop,  a  prelate  of  the  race  of  the  Gentiles,- 
and  mofl  probably  a  native  either  of  Italy  or  of 
fome  of  the  Latin  provinces.  At  his  perfuafion, 
the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  congregation 
renounced  the  Mofaic  law,  in  the  practice  of 
which  they  had  perfevered  above  a  century. 
By  this  facrifice  of  their  habits  and  prejudices, 
they  purchafed  a  free  adm.ilTion  into  the  colony  of 
Hadrian,  and  more  firmly  cemented  their  union 
with  the  Catholic  church  *'. 

When  the  name  and  honours  of  the  church  of  The  Ebio. 
Jerufalem  had  been  reftored  to  Mount  Sion,  the 
crimes  of  herefy  and  fchifm  were  imputed  to  the 
obfcure  remnant  of  the  Nazarenes,  which  refufed 

»°  Dion  Caflius,  1.  Ixix.  The  exile  of  the  Jewifli  nation  from 
Jerufalem  is  attefted  by  Arifto  of  Pella  (apud  Eufeb.  1.  iv.  c.  6.), 
and  is  mentioned  by  feveral  ecckfiaftical  writers  ;  though  fome  of 
them  too  haflily  extend  thi^  interdiilion  to  the  whole  country  of  Pa- 
leftine. 

*'  Eufebius,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Sulpicius  Severus,  ii.  31.  By  com- 
paring their  unlatisfaflory  accounts,  Mofheim  (p.  327,  &c.)  ha« 
drawn  out  a  very  diftinft  reprefentation  of  the  circumftances  ancl 
motives  of  this  revolution, 

T  4  to 
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^  Yv^  ^*  ^^  accompany  their  Latin  bifhop.  They  ftill 
preferved  their  former  habitation  of  Pella,  fpread 
themfelves  into  the  villages  adjacent  to  Damaf-*- 
cus,  and  fornied  an  inconfiderable  church  in  the 
city  of  Boerea,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Alep- 
po, in  Syria  *\  The  name  of  Nazarenes  was 
deemed  too  honourable  for  thofe  Chriftian 
Jews,  and  they  foon  received  from  the  fuppofed 
poverty  of  their  underftanding,  as  well  as  of  their 
condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Ebio- 
nites  *^  In  a  few  years  after  the  return  of  the 
church  of  Jerufalem,  it  became  a  matter  of- 
doubt  and  controverfy,  whether  a  man  who  fin- 
cerely  acknowledged  Jefus  as  the  Mefliah,  but 
v/ho  itill  continued  to  obferve  the  law  of  Mofes, 
could  poflibly  hope  for  falvation.  The  humane 
temper  of  Juflin  Martyr  inclined  him  to  anfwer 
this  queflion  in  the  affirmative  -,  and  though  he 
exprelfed  himfelf  with  the  mod  guarded  diffi- 
dence, he  ventured  to  determine  in  favour  of 
fuch  an  imperfe6t  Chriftian,  if  he  were  content^ 
to  praftife  the  Mofaic  ceremonies,  without  pre- 

*^  Le  Clerc.  (Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  p.  477.  535.)  feems  to  have  collefted 
from  Eufebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers,  all  the 
principal  circumftances  that  relate  to  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites. 
The  nature  of  their  opinions  foon  divided  them  into  a  ftrifter  and  a 
milder  feci ;  and  there  is  fome  reafon  to  conjeflure,  that  the  family 
of  Jefus  Chrift  remained  members,  at  leall,  of  the  latter  and  more 
moderate  party. 

*J  Some  writers  have  been  pleafed  to  create  an  Ebion,  the  ima- 
ginary author  of  their  feft  and  name.  But  we  can  more  fafely  rely 
on  the  learned  Eufebius  than  on  the  vehement  Tertullian,  or  the 
credulous  Epiphanius.  According  to  Le  Clerc,  the  Hebrew  word 
EhjorJm  may  be  tranflated  into  Latin  by  that  of  Pau^eres.  See  Hift. 
Ecclefiail.  p.  477. 

tending 
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tending  to  aflert  their  general  ufe  or  necefTity.  C  H  AP, 
But  when  Juftin  was  prefled  to  declare  the  fen- 
timent  of  the  church,  he  confefled  that  there 
were  very  many  among  the  orthodox  Chriflians, 
who  not  only  excluded  their  Judaifing  brethren 
from  the  hope  of  falvation,  but  who  declined  any 
intercourfe  with  them  in  the  comm.on  offices  of 
friendfhip,  hofpitality,  and  focial  life  ""*.  The 
more  rigorous  opinion  prevailed,  as  it  was  na- 
tural to  exped,  over  the  milder ;  and  an  eternal 
bar  of  feparation  was  fixed  between  the  difciples 
of  Mofes  and  thofe  of  Chrift.  The  unfortunate 
jEbionites,  rejefted  from  one  religion  as  apoftates, 
and  from  the  other  as  heretics,  found  themfelves 
compelled  to  affume  a  more  decided  charafter ; 
and  although  fome  traces  of  that  obfolete  feft 
may  be  difcovered  as  late  as  the  fourth  century, 
they  infenfibly  melted  away  either  into  the  church, 
or  the  fynagogue  ''^ 

"+  See  the  very  curious  Dialogue  of  Juftin  Martyr  with  the  Jew 
Tryphon.  The  conference  between  them  was  held  at  Ephefus,  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  about  twenty  years  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  church  of  Pella  to  Jerufalem.  For  this  date  confult  the 
accurate  note  of  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclefiaftiques,  torn.  ii. 
p.  511. 

*5  Of  all  the  fyftems  of  Chriftianity,  that  of  Abyflinia  is  the  only 
one  which  ftill  adheres  to  the  Mofaic  rites  (Geddes's  Church  Hif- 
tory  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  DifTertations  de  le  Grand  fur  la  Relation 
du  P.  Lobo.),  The  eunuch  of  the  queen  Candace  might  fucr^eSi 
fome  fufpicions  J  but  as  we  are  afTured  (Socrates,  i.  19.  Sozomen, 
ii.  24.  Ludolphus,  p.  281.),  that  the  ^Ethiopians  were  not  con- 
verted till  the  fourth  century  J  it  is  more  reafonable  to  believe,  that 
they  refpefted  the  Sabbath,  ^nd  diftinguifticd  the  forbidden  meats. 
In  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who,  in  a  very  early  period,  were  feated 
on  both  fides  of  the  Red  Sea.  Circumcifion  had  been  pradifed  by 
the  moft  ancient  Ethiopians,  from  motives  of  health  and  clcanli- 
vefs,  which  feem  to  be  explained  in  the  l^echerches  Phiiofophiques 
fur  Ics  Americains,  torn.  ii.  p.  117. 

While 
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CHAP.  While  the  orthodox  church  preferved  a  jult 
\— V— ^  medium  between  cxceffive  veneration  and  imr 
ftics.^"°"  proper  contempt  for  the  law  of  Mofes,  the  varir 
Gus  heretics  deviated  into  equal  but  oppofite 
extremes  of  error  and  extravagance.  From  the 
acknowledged  truth  of  the  Jewifli  religion,  the 
Ebionites  had  concluded  that  it  could  never  be 
abolifned.  From  its  fuppofed  imperfeflions  the 
Gnoflics  as  haftily  inferred  that  it  never  was  in- 
ftituted  by  the  wifdom  of  the  Deity.  There  are 
fome  objeflions  againft  the  authority  of  Mofes 
and  the  prophets,  which  too  readily  prefent  them- 
felves  to  the  fcepticai  mind ;  though  they  can 
only  be  derived  from  our  ignorance  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  from  our  incapacity  to  form  an 
adequate  judgment  of  the  divine  oeconomy. 
Thcfe  objeftions  were  eagerly  embraced  and  a: 
petulantly  urged  by  the  vain  fcience  of  the  Gno- 
flics ^^.  As  thofe  heretics  were,  for  the  moft 
parr,  averfe  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  they  mo- 
rofely  arraigned  the  polygamy  of  the  patriarchs^ 
the  gallantries  of  David,  and  the  feraglio  of  So- 
lomon. The  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  unfufpefling  natives, 
they  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  reconcile  with  the 
common  notions  of  humanity  and  juflice.  But 
when  they  recollefted  the  fanguinary  lift  of  mur-s  1 
ders,  of  executions,  and  of  maflacres,  which  ftain 
almoft  every   page   of   the  Jewilh  annals,  they 

*6  Beaufobre,    Hiftoire  du   Manlcheifme,   1.  i.  c.    3.  has  ftated 
,  their  objeflions,  particularly  thofe  of   Fauftus,    the   adverfary  of 

Auguftin,  with  the  moil  learned  impartiality. 

acknow-f 
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acknowledged   that   the    barbarians   of  Pale  (line  ^  ^^  P- 

had  exercifed  as  much  compaffion  towards  their  \ ^-.mj 

idolatrciis  enemies,  as  they  had  ever  fnewn  to 
their  friends  or  countrymien  *^  Pafling  from  the 
fe(ftaries  of  the  law  to  the  law  itfelf,  they  afferted 
that  it  was  impofiible  that  a  religion  which  con- 
filled  only  of  bloody  facrifices  and  trifling  cerer 
pnonies,  and  whofe  rewards  as  well  as  puniih- 
pneiiis  were  ail  cf  a  carnal  and  temporal  nature, 
could  infpire  the  love  of  virtue,  or  reftrain  the 
jimpetuofity  of  paalon.  lii.:  Mofaic  account  of 
jthe  creation  and  fall  of  man  was  treated  with 
!  profane  derifion  by  the  Gnoftics,  who  would  not 
liflen  with  patience  to  the  repofe  of  the  Deity 
after  fix  days  labour,  to  the  rib  of  Adam,  the 
I  garden  of  Eden,  the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge, 
the  fpeaking  fcrpent,  the  forbidden  fruit,,  and  the 
condemnation  pronounced  againft  human  kind 
for  the  venal  offence  of  their  firft  progenitors  "*. 
The  God  of  Ifrael  was  impioufly  reprefented  by 
the  Gnoftics,  as  a  being  liable  to  paffion  and  to 
error,  capricious  in  his  favour,  implacable  in  his 
refcntment,  meanly  jealous  of  his  fuperflitious 
worfiijp,  and  confining  his  partial  providence  to 
a  fingle  people,  and  to  this  tranfitory  life.  In 
fuch  a  character  they  could  difcoyer  none  of  the 
[  features  of  the  wife  and  omnipotent  father  of  the 

*7  Apiid  ipfos  fides  obftinata,  miieiicordia  in  prompti'i  :  adverfus 
omnes  alios  hoftile  odium.  Tacit.  Hiit.  v.  4.  Surely  Tacitus  had 
feen  the  jews  with  too  favourable  an  eye.  The  perulal  of  Jofcphus 
jnuft  have  deftroyed  the  antithefis. 

-8  Dr.  Burnet  (Archaeologia,  1.  ii.  c,  7.)  has  difcufled  the  firft 
chapters  of  Genelis  with  too  much  wit  and  freedom. 

iiniverfe. 
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CHAP,  univerfe  *'.  They  allowed  that  the  religion  of 
■  the  Jews  was  fomewhat  lefs  criminal  than  the 
idolatry  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  it  was  their  fun- 
damental dodrine,  that  the  Chrifl  whom  they 
adored  as  the  firfl:  and  brightefl  emanation  of  the 
Deity,  appeared  upon  earth  to  refcue  mankind 
from  their  various  errors,  and  to  reveal  a  new 
fyftem  of  truth  and  perfection .  The  moft  learn- 
ed of  the  fathers,  by  a  very  fmgular  condefcen- 
fion,  have  imprudently  admitted  the  fophiftry  of 
the  Gnoftics.  Acknowledging  that  the  literal 
fenfe  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  faith  as 
well  as  reafon,  they  deem  themfelves  fecure  and 
invulnerable  behind  the  ample  veil  of  allegory, 
which  they  carefully  fpread  over  every  tender  part, 
of  the  Mofaic  difpenfation  ^^ 
Their  It  has   been  remarked    with   more  ingenuity 

grdl',  and'  than  truth,  tnat  the  virgin  purity  of  the  church 
influence,  ^y^g  never  violated  by  fchifm  or  herefy  before 
the  reign  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  about  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Chriil  ^\  We  may 
obferve  with  much  more  propriety,  that,  during 
that  period,  the  difciples  of  the  Meffiah  were 
indulged  in  a  freer  latitude  both  of  faith  and 
practice,  than  has  ever  been  allowed  in  fucceed- 

S9  The  milder  Gnoftics  confidered  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  as  a 
Being  of  a  mixed  nature  between  God  and  the  Daemon.  Others 
tonfounded  him  with  the  evil  principle.  Confult  the  fecond  cen- 
tury of  the  general  hiftory  of  Mofheim,  which  gives  a  very  diftinftf 
though  concife,  account  of  their  ftrange  opinions  on  this  fubjeft. 

3°  See  Beaufobre,  Hift.  du  Manicheifme,  Li.  c.  4.  Origen  and 
St.  Auguftin  were  among  the  Allegorifts. 

31  Hegefippus,  ap.  Eufeb.  1.  iii.  32.  iv.  iz.  Clemens  Alfxan» 
drin.  Stromat.  vii.  17. 

8  ing 
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ing  ages.  As  the  terms  of  communion  were  CHAP. 
infenfibly  narrowed,  and  the  fpiritual  authority  > — -v-— ' 
of  the  prevailing  party  was  exercifed  with  in- 
creafing  feverity,  many  of  its  moft  refpeftable 
adherents,  who  were  called  upon  to  renounce, 
were  provoked  to  afiert  their  private  opinions, 
to  purlue  the  conlequences  of  their  miftaken 
principles,  and  openly  to  ereft  the  flandard  of 
rebellion  againfl:  the  unity  of  the  church.  The 
Gnoftics  were  diftinguiflied  as  the  moft  polite, 
the  moft  learned,  and  the  moft  wealthy  of  the 
Chriftian  name,  and  that  general  appellation 
which  exprefled  a  fuperiority  of  knowledge,  was 
either  affumed  by  their  own  pride,  or  ironically 
beftowed  by  the  envy  of  their  adverfaries.  They 
were  almoft  without  exception  of  the  race  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  their  principal  founders  feem  to 
have  been  natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  where  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  difpofes  both  the  mind 
and  the  body  to  indolent  and  contemplative  de- 
votion, The  Gnoftics  blended  with  the  faith  of 
Chrift  many  fublime  but  obfcure  tenets,  which 
they  derived  from  oriental  philofophy,  and  even 
from  the  religion  of  Zoroafter,  concerning  the 
eternity  of  matter,  the  exiftence  of  two  prin- 
ciples, and  the  myfterious  hierarchy  of  the  in- 
vifible  world  ^*.  As  foon  as  they  launched  out 
iinto  that  vaft  abyfs,  they  delivered  themfclves  to 
the  guidance  of  a  difordered  imagination  j   and 

J*  In  the  account  of  the  Gnoftics  of  the  fccond  and  thi;d  cen- 
turies, Mofheim  is  ingenious  and  candid  ;  Le  Clerc  dull,  but  exaft ; 
Beaufobre  almoft  always  an  apologift  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
tljat  the  primitive  fathers  are  very  frequently  calurnniators. 

as 
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C  HAP.  as  the  paths  of  error  are  various  and  infinite,  the 
*— -.^^,J-_/  Gnoftics  were  imperceptibly  divided  into  more 
than  fifty  particular  fecls  ^%  of  whom  the  moll: 
celebrated  appear  to  have  been  the  Bafilidians, 
the  Valentinians,  the  Marcionites,  and,  in  a  ftill 
later  period,  the  Manichssans.  Each  of  thefe 
fects  could  boafc  of  its  bifnops  and  congrega- 
tions, of  its  doAors  and  martyrs  ^"^j  and,  inllead 
of  the  four  gofpels  adopted  by  the  church,  the 
heretics  produced  a  multitude  of  hiftories,  in 
which  the  aflions  and  difcourfes  of  Chrift  and  of 
his  apoftles  were  adapted  to  their  refpective  te-'' 
nets  ^\  'I  he  fuccefs  of  the  Gnoftics  v/as  rapid 
and  extenfive  ^*.  They  covered  Afia  and  Egypt, 
eftablillied  themfelves  in  Rome,   and  fometimes 

33  See  the  catalogues  of  Irensus  and  Epiphanius.  It  muft  indeed 
he  allowed,  that  thofe  writers  were  inclined  to  multiply  the  number 
of  fefts  which  oppofed  the  unity  of  the  church. 

34  Eufebius,  I.  iv.  c.  15.  Sozomen.  1.  ii.  c.  32.  See  in  Bayle» 
in  the  article  of  Maraon,  a  curious  detail  of  a  difpute  on  that  fubjeft. 
It  flioiild  feem  that  fome  of  the  Gnoftics  (the  Bafilidians)  declined, 
and  even  reftifed,  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Their  reafons  were 
fmgular  and  abftrufe.     See  ^Tofneim,  p.  359. 

35  See  a  very  remarkable  pafiage  of  Origen  (Proem,  ad  Lucan.). 
That  indefatig?J)le  writer,  who  had  confumed  his  life  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  fcriplures,  relics  for  their  authenticity  on  the  infpired  autho- 
rity of  the  church.  It  was  impofiible  that  the  Gnoftics  could  receive 
our  prefent  gofpels,  many  parts  of  which  (particularly  in  the  refur- 
re6llon  of  Chrill)  are  direftly,  and  as  it  might  feem  defignedly, 
pointed  againft  their  favourite  tenets.  It  is  therefore  fomewhat  fin- 
cular  that  Ignatius  (Epift.  ad  Smyrn.  Patr.  Apoftol.  lorn.  ii.  p.  34..) 
fliould  chufe  to  employ  a  vague  and  doubtful  tradition,  inftead  of 
quoting  the  certain  teftimony  of  the  evangelifts. 

3<5  Faciunt  favos  et  vefpae  ;  faciunt  ecclefias  et  Marcionitse,  is  thrf 
ftron^  expreflfion  of  Tertullian,  which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  from 
memory.  In  the  time  of  Epiphaniu»-(adverr.  Hserefes,  p.  302.)  the 
Marcionites  were  very  numerous  in  Italy,  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Perfia. 

pene* 
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penetrated  into  the  provinces  of  the  Weft.  For  ^  ^^  ^' 
the  moft  part  they  arofe  in  the  fecond  century,  k^^^^ 
flourifhed  during  the  third,  and  were  fuppreffed 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  by  the  prevalence  of  more 
fafhionable  controverfies,  and  by  the  fuperior 
afcendant  of  the  reigning  power.  Though  they 
conftantly  difturbed  the  peace,  and  frequently 
difgraced  the  name,  of  religion,  they  contributed 
to  aflift  rather  than  to  retard  the  progrefs  of 
Chriftianity.  The  Gentile  converts,  whofe  ftrong- 
efl:  objections  and  prejudices  were  directed  againfl: 
the  law  of  Mofes,  could  find  admifTion  into 
many  Chriftian  focieties,  which  required  not  from 
I  their  untutored  mind  any  belief  of  an  antecedent 
j  revelation.  Their  faith  was  infenfibly  fortified 
and  enlarged,  and  the  church  was  ultimately  be- 
nefited by  the  conquefls  of  its  moft  inveterate 


But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  fub-   The  d*- 
fift   between   the  Orthodox,  the  Ebionites,  and   iTd°reVas" 
the  Gnoftics,  concerning  the  divinity  or  the  obli-   ^hegodsot 

'-'  ^  antiquity. 

gation  of  the  Mofaic  law,  they  were  all  equally 
animated  by  the  fame  exclufive  zeal,  and  by  the 
fame  abhorrence  for  idolatry  which  had  diftin- 
guiftied  the  Jews  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  philofopher,  who  confidered 
the  fyftem  of  polytheifm  as  a  compofition  of 
human  fraud  and  error,  could  difguife  a  fmile  of 
contempt  under  the  mafk  of  devotion,  without 

37  Auguftin  is  a  memorable  inftance  of  this  gradual  progrefs  from 
reafon  to  faith.  Hs  was,  during  feveral  years,  engaged  in  the  Ma. 
Ipichxan  feft. 

1  appre- 
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^^^P-  apprehending  that  either  the  mockery,  or  tfie 
compliance,  would  expofe  him  to  the  reientment 
of  any  invifible,  or,  as  he  conceived  thenn,  ima- 
ginary powers.  But  the  eftablifhed  religions  of 
Paganifm  were  feen  by  the  primitive  Chriftians 
in  a  much  more  odious  and  formidable  light. 
It  was  the  univerfal  fentiment  both  of  the  church 
and  of  heretics,  that  the  demons  were  the  au- 
thors, the  patrons,  and  the  objefls  of  idolatry  ^*. 
Thofe  rebellious  fpirits  who  had  been  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  angels,  and  call  down  into  the 
infernal  pit,  were  ftill  permitted  to  roam  upon 
earth,  to  torment  the  bodies,  and  to  feduce  the 
minds,  of  finful  men.  The  daemons  foon  dif- 
covered  and  abufed  the  natural  propenfity  of  the 
human  heart  towards  devotion,  and,  artfully 
withdrawins:  the  adoration  of  mankind  from 
their  Creator,  they  ufurped  the  place  and  honours 
of  the  Supreme  Deity,  By  the  fuccefs  of  their 
malicious  contrivances,  they  at  once  gratified  their 
own  vanity  and  revenge,  and  obtained  the  only 
comfort  of  which  they  were  yet  fufceptible,  the 
hope  of  involving  the  human  fpecies  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  their  guilt  and  mifery.  It  was  con- 
feffed,  or  at  leaft  it  was  imagined,  that  they  had 
diflributed  among  themfelves  the  moft  import- 
ant characters  of  polytheifm,  one  dasmon  alTum- 
ing  the  name  and  attributes  of  Jupiter,  an- 
other of  iEfculapius,  a  third  of  Venus,  and  a 
fourth  perhaps  of  Apollo  "j  and  that,   by  the 

38  The  unanimous  fentiment  of  the  primitive  church  is  very  clearly 
explained  by  Juftin.  Martyr.  Apolog.  Major,  by  Athenagoras  Legat. 
c.  21,  Sec.  and  by  Laftantius,  Inftitut.  Divin.  ii.  14.— 19. 

39  TertuUian  (Apolog.  c.  23.)  alleges  the  ccnfeflion  of  the  Dae- 
mons themfelves  as  often  as  they  were  tormented  by  the  ChriAian 
exorcifts^ 

ad  van- 
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advantage  of  their  Jong  experience  and  aerial  chap. 
nature,  they  were  enabled  to  execute,  with  fuf-  *— -^-— j 
ficient  fkill  and  dignity,  the  parts  which  they 
had  undertaken.  They  lurked  in  the  temples, 
inftituted  feltivals  and  facrifices,  invented  fables, 
pronounced  oracles,  and  were  frequently  allowed 
to  perform  miracles.  The  Chriftians,  who,  by 
the  interpofition  of  evil  fpirits,  could  fo  readily 
explain  every  prseternatural  appearance,  were 
difpofed  and  even  defirous  to  admit  the  mod  ex- 
travagant fiflions  of  the  Pagan  mythology.  But 
the  belief  of  the  Chriftian  was  accompanied  with 
horror.  The  moil  trifling  mark  of  refpe<5t  to  the 
national  worfliip  he  confidered  as  a  direcl  homage 
yielded  to  the  dccmon,  and  as  an  a6t  of  rebellion 
againft  the  majefty  of  God. 

In  confequence  of  this  opinion,  it  was  the  firft   Abhor- 
but  arduous  duty  of  a  Chriftian  to  preferve  him-    theV^hiif- 
felf  pure  and  undefiled   by  the  pradlice  of  ido-   [Jfo]J,[.°'^ 
latry.    The  religion  of  the  nations  was  not  merely 
a  fpeculative  dodrine  profeffed  in  the  fchools  or 
preached    in    the    temples.       The    innumerable 
deities  and  rites  of  polytheifm  were  clofely  inter- 
woven  with   every    circumftance  of  bufinefs  or 
Dleafure,  of  public   or    of  private  life  j    and   it 
feemed    impollible  to  efcape   the  obfervance  of 
them,  without,    at   the   fame   time,     renouncing 
:he  commerce  of  mankind,  and  all   the  offices 
uid  amulements  of  fociety*°.      The    important   Cerema- 

nlcs. 

40  Tertullian  has  written  a  moft  il-veie  treatife  againft  idolatr}', 
:0  caution  his  brethren  againft  the  liourly  danger  of  incurring  that 
^ilt.  Recogita  fylvam,  et  quants;  latitant  fpins.  De  Corona 
Vlilitis,  c.  10. 

Vol.  II.  U  tranf- 
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^  5^^*  tranfaclions  of  peace  and  war  were  prepared  or 
concluded   by   folemn    facrifices,    in   which    the 
magiflrate,    the  ienator,    and  the  foldier,    were 
obliged    to   prefide   or    to   participate  "*'.      The 
public   rpetftacles  were  an   efTential    part  of  the 
cheerful  devotion  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  gods 
were  fuppofcd  to    accept,    as   the  moll  grateful  , 
offering,  the  games  that  the  prince  and  people  \ 
celebrated  in  honour  of  their  peculiar  feftivals  **.  1 
The  Chriftian,  who  with  pious  horror  avoided 
the    abomination  of  the   circus  or  the  theatre, « 
found  himfeU"  encompaflfed  with  infernal  fnares' 
in  every  convivial  entertainment,  as  often  as  hisi 
friends,  invoking  the  hofpitable  deities,   poured 
out  libations  to  each  other's  happinefs*^     Wheni 
the    bride,   flrue-o-ling-   with  well-afFe6led  reluc-l 
tance,  was  forced  in  hymenccal  pomp  over  the 
threfhold  of  her  new  habitation  '^,  or  when  the 

» 

41  The  Romnn  fcnate  was  always  held  in  a  temple  or  confecnted 
place  (Aulus  Gellius,  xiv.  7.).  Before  they  entered  on  bufinefs, 
every  fenator  dropt  fome  wine  and  f^rankincenfe  on  the  altar.  Sue- 
ton,  in  Augiift.  c.  35. 

4*  See  TertuUian,  De  Speftaculis,  This  fevere  reformer  fliews 
BO  more  indul^;ence  to  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  than  to  a  combat  ol, 
gladiators.  The  drefs  of  the  aftors  particularly  offends  him.  Bj 
the  ufe  of  the  lofty  bu(kin,  they  impicufly  ftrive  to  add  a  cubit  tc 
their  ftature,  c.  23. 

+3  The  ancient  pra61ice  of  concluding  the  entertainment  with  li-i 
bations,  may  be  found  in  every  claffic.  Socrates  and  Seneca,  ir 
their  laft  moments,  made  a  noble  application  of  this  cuftom.  Poft- 
quarn  ftagnum  ca!id?e  nqure  introiit,  refpergens  proximos  fervorutii; 
addlta  voce,  libare  ie  licjuorem  ilium  Jovi  Liberator!.  Tacit.  An- 
nal.  XV.  64. 

44-  See  the  elegant  but  idolatrous  hymn  of  Catullus,  on  the  nup- 
tials of  Manlius  and  Julia.  O  Hymen,  Hymenase  lo !  Quis  huit 
Deo  compararier  aufit  ? 

fad 
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ad  procefTion  of  the  dead  fiowly  moved  towards  CHAP, 
he  funeral  pile '^^ ;  the  Chriftian,  on  thefc  inte-       ^^' 
efting  occafions,    was  compelled   to   defert   the 
erfons  who  were  the  dearcfl:  to  him,  rather  than 
ontrad  the  guilt  inherent  to  thofc  impious   ce- 
;monies.     Every  art  and  every   trade  that  was  Arts. 
1  the  lead  concerned  in  the  framing  or  adornincr 
r  idols  was  polluted  by  the  flaih  of  idolatry  *% 
fcvcre  fentence,  fince  it  devoted  to  eternal  mi- 
ry  the   far   greater    part    of  the  community, 
hich  is  employed  in  the  cxercife  of  liberal  or   ' 
echanic  profelTions.     If  v.e  cafl  our  eyes  over 
e  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  we  fliall  per- 
ive,  that  befides  the  imm.ediate  reprefentations 
the  Gods,  and  the  holy  inftruments  of  their 
)rlhip,  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  fidlions 
nfecraced  by  the  imagination   of  the  Greeks, 
re  introduced  as  the  richefl  ornaments  of  .the 
ufes,  the  drefs,  and  the  furniture,  of  the  Pa- 
ns*'.    Even   the  arts  of  mufic   and  painting, 
eloquence  and  poetry,  flowed   from  the  fame 
pure    origin.      In    the   ftyle   of    the    fathers, 
)oIlo  and  the  Mufes  were  tlie  organs  of  the 
ernal  fpirit.  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  moH: 

i  The  ancient  funerals  (In  tliofe  of  Miftnus  and  Pullas)  are  no 
accurately  defcribed  by  Virgil,  than  they  are  illiiftniti.d  by  his 

itnentator  Servlus.  The  pile  Itfelf  was  an  altar,  the  fiames  were 
with  the  blood  of  viaims,  and  all  the  affiftants  were  fprlnklcd 

I  ludral  water. 

*  Tertullian  de  Idololatria,  c.  ii. 

'See  eveiy  part  of  Montfaiicon's  Antiquities.     Even  the  re- 

68  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins  were  frequently  of  an   idola- 

s  nature.     Here  indeed  the  fcruples  of  the  Chriflian  were  fuf- 

led  by  a  llrongcr  pafllon.^ 

U  2  eminent 
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^  v^^^■  eminent  of  his  fervants,  and  the  beautiful  my- 

'^  -^-..m,)  thology  which  pervades  and  animates  the  com- 
pofitions  of  their  genius,  is  deftined  to  celebrate 
the  glory  of  the  daemons.  Even  the  commor 
language  of  Greece  and  Rome  abounded  witl 
familiar  but  impious  exprelTions,  which  the  im 
prudent  Chriftian  might  too  carelefsly  utter,  o 
too  patiently  hear  '^^ 

Feftivals.  The  dangcrous  temptations  which  on  ever 
fide  lurked  in  ambufh  to  furprife  the  unguarde* 
believer,  aflailed  him  with  redoubled  violence  o 
the  days  of  folemn  fefliv^als.  So  artfully  wer 
they  framed  and  difpofed  throughout  the  yea 
that  fuperftition  always   wore  the  appearance 

r  pleafure,  and   often   of  virtue  *'.     Some   of  tl 

mofl  facred  feftivals  in  the  Roman  ritual  wej 
deftined  to  falute  the  new  calends  of  Januai 
with  vows  of  public  and  private  felicity,  to  ii 
dulge  the  pious  remembrance  of  the  dead  ar 
living,  to  afcertain  the  inviolable  bounds  of  pn 
perty,  to  hail,  on  the  return  of  fpring,  the  gi 
nial  powers  of  fecundity,  to  perpetuate  the  tv 
memorable  jeras  of  Rome,  the  foundation  of  tl 
city,  and  that  of  the  republic,  and  to  reftof' 
during  the  humane  licenfe  of  the  Saturnalia,  tl 
primitive  equality  of  mankind.     Some  idea  m; 

4S  Tertulllan  de  IJololatiia,  c.  20,  ai,  22.  If  a  Pagan  frie 
(on  the  occafion  perhaps  of  Ineezing)  ufed  the  familiar  expreflion 
'•  Jupiter  blels  you,"  the  Chrillian  was  obliged  to  proteft  agai 
the  divinity  of  Jilpiter. 

49  Confult  the  moft  laboured  work  cf  Cvld,  his  imperfeft  Fs 
He  finifhed  no  more  than  the  firft  ilx  months  of  the  year.  The  co[ 
pilation  of  Macrobius  is  called  the  Saturnalia,  but  it  is  only  a  fml 
^xirt  of  the  firll  book  that  bears  any  relajion  to  the  title. 
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be  conceived  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  Chriftians  ^  xv^^' 

for  fuch  impious  ceremonies,  by  the  fcrupulous  < ,r— ' 

delicacy  which  they  difplayed  on  a  much  lefs 
alarming  occafion.  On  days  of  general  feftivity, 
it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  to  adorn  their 
doors  with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurel, 
and  to  crown  their  heads  with  a  garland  of 
flowers.  This  innocent  and  elegant  pra6lice 
might  perhaps  have  been  tolerated  as  a  mere  civil 
inftitution.  But  it  moft  unluckily  happened  that 
the  doors  were  under  the  protedlion  of  the  houfe- 
hold  gods,  that  the  laurel  was  facred  to  the  lover 
Df  Daphne,  and  that  garlands  of  flowers,  though 
frequently  worn  as  a  fymbol  either  of  joy  or 
mourning,  had  be^n  dedicated  in  their  firft  origin 
[0  the  fervice  of  fuperftition.  The  trembling 
Chriftians,  who  were  perfuaded  in  this  inftance 
to  comply  with  the  fafhion  of  their  country,  and  ' 
the  commands  of  the  magiitrate,  laboured  under 
the  mofl  gloomy  apprehenfions,  from  the  re- 
proaches of  their  own  confcience,  the  cenfures 
of  the  church,  and  the  denunciations  of  divine 
vengeance  '°. 

Such  was  the  anxious  diligence  v/hich  was  re-  Zsni  for 
quired  to  guard  the  chaftity  of  the  gofpel  from  i^j"' 
the  infedious  breath  of  idolatry.     The  fuperdi- 

5°  Tertullian  has  compofed  a  defence,  or  rather  panegyric,  of 
the  rafli  aflion  of  a  Chriftian  fohlier,  who,  by  thiowin;^  away  his 
crown  of  laurel,  had  expofed  himfelf  and  his  brethren  to  the  moft 
imminent  danger.  By  the  mention  of  the  emperors  (Severus  and 
Caracalla)  it  is  evident,  nolwithftanding  the  wiflics  of  M.  de  Tille» 
raont,  that  Tertullian  compofed  his  treatife  De  Corona,  long  before 
he  was  engaged  in  the  errors  of  the  Montanifts.  See  Memolres 
EcclefiaftiqueSj  loin.  iii.  p.  384. 

U  3  tious 
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CHAP,  tions  obfervances  of  public  or  private  rites  were 
^a^,.,^-,.^  carelefsly  pradifed,  from  education  and  habit, 
by  the  followers  of  the  edablifhed  religion.  Buc 
as  often  as  they  occurred,  they  afforded  th^ 
Chriftians  an  opportunity  of  declaring  and  con^ 
firming  their  zealous  oppofition.  By  thefe  fre- 
quent proteftations  their  attachment  to  the  faith 
was  continually'  fortified,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  zeal,  they  combated  with  the 
more  ardour  and  fuccefs  in  the  holy  war,  which 
they  had  undertaken  againft  the  empire  of  the 
demons. 

The  se-        IL  The  writings  of  Cicero  ''  reprefent  in  the 

CAUSE,      moft  lively  colours   the  ignorance,    the    errors, 

Tine^of '    ^"^  ^^^  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  philofophers 

theim-       with   fcgard    to   the    immortality   of    the    foul, 

ofthefoui   When  they  are  defirous  of  arming  their  difciples 

^hibro-^*^^  againfl:  the  fear  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an 

pheis}        obvious,   though   melancholy  pofition,    that  the 

fatal  ftroke  of  our  diffolution  releafes  us  from  the 

calamities  of  life  5  and  that  thofe  can  no  longer 

fufFer  who  no  longer  exift.     Yet  there  were  a  few 

fages  of  Greece  and  Rome  who  had  conceived  a 

more   exalted,    and,    in  fome   refpedls,  a  jufter 

idea  of  human  nature;  though  it  muft  be  con- 

fefied,  that,  in  the  fublime  inquiry,  their  reafon 

had  been  often  guided  by  their  imagination,  and 

that  their  imagination  had    been  prompted  by 

5'  In  particular,  the  firft  book  of  the  Tofculan  Qucftions,  and 
the  treadTe  De  Senec^ate,  and  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  contain,  in 
the  moft  beuutifiil  language,  every  thing  that  Grecian  philofophy, 
pr  Roman  good  lenle,  could  poffibly  fuggeft  on  this  dark  but  im* 
port..nt  obicit. 

their 
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their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with  compla-  CHAP, 
cency  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers, 
when  they  exercifed  the  various  faculties  of  me- 
mory, of  fancy,  and  of  judgment,  in  the  moft 
profound  fpeculations,  or  the  moll  important  la- 
bours, and  when  they  refleded  on  the  defire  of 
fame,  v/hich  tranfported  them  into  future  ages, 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  death  and  of  the  grave  ; 
they  were  unwilling  to  confound  themfelves  with 
the  beads  of  the  field,  or  to  fup})ofe,  that  a  be- 
ing, for  whofe  dignity  they  entertained  the  moft 
fincere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  fpot  of 
earth,  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration.  With 
this  favourable  prepoffeffion  they  fummoned  to 
their  aid  the  fcience,  or  rather  the  language,  of 
Metaphyfics.  They  foon  difcovered,  that  as 
none  of  the  properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  the  human  foul  muft 
confequently  be  a  fubdance  diftin6t  from  the 
body,  pure,  fimple,  and  fpiritual,  incapable  of 
dilfolution,  and  fufceptible  of  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  virtue  and  happinefs  after  the  releafe 
from  its  corporeal  prifon.  From  thefe  fpecious 
and  noble  principles,  the  philolbphers  who  trod 
in  the  footftcps  of  Plato,  deduced  a  very  unjuf- 
tiuable  conclufion,  fince  they  aflertcd,  not  only 
the  future  immortality,  but  the  paft  eternity  of 
the  human  foul,  which  they  were  too  apt  to  con- 
fider  as  a  portion  of  the  infinite  and  felf-exifting 
fpirir,  which  pervades  and  fuftains  the  univerfe^\ 

5-  The  pre-exiftence  of  human  fouls,  fo  fur  at  leaft  as  that  doc- 
trine Is  compatible  with  religion,  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers.  See  Bcaiifobre,  Hlft.  dii  Pvlanichelfme,  1.  vi. 
c.  4. 

U  4  A  doc- 
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^  ^^  P-  A  doftrine  thus  removed  beyond  the  fenfes  and 
*^  -y-.-;  the  experience  of  mankind,  might  ferve  to  amufe 
the  leifure  of  a  philofophic  mind;  or,  in  the 
filence  of  folitude,  it  might  fometimes  impart  a 
ray  of  comfort  to  defponding  virtue;  but  the 
faint  impreflion  which  had  been  received  in  the 
fchools,  was  foon  obliterated  by  the  commerce 
and  bufinefs  of  aftive  life.  We  are  fufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  eminent  perfons  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  tlie  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  firft  C^- 
fars,  with  their  aftions,  their  chara6lers,  and 
their  motives,  to  be  affured  that  their  condudl 
in  this  life  was  never  regulated  by  any  ferious 
conviclion  of  the  rewards  or  punifhments  of  a 
future  ftate.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  fenate  of 
Rome  the  ableft  orators  were  not  apprehenfive  of 
giving  offence  to  their  hearers,  by  expofing  that 
do6lrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinion, 
which  was  rejeded  with  contempt  by  every  man 
of  a  liberal  education  and  underflanding  ". 
among  the        Since  therefore  the  mod  fublimc  efforts  of  phi- 

Fagans  or  ^ 

Grceceand  lofophy  Can  extend  no  farther  than  feebly  to 
^™^'  point  out  the  defire,  the  hope,  or,  at  moll,  the 
probability,  of  a  future  ftate,  there  is  nothing, 
except  a  divine  revelation,  that  can  afcertain  the 
exiftence,  and  defcribe  the  condition  of  the  invi- 
fible  country  which  is  deftined  to  receive  the 
fouls  of  men  after  their  feparation  from  the  body. 

f'i  See  Cicero  pro   Cluent.    c.   61.     Caefar  ap.  Salluft.  de  Bell. 
Catilin.  c.  50.     Juvenal.  Satir.  ii.  149. 

Effe  aliquos  manes,  et  fubterranea  regna, 


Nec-pueri  credunt,  nifi  qui  nondum  xre  lavantur. 
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But  we  may  perceive  feveral  defects  inherent  to  ^  5yf"^* 
the  popular  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which    ---v— «» 
rendered  them  very  unequal  to  fo  arduous  a  tp.fK. 
I.  The  general  fyftem  of  their  mythology  was 
unfupported  by  any  folid  proofs  ;  and  the  wifeft 
among   the  Pagans    had   already   dil'claimed   its 
ufurped  authority.      2.  The    defcription  of  the 
infernal  regions  had  been  abandoned  to  the  fancy 
of  painters  and  of  poets,  who  peopled  them  with 
fo  many  phantoms  and  monflers,  who  difpenfed 
their   rewards    and    punifhments    with    fo   little 
equity,  thata  folgmn  truth,  the  m.ofl  congenial 
to  the  human  hearty  was  oppreffed  and  difgraced 
by  the  abfurd  mixtureof  jh_e^wi|deft  fidions '*. 
3.  The  doctrine  of  a   future  fbate  was   fcarcely 
confidered    among    the    devout    polytheifts    of 
Greece   and  Rome  as   a   fundamental  article  of 
faith.     The  providence  of  the  gods,  as  it  related 
to  public  communities  rather  than  to  private  In- 
dividuals, was  principally  difplayed  on  the  vifible 
theatre    of  the    prefent    world.       The   petitions 
which  were  offered   on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  or 
Apollo,  exprefled  the  anxiety  of  their  worflTip- 
pers  for  temporal  happinefs,  and  their  ignorance 
or  indifference  concerning  a  future  life  ".     The 

54  The  xith  book  of  the  Odyfley  gives  a  vety  drenry  and  inco- 
herent account  of  the  infernal  ftiades.  Pindar  and  Virgil  have  em- 
btlliflied  the  pifture  ;  hut  even  thoie  poets,  though  more  correft 
tUan  their  great  model,  are  guilty  of  very  ftrange  inconfillencies. 
See  Bayle,  Rel'ponfes  au::  Queltioas  d'un  Provincial,  part  iii.  c.  22. 

55  See  the  xvith  epiftle  of  the  firft  book  of  Horace,  the  xiiith  Sa- 
tire of  Juvenal,  and  the  iid  Satire  of  Perfius  :  thefe  popular  difcourfes 
exprcfs  the  fcntiment  and  language  of  the  multitude- 
important 
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*^  xv"^'  ^'^PO'*^^"'^  ^^"^^  o^  ^--^  immortality  of  the  TquI 
c  -y  -'  was  inculcated   with  more  diligence  as  well  as 
fuccefs  in  India,  in   Afiyria,  in  Egypt,    and   in 
among- the   Gaul  j  and  fince  we  cannot  attribute  fuch  a  dif- 
ans  i    "      ference  to  the  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  barba- 
rians, we  muft  afcribe  it  to  the  influence  of  an 
eftablifiied  prieflhood,  which  employed  the  mo- 
tives of  virtue  as  the  inftrument  of  ambition  ^*. 
among  the       We  might  naturally  expe<5l,  that  a  principle  fo 
^^^'         elTential   to  religion,  would  have   been  revealed 
in  the  cleared  terms  to  the  chofen  people  of  Pa- 
leftine,  and   that  it  n  ight  fafely  have  been   in- 
truded to  the   hereditary    priefthood  of  Aaron. 
It  is  incumbent  on   us   to  adore  the  myderious 
difpenfations  of  Providence  ",  when  we  difcover, 
that  the  doftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
is  omitted  in  the  law  of  Moles  j  it  is  darkly  in-' 
finuated  by  the  prophets,  and  during  the  long' 
period  which  elapfed  between  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Babylonian  fcrvitudes,  the  hopes   as  well   as- 
fears  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  confined 

56  If  we  confine  oinfelves  to  the  Gau!?,  we  may  obferre,  that 
they  intrulled,  not  only  their  lives,  but  even  their  money,  to  the 
fecurity  of  another  world.  Vetus  ille  mos  Galloioim  occurrit  (fays 
Valei-ius  Maximus,  I.  il.  c.  6.  p.  10.),  quos  memoria  proditur  eft,  • 
peciinias  mutuas,  qir.e  his  apud  inferos  reclderentur,  dare  folitos. 
The  lame  cuftom  is  more  darkly  infinuated  by  Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  2. 
It  is  almofi:  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  profits  of  trade  hold  a  jull 
proportion  to  the  credit  of  the  merchant,  and  that  the  Druids  de- 
rived from  their  holy  profefiion  a  character  of  refpcnfibility,  which 
could  fcarcely  be  claiined  by  any  other  order  of  men. 

57  The  right  leverend  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofe? 
afligns  a  very  curious  reafon  for  the  umlfllon,  and  moft  ingenioufly 
retorts  it  on  the  unbelievers. 

within 
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within  the  narrow  compafs  of  the  prefent  life  ^^.  chap. 
After  Cyrus  had  peimitted  the  exiled  nation  to 
return  into  the  promifed  land,  and  after  Ezra  had 
reRored  the  ancient  records  of  their  religiv.n,  two 
celebrated  fedis,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharifees, 
infenfibly  arofe  at  Jerufalem  ^-^  The  former  fe- 
Jed:ed  froin  the  more  opulent  and  diftingiiiflied 
ranks  of  fociety,  were  flriclly  attached  to  the 
literal  fenfe  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  they  pioufly 
rejected  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  as  an  opi- 
nion that  received  no  countenance  from  the  di- 
vine book,  which  they  revered  as  the  only  rule 
of  their  faith.  To  the  authority  of  fcripture  the 
Pharifees  added  that  of  tradition,  and  they  ac- 
cepted, under  the  name  of  traditions,  feveral 
fpeculative  tenets  from  the  philofophy  or  religion 
of  the  eaftern  nations.  The  dodrines  of  fate  or 
predeftination,  of  angels  and  fpirits,  and  of  a 
future  date  of  rewards  and  puniiliments,  were 
in  the  number  of  thefe  new  articles  of  belief; 
and  as  the  Pharifees,  by  the  aufterity  of  their 
manners,  had  drawn  into  their  party  the  body 
of  the  Jev/ifli  people,  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
became  the  prevailing    fentiment   of  the   fyna- 

^^  See  Le  Clerc  (Prolegomena  ad  Hift.  Ecckfiaft.  CeR.  i.  c,  8.). 
His  authority  fe?ms  to  crary  the  greater  weight,  as  he  has  writLen 
a  learned  and  judicious  commentary  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Telia- 
nient. 

59  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  1.  xiii.  c.  10.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8,  Ac- 
cording to  the  moit  natural  interpretation  of  his  words,  the  Saddu- 
cees admitted  only  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  it  has  pleafed  fome  modern 
critics  to  add  the  prophets  to  their  creed,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
contented  themfelvts  with  rejeaing  the  traditions  of  the  Pharifees. 
Dr.  Jortin  has  argued  that  point  in  his  Remarks  on  Ecclefiallical 
Jiilbry,  vol.  ii.  p.  103, 

gogue. 
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CHAP,  gogue,  under  the  reign  of  the  Almoncean  princes 
1^  -  '  :  and  pontiffs.  The  temper  of  the  Jews  was  in- 
capable of  contenting  itfelf  with  fuch  a  cold  and 
languid  affent  as  might  fatisfy  the  mind  of  a 
Polytheift  j  and  as  foon  as  they  admitted  the 
idea  of  a  future  ftate,  they  embraced  it  with  the 
zeal  which  has  always  formed  the  characteriftic 
of  the  nation.  Their  zeal,  however,  added  no- 
thing to  its  evidence,  or  even  probability  :  and 
it  was  ftiii  neceffary,  that  the  dodlrine  of  life 
and  immortality,  which  had  been  didtated  by  na- 
ture, approved  by  reafon,  and  received  by  fu- 
pcrftition,  fhould  obtain  the  fan(5tion  of  divine 
truth  from  the  authority  and  example  of  Chrift. 

among  the       When   the  promife  of  eternal   happinefs  was 
chriftians.  pj-Qpofed  to  mankind,  on  condition  of  adopting 
the  faith,  and  of  obferving  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  advantageous  an 
offer  ffiould  have  been  accepted  by  great  num- 
bers of  every  religion,    of  every  rank,    and  of 
every  province  in  the  Roman  empire.     The  an- 
cient Chriftians  were  animated  by  a  contempt  for 
their  prefent  exiftence,  and  by  a  juft  confidence 
of  immortality,  of  which  the  doubtful  and  im- 
perfect faith  of  modern  ages  cannot  give  us  any 
Approach-  adequate  notion.     In  the  primitive  church,  the 
Jngendof  influence  of  truth  was  verv  oowerfully  flreno;th- 

the  world.  .    .  i  •    i    ^  • 

ened  by  an  opinion,  which  however  it  may  de- 
ferve  refpcft  for  its  ufefulnefs  and  antiquity,  has 
not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.  It  was  • 
univerfally  believed,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  were  at  hand. 
The  near  approach  of  this  wonderful  event  had- 
been  predifled  by  the  apoftles  i  the  tradition  of 

it; 
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it  was  preferved  by  their  earlieft  difciples,  and  ^^y^' 
thofe  who  underftood  in  their  literal  fenfe  the  <..»*v'«^ 
difcourfes  of  Chrill  himfelf,  were  obliged  to  ex- 
pe6l"  the  fecond  and  glorious  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  in  the  clouds,  before  that  generation  was 
totally  extinguiihed,  which  had  beheld  his  hum- 
ble condition  upon  earth,  and  which  might  ftill 
be  witnefs  of  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  under 
Vefpafian  or  Hadrian.  The  revolution  of  feven- 
teen  centuries  has  infl:ru6led  us  not  to  prefs  too 
clofely  the  myfterious  language  of  prophecy  and 
revelation ;  but  as  long  as,  for  wife  purpofes, 
this  error  was  permitted  co  fubfift  in  the  churchy 
it  was  produdive  of  the  mod  falutary  effects  on 
the  faith  and  practice  of  Chriftians,  who  lived 
in  the  awful  expedation  of  that  moment  when 
the  globe  itfelf,  and  all  the  various  race  of  man- 
kind, (hould  tremble  at  the  appearance  of  their 
divine  judge  ^°. 

The  ancient  and  popular  do(fbrine  of  the  Mil-  Doanni? 
lennium  was  intimately  connected  with  the  fe-  "JunLm!  * 
cond  coming  of  Chrid'.  As  the  works  of  the 
creation  had  been  finifhcd  in  fix  days,  their  du- 
ration in  their  prefent  ftate,  according  to  a  tra- 
dition which  was  attributed  to  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah, was  fixed  to  fix  thoufand  years  ^\     By   the 

^°  Tliis  expedition  wa-.;  coiimenaiictd  by  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  by  the  Hrft  epilUc  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Theflalonians.  Erafinus  removes  the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  alle- 
gory and  metaphor  j  and  the  learned  Grotius  ventures  to  infmuate, 
that,  for  wile  purpofes,  the  pious  deception  was  permitted  to  take 
place. 

6«  See  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory,  part  iil.  c.  5.  This  tradition 
may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  author  of  the  Epiitie  of  Barnabas,  who 
wrote  in  th«  fird  century,  and  who  Rcms  to  have  been  half  a  Jew. 

fame 
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CHAP,  fame  analogy  it  was  inferred,  that  this  long  pe- 
riod of  labour  and  contention,  which  was  now 
almoft  elapfed  ^^,  would  be  fucceeded  by  a  joyful 
Sabbath  of  a  thoufand  years ;  and  that  Chrift, 
with  the  triumphant  band  of  the  faints  and  the 
ele6t  who  had  efcaped  death,  or  who  had  been 
miraculoufly  revived,  would  reign  upon  earth 
till  the  time  appointed  for  the  laft  and  general 
refurreftion.  So  pleafing  was  this  hope  to  the 
mind  of  believers,  that  the  I^ew  Jerufakmy  the 
feat  of  this  blifsful  kingdom,  was  quickly  adorned 
with  all  the  gayeft  colours  of  the  imagination. 
A  felicity  confifting  only  of  pure  and  fpiritual 
pleafure,  would  have  appeared  too  refined  for  its 
inhabitants,  who  were  ftill  fuppofed  to  pofTefs 
their  human  nature  and  fcnfes.  A  garden  of 
Eden,  with  the  amufements  of  the  paftoral  life, 
was  no  longer  fuited  to  the  advanced  ftate  of 
fociety  Vv'hich  prevailed  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire. A  city  was  therefore  erefted  of  gold  and 
precious  {tones,  and  a  fupernatural  plenty  of 
corn  and  wine  was  beftovv'ed  on  the  adjacent 
territory  j  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  whofe  fpon- 
taneous  produdions,  the  happy  and  benevolent 

fi*  The  primitive  church  of  Antioch  computed  almoft  6000  years 
frorri  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Chriii.  Africanus, 
Laftantius,  and  the  Greek  church,  have  reduced  that  number  to 
5500,  and  Eufebius  has  contented  himfelf  with  5200  years.  Thefc 
calculations  were  formed  on  the  Sqituagint,  which  was  unlverfaily 
received  during  the  fix  firft  centuries.  The  authority  of  the  Vul- 
o-ate  and  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  determined  tlie  moderns,  Proteft- 
ants  as  well  as  Catholics,  to  prefer  a  period  of  about  4.C00  years  j 
though,  in  the  ftudy  of  profane  antiquity,  they  often  find  them- 
felves  ftreightened  bv  thofe  narrow  limits. 

6  people 
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people  was  never  to  be  retrained  by  any  jealous  ^  ^^  P* 
laws  of  exclufive  property  "^^     The  affurance  of 
fiich  a  Millennium,  was  carefully  inculcated  by 
a  fucceffion  of  fathers  from  Juftin  Martyr  ^*  and 
IrcnjEus,  who  converfed  with  the  immediate  dif- 
ciples  of  .the  apoftles,  down  to  Ladantius,  who 
was   preceptor    to    the    fon    of    Conftantine  *'. 
Though  it  might  not  be  univerfaljy  received,  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  reigning  fentiment  of 
the    orthodox   believers  ;    and  it  feems  fo  well 
adapted  to  th.e  defires  and  apprehenfions  of  man- 
kind, that    it   muft  have   contributed   in  a  very 
confiderable  degree  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith.     But  when   the  edifice  of  the  church 
was    almoft  completed,    the   temporary  fupport 
was  laid  afide.     The  doflrine  of  Chrift's  reign 
upon  earth,  v/as   at  firft  treated  as  a  profound 
allegory,  was  confidered  by  degrees  as  a  doubt- 
ful and  ufelefs  opinion,  and  was  at  length  reject- 
ed as  the  abfurd  invention  of  herefy  and  fana- 

^3  Mod  of  thefe  piftures  were  borrowed  from  a  mifinterpretatlon 
of  Ifaiah,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypfe.  One  of  the  groffeft  images 
may  be  found  in  Irenfcus  (1.  v.  p.  4.55.),  the  difciple  of  Papias, 
who  had  feen  the  apcftle  St.  John. 

64  See  the  fecond  dialogue  of  Juftin  with  Tryphou,  and  the  fe- 
venth  book  of  Laftantius.  It  is  unneceflary  to  allege  all  the  in- 
termediate fathers,  as  the  faft  is  not  difputed.  '\'et  the  ciirioua 
reader  may  confult  Daille  de  Ufu  Patrum,  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

6J  Tlic  teftimony  of  Jullin,  of  his  own  faith  and  that  of  his  or- 
thodox brethren,  in  the  doftrine  of  a  Millennium,  is  delivered  in 
the  c'earefl:  and  moft  folemn  manner  ^(Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte  Ju.i. 
p.  177,  178.  Edit.  Bcnediclin.),  If  in  the  beginning  of  this  im- 
pprtant  pafiage  there  is  any  thing  like  an  inconfiftency,  .we  may- 
impute  it,  as  we  think  proper,  either  to  the  author  or  to  bis  tran- 
fcrjbers. 

ticifm. 
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CHAP,  ticifm  ^^      A   myfterious   prophecy,  which  ftill 

v.__y__j  forms  a  part  of  the  facred  canon,  but  which  was 

thought  to  favour  the  exploded  fentiment,  has 

very    narrowly    efcaped    the   profcription  of  the 

church  '^ 

Conflagra-       Whilft  the  happinefs  and  glory  of  a  temporal 

Rome°and  ^^"'g^  ^^^^  promifed   to  the  difciples  of  Chrift, 

of  the       the    mod    dreadful    calamities    were   denounced 

againft  an  unbelieving   world.     The  edification 

of  the  new  Jerufalem  was  to  advance  by  equal 

fleps  with  the  deftru(ftion  of  the  myftic  Babylon  ; 

and  as  long  as  the  emperors  who  reigned  before 

Conftantine  perfifted  in  the  profeffion  of  idolatry, 

the  epithet  of  Babylon  was  applied  to  the  city 

and  to  the  empire  of  Rome.     A  regular  feries 

fiS  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclefiaftiquc.  torn.  i.  p.  213.  torn.  ii. 
p.  366.  and  Mo/heim,  p.  720  ;  though  the  latter  of  thefe  learned 
divines  is  not  altogether  candid  on  this  occafion. 

^7  In  the  council  of  Laodicea  (about  tlie  year  360)  the  Apocalypfe 
was  tacitly  excluded  from  the  facred  canon,  by  the  fame  churches  of 
Afia  to  which  it  is  addreffed  ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  complaint 
of  Sulpicius  Severus,  that  their  fentence  had  been  ratified  by  the 
greater  number  of  Chriftians  of  his  time.  From  what  caufes  then 
is  the  Apocalypfe  at  prefent  fo  generally  received  by  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Proteftant  churches  ?  The  following  ones  may  be 
affigned.  1.  The  Greeks  were  fubdued  by  the  authority  of  an  im- 
poftor,  who,  in  the  fixth  century-,  affumed  the  character  of  Dionyfnis 
the  Areopagite.  2.  A  juft  apprehenfion,  that  the  grammarians  might 
become  more  important  than  the  theologians,  engaged  the  council  of  . 
Trent  to  fix  the  feal  of  their  infallibility  on  ail  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  the  number  of  which  the 
Apocalypfe  was  fortunately  included.  (Fra  Paolo,  Iftoria  del  Con- 
cilio  Tridentino,  1.  ii.)  3.  The  advantage  of  turning  thofe  myf- 
terious prophecies  againft  the  See  of  Rome,  infpired  the  proteftants 
with  uncommon  veneration  for  fo  ufeful  an  ally.  See  the  ingenious ' 
and  elegant  difcourfes  of  the  prefent  biftiop  of  Litchfield  on  that  un- 
proraifing  fubjeft, 

was 
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ivas  prepared  of  all  the  moral  and  phyfical  evils  CHAP* 
which  can  afflitt  a  flourifhing  nation  ;  intelline  Ui  ■^..  .j 
difcord,  and  the  invafion  of  the  fiercefh  barbari- 
ans from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North  j  pef- 
tilence  and  famine,  comets  and  eclipfes,  earth- 
quakes and  inundations  ^^  All  thefe  were  only 
fo  many  preparatory  and  alarming  figns  of  the 
great  cataftrophe  of  Rome,  wheh  the  country  of 
the  Scipios  and  Crefars  fhould  be  confumed  by  a 
flame  from  Heaven,  and  the  city  of  the  {even. 
WUsj  with  her  palaces,  her  temples,  and  her  tri- 
umphal arches,  fliould  be^  buried  in  a  vaft  lake  of 
ire  and  brimftone.  It  might,  however,  afford 
bme  confolation  to  Roman  vanity,  that  the  pe- 
iod  of  their  empire  would  be  that  of  the  world 
tfelf;  which,  as  it  had  once  pcrilhed  by  the 
lement  of  watfer,  was  deftined  to  experience  a 
econd  and  fpeedy  deftrudlion  from  the  element 
►f  fire.  In  the  opinion  of  a  general  conflagra- 
ion,  the  faith  of  the  Chriftian  very  happily  coin- 
ided  with  the  tradition  of  the  Eaft,  the  philo- 
ophy  of  the  Stoics^  and  the  analogy  of  Nature  j 
nd  even  the  country,  which,  from  religious 
notives,  had  been  chofen  for  the  oris-in  and 
rincipal  fcene  of  the  conflagration,  was  the  bed 
dapted  for  that  purpofe  by  natural  and  phyfical 
aufes  J  by  its  deep  caverns,  beds  of  fulphur,  and 
umerous  volcanoes,  of  which  thofe  of  ^tna, 
f  Vefuvius,  and  of  Lipari,  exhibit  a  very  im- 
erfed  reprefentation.      The   calmefl  and  moft 

*"  Laflantius  (Inftitut.  Divin.  vii.   15,  &:c.)  lelates  the  difmal 
lie  of  futurity  with  great  fpirit  and  eloquence. 

Vol.  II,  X  intrepid 
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^  XV  ^*  ^"^''^P^^  fceptic  could  not  refufe  to  acknowledge, 
c— ^y-'  that  the  deftrudion  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the 
world  by  fire>  was   in  itfelf  extremely  probable. 
The  Chriftian,  who  founded  his  belief  much  lefs 
on  the  fallacious  arguments  of  reafon   than  on 
the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  interpretation 
of  fcripture,    expeded  it  with  terror  and  con- 
fidence as   a    certain   and   approaching   event  j 
and  as  his  mind  was  perpetually  filled  with  the 
folemn  idea,    he   confidered  every   difafter   that 
happened  to  the  empire  as  an  infallible  fymptom 
of  an  expiring  world  *^ 
The  Pa-         The  condemnation  of  the  wifeft  and  mod  vir* 
vott^  to'     tuous  of  the  Pagans,  on  account  of  their  igno- 

eternal  pu-  fancc  or  difbclicf  of  the  divine  truth,  feems  tc 

niihment.  . 

offend  the  reafon  and  the  humanity  of  the  pre- 
fent age  '°.  But  the  primitive  church,  whof* 
faith  was  of  a  much  firmer  confidence,  deliverec 
over,  without  hefitation,  to  eternal  torture,  tht 
far  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies.     A  cha- 

*9  On  this  fubjecl  every  reader  of  tafte  will  be  entertained  with  th 
third  part  of  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory.  He  blends  philofophy,  fcrip 
ture,  and  tradition,  into  one  magnificent  fyftem  j  in  the  defcriptio: 
of  which,  he  difplays  a  ftrength  of  fancy  not  inferior  to  that  of  Mil 
ton  himfelf. 

7°  And  yet  whatever  may  be  the  language  of  individuals,  it  i 
ftill  the  public  doftrine  of  all  the  Chriftian  churches  j  nor  can  eve 
our  own  refufe  to  admit  the  conclufions  wbich  muft  be  drawn  fron 
the  viiith  and  the  xviiith  of  l>er  Articles.  The  Janfenifts,  who  hav 
fo  diligently  ftudied  the  works  of  the  fathers,  maintain  this  fenti 
ment  with  diftinguifhed  zeal,  and  the  learned  M.  de  Tillemont  neve 
difmifles  a  virtuous  emperor  without  pronouncing  his  damnation 
Zuingllus  is  perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  party  who  has  ever  adopt 
cd  the  milder  fentiment,  and  he  gave  no  iefs  offence  to  the  Luthersun 
than  to  the  Catholics.  See  Boffnet,  Hiftoire  des  Variations  del] 
Eglifes  FiVtefiaRtes^  1.  H.  c.  i^-^zz. 

4  ritablil 
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ritable  hope  might  perhaps  be  indulged  in  favour  ^  ^^^' 

of  Socrates,    or  fome   other  fages  of  antiquity, 

who  had  confulted  the  light  of  rcafon  before  that 

of  the  gofpel   had  arifen  ^'.     But  it  was  unani- 

moufly  affirmed,  that  thofe  who,  fince  the  birth 

or  the  death  of  Chrid,  had  obftinately  perfifted 

in  the  worlhip  of  the  daemons,  neither  deferved 

nor  could  expeft  a   pardon   from   the  irritated 

juftice  of  the  Deity.      Thefe  rigid  fentiments, 

which  had  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  world, 

appear  to  have  infufed  a  fpirit  of  bitternefs  into 

a  fyftem  of  love  and  harmony.   The  ties  of  blood 

and  friendfhip  were  frequently  torn  afunder  by 

the  difference  of  religious  faith  -,   and  the  Chrif- 

tians,  who,  in  this  world,  found  themfelves  op- 

preffed  by  the  power  of  the  Pagans,  were  fome- 

times  feduced  by  refentment  and  fpiritual  pride 

to  delight  in  the  profped  of  their  future  triumph. 

•■*  You  are  fond  of  fpedacles,"  exclaims  the  ftern 

Tertullian,    "   expeft  the    greateft  of  all  fpec- 

■'  tacles,  the  laft  and   eternal  judgment  of  the 

•*  univerfe.      How  fhall   I  admire,  how  laugh, 

■'  how   rejoice,    how   exult,  when    I    behold  fo 

*  many  proud  monarchs,  and  fancied  gods, 
'  groaning  in  the  lowed  abyfs  of  darknefs  j  fo 
'  many  magiftrates  who  perfccuted  the  name  of 

•  the  Lord,  liquefying  in  fiercer  fires  than  they 
'  ever  kindled  againft  the  Chriftians  i  fo  many 
'  fage  philofophers  blulhing  in  red  hot  flames 

7>  Juftin  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  allow  that  fome  of  the  phi - 
ofophers  were  inftrufted  by  the  Logos  j  confounding  its  double  fig- 
lification,  of  the  human  reafon,  and  af  the  Divine  Word. 

X  2  *«  with 
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CHAP.  «  with  their  deluded  fcholars ;  fo  many  cele* 
^^,.^.^X^  "  brated  poets  trembling  before  the  tribunal, 
"  not  of  Minos,  but  of  Chrift  ;  fo  many  trage- 
"  dians,  more  tuneful  in  the  expreffion  of  their 
"  own  fufferings ;  fo  many  dancers — ."  But 
the  humanity  of  the  reader  will  permit  me  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  reft  of  this  infernal  defcrip- 
tion,  which  the  zealous  African  purfues  in  a  longi 
variety  of  affefled  and  unfeeling  witticifms  ^\ 
Were  of-         Doubslefs  there  were  many  among  the  primi- 

ten  con-  .  .     .^.  -  -   .      ,  , 

verted  by  tive  Lhriltians  or  a  temper  more  fuitable  to  the 
their  fears,  rnegj^nefs  and  charity  of  their  profeffion.  There, 
were  many  who  felt  a  fmcere  compaflion  for  the 
danger  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  and  who 
exerted  the  moft  benevolent  zeal  to  fave  them 
from  the  impending  deftruflion.  The  carelefs 
Polytheift,  affailed  by  new  and  iinexpefted  ter- 
ni',  againft  which  neither  his  priefts  nor  his 
philofophers  could  afford  him  any  certain  pro- 
te(Sl:ion,  was  very  frequently  terrified  and  fub- 
dued  by  the  menace  of  eternal  tortures.  His 
fears  might  affift  the  progrefs  of  his  faith  and 
reafon ;  and  if  he  could  once  perfuade  himfelf  to 
fufpecl  that  tlie  Chriftian  religion  might  poffibly 
be  true,  it  becam^e  an  eafy  tafk  to  convince  him 

72  Tertuilian,  De  Speclaculis,  c.  30.  In  order  to  afcertain  the 
degree  of  authority  which  the  zealous  African  had  acquired,  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  allege  the  teftimony  of  Cyprian,  the  dotlor  and  guide 
of  all  the  weftern  churches.  (See  Prudent.  Hymn.  xiii.  100. J 
As  often  as  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  daily  ftudy  of  the  writings  of 
Tertuilian,  he  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  *'  Da  m-.bi  magtflrum ;  Give  me 
raymafter."     (Hieronym.  de  Viris  Ilhiftribus,  tcm.i.  p.  2S4..) 

2  »  thai 
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that  ic  was  the  fafefl  and  moll  prudent  party  that  ^  ^^  P- 
he  could  pofTibly  embrace.  l»  -y—  -J 

III.  The  llipernatural  2;ifts,  which  even  in  this  The 

Third 
life  were   afcribed   to   the   Chriftians    above    the  Cause. 

reft  of  mankind,  muft  have   conduced   to  their  k?',^!;"" 

own   comfort,  and  very  frequently   to   the  con-  fs  ot  the 

J  ^  J  primitive 

vidion  of  infidels.  Befides  the  occafional  pro-  church, 
digies,  which  might  fometimes  be  elfeded  by 
the  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Deity  when  he 
fufpended  the  laws  of  Nature  for  the  fervice  of 
religion,  the  Chriftian  church,  from  the  time  of 
the  apoftles  and  their  firft  difciples  ",  has  claim- 
ed an  uninterrupted  fuccefllon  of  miraculous 
powers,  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  vifion  and  of 
prophecy,  the  power  of  expelling  daemons,  of 
healing  the  fick,  and  of  raifing  the  dead.  The 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  was  frequently 
communicated  to  the  contemporaries  of  Irensus, 
though  Irenseus  himfelf  was  left  to  ftruggle  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  barbarous  dialed  whilft  he 
preached  the  gofpel  to  the  natives  of  Gaul  '\ 
The  divine  infpiration,  whether  it  was  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a  fleeping  viiion, 
is  defcribed  as  a  favour  very  liberally  beftowed 
on  all  ranks  of  the  faithful,  on  women  as  on 
elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon  bifhops.     When 

73  Notwithftanding  the  evafions  of  Dr.  Middleton,  it  is  impofTible 
to  overlook,  the  clear  traces  of  vifions  and  inlpiration,  which  may  be 
foqnd  in  the  apoftoiic  fathers. 

74  Irenseus  adv.  Hseref.  Proem,  p.  3.  Dr.  Middleton  (Free  In- 
quiry, p.  96,  &;c.)  obferves,  that  as  this  pretenfion  of  all  others  was 
llie  moll  difficult  to  fupport  by  art,  it  was  the  fooncft  given  up.  The 
fbfervition  fuiti  his  hypothefis. 

X  3  their 
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CHAP,  tj^ejj-  cleyout  minds  were  fufficiently  prepared  by 
c«>v-"w  a  courfe  of  prayer,  of  falling,  and  of  vigils,  to 
receive  the  extraordinary  impulfe,  they  were 
tranfported  cut  of  their  fenfes,  and  delivered  in 
extafy  what  was  infpired,  being  mere  organs  of 
the  holy  fpirit,  jaft  as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him 
who  blows  into  it".  We  may  add,  that  the  de- 
fign  of  thefe  vifions  was,  for  the  moft  part,  either 
to  difclofe  the  future  hiftory,  or  to  guide  the 
prefent  adminiftration  of  the  church.  The  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  daemons  from  the  bodies  of  thofe 
unhappy  perfons  whom  they  had  been  permitted 
to  torment,  was  confidered  as  a  fignal  though 
ordinary  triumph  of  religion,  and  is  repeatedly 
alleged  by  the  ancient  apologifts,  as  the  moft 
convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity, 
The  awful  ceremony  was  ufually  performed  in  a 
public  manner,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  great 
number  of  fpeftators ;  the  patient  was  relieved 
by  the  power  or  fkill  of  the  exorcift,  and  the  van- 
quilhed  dcemon  was  heard  to  confefs,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity,  who  had 
impioufly  ufurped  the  adoration  of  mankind  ^^ ' 
But  the  miraculous  cure  of  difeafes  of  the  moft 
inveterate  or  even  preternatural  kind,  can  no 
longer  occafion  any  furprife,  when  we  recolleft^  , 

7J  Athenagoras  in  Legatione.  Juftin  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  Gentes* 
Tertullian  adverf.  Marcionit.  1.  iv.  Thefe  deicriptions  are  notveiy 
unlike  the  prophetic  fury,  for  which  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  ii.  54.) 
expreffes  fo  little  reverence. 

7^  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  13.)  throws  out  a  bold  defiance  to  the 
Pagan  maglftrates.  Of  the  primitive  miracles,  the  power  of  txatt 
cifing,  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  affumed  by  Proteftants. 

that 
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that  in  the  days  of  Irensus,  about  the  end  of  ^  *J^  ^' 
the  fccond  century,  the  refurredion  of  the  dead  <—— ^^,-^ 
was  very  far  from  being  efteemed  an  uncomnnQn 
event  j  that  the  miracle  was  frequently  perform- 
ed on  necefTary  occafions,  by  great  fading  and 
the  joint  fupplication  of  the  church  of  the  place, 
and  that  the  perfons  thus  reftored  to  their  pray- 
ers, had  lived  afterwards  among  them  many 
years ''.  At  fuch  a  period,  when  faith  cou\d 
boaft  of  fo  many  wonderful  vi6tories  over  death, 
it  feems  difficult  to  account  for  the  fcepticifm  of 
thofe  philofophers,  who  ftill  rejected  and  deridedi 
the  doftrine  of  the  refurredion.  A  noble  Gre- 
cian had  reded  on  this  important  ground  the 
whole  controverfy,  and  promifed  Thcophilus, 
bifhop  of  Antioch,  that  if  he  could  be  gratified 
with  the  fight  of  a  fingle  perfon  who  had  been 
actually  raifed  from  the  dead,  he  would  imme- 
diately embrace  the  Chriftian  religion.  It  is 
fomewhat  remarkable,  that  the  prelate  of  the  firft 
eaftern  church,  however  anxious  for  the  conver- 
fion  of  his  friend,  thought  proper  to  decline  this 
fair  and  reafonable  challenge  '*. 

The   miracles  of  the  primitive  church,   after  Their 
obtaining  the  fanftion  of  ages,  have  been  lately  JXd.*^^"' 
attacked  in  a  very  free  and  ingenious  inquiry  ''; 

77  Iienaeus  adv.  Hserefes,  1.  ii.  56,  57.  1.  v.  c.  6.  Mr.  Dod- 
well  (Differt.  ad  Irenseum,  ii.  41.)  concludes,  that  the  fecond  cen* 
tury  was  ftill  more  fertile  in  miracles  than  the  firft. 

78  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum,  1.  i.  p.  345.  Edit.  Benedictln. 
Paris,  1742. 

79  Dr.  Middleton  fent  out  his  Introdu^ion  in  the  year  1747,  pub- 
lifticd  his  Free  Inquiry  in  1749,  and  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1750,  he  had  prepared  a  vindication  of  it  againft  his  nume- 
vous  adverfaries. 

X  4  which, 
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CHAP,  which,  though  it  has  met  with  the  mod  favour-v- 
^^iw-v— -»  ^ble  reception  from  the  Public,  appears  to  have 
excited  a  general  fcandal  among  the  divines  of 
our  own  as  well  as  of  the  other  proteftant  churches 
of  Europe  ^^.  Our  different  fentiments  on  this 
fubjed  will  be  much  lefs  influenced  by  any  par- 
ticular arguments,  than  by  our  habits  of  iludy 
and  refledion  j  and  above  all,  by  the  degree  of 
the  evidence  which  we  have  accuftomed  ourfelves 
to  require  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous  event. 
Our  per-     Xhe  duty  of  an  hillorian  does  not  call  upon  him 

plexity  in  .  _        .  .  .  .  .         . 

defining  to  mterpofe  his  private  judgment  in  this  nice  and 
tdous'p'e-  important  controverfy  j  but  he  ought  not  to  dif- 
fiod.  femble  the  difficulty  of  adopting  fuch  a  theory 

as  may  reconcile  the  interefr  of  religion  with  that 
of  reafon,  of  making  a  proper  application  of  that 
theory,  and  of  defining  with  precifion  the  limits 
of  that  happy  period  exempt  from  error  and  from 
deceit,  to  which  we  might  be  difpofed  to  extend 
the  gift  of  fupernatural  powers.  From  the  firft 
of  the  fathers  to  the  laft  of  the  popes,  a  fucceflion 
of  bilhops,  of  faints,  of  martyrs,  and  of  miracles, 
is  continued  without  interruption,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fuperftition  was  fo  gradual  and  almoU 
imperceptible,  that  we  know  not  in  what  par- 
ticular link  we  fhould  break  the  chain  of  tradi* 
tion.  Every  age  bears  teftimony  to  the  wonder- 
ful events  by  which  it  was  diftinguifhed,  and  its 
teftimony  appears  no  lefs  weighty  and  refpeclable 

So  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees  on  his  opponents. 
From  the  indignation  of  Mofheim  (p.  221.),  we  may  diicover  the 
fentiments  of  the  Lutheran  divines, 

^haq 
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than  that  of  the  preceding  generation,  till  we  are  ^  ^v^^' 
infenfibly  led  on  to  accule  our  own  inconfiflency,  w-v-^ 
if  in  the  eighth  or  in  the  twelfth  century  we 
deny  to  the  venerable  Bede,  or  to  the  hply  Ber- 
nard, the  faiT.e  degree  of  confidence  which,  in  the 
fecond  century,  we  had  fo  liberally  granted  to 
Jullin  or  to  Iren^eus  ^^  If  the  truth  of  any  of 
thofe  miracles  is  appreciated  by  their  apparent 
life  and  propriety,  every  age  had  unbelievers  to 
convince,  heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous 
nations  to  convert  i  and  fufficient  motives  might 
always  be  produced  tojuftify  the  interpofition  of 
Heaven.  And  yet  fince  every  friend  to  revela-r 
tion  is  perfuaded  of  the  reality,  and  every  reafon- 
able  man  is  convinced  of  the  ceflation,  of  mira-r 
culous  powers,  it  is  evident  that  there  muft  have 
been  fome  period  in  which  they  were  either  fud- 
denly  or  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  Chriftian 
church.  Whatever  sra  is  chofen  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  the  death  of  the  apoltles,  the  converfion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extindlion  of  the  Ari- 
^n  herefy  ^",  the  infenfibility  of  the  Chriftians 
who  lived  at  that  time  will  equally  afford  a  juft 
matter  of  furprife.  They  ftill  fupporced  their 
pretenfions    after    they    had    loft    their   power. 

^'  It  may  fcem  fomcwhat  remarkable,  that  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
who  records  fo  mar.y  miracles  of  his  friend  St.  Malachi,  never  takes 
gny  notice  of  his  own,  which,  in  their  turn,  liowever,  are  carefully 
related  by  his  companions  and  difciples.  1:\  the  long  feries  of  ec- 
clehaftical  hiltor}',  does  there  exift  a  fingle  inftance  of  a  faint  avert- 
ing that  he  himfclf  poffefi"c,d  the  gift  of  miracles  ? 

>**  The  converlion  of  Conftaniine  is  the  xra  which  is  moft  ufu- 
ally  fixed  by  protcllants.  The  more  rational  divines  arc  unwillinj; 
to  admit  the  miracles  of  the  ivth,  whilft  the  more  credulous  are  un- 
V^•i!ling  to  rejcit  thofe  of  the  vtli  century. 

Credulity 
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CHAP.  Credulity  performed  the  office  of  faith j  fana- 
ii  ^  '  ■  ticifm  was  permitted  to  aflTume  the  language  of 
infpiration,  and  the  efFedls  of  accident  or  con- 
trivance were  afcribed  to  fupernatural  caufes. 
The  recent  experience  of  genuine  miracles  Ihould 
have  inftrufled  the  Chriftian  world  in  the  ways 
of  Providence,  and  habituated  their  eye  (if  we 
may  ufe  a  very  inadequate  expreflion)  to  the 
Ityle  of  the  divine  artift.  Should  the  moft  Ikil- 
ful  painter  of  modern  Italy  prefume  to  decorate 
his  feeble  imitations  with  the  name  of  Raphael 
or  of  Correggio,  the  infolent  fraud  would  be 
loon  difcovered  and  indignantly  rejected. 
Ufe  of  the  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the 
miracle^!  nTiracies  of  the  primitive  church  fmce  the  time 
of  the  apoftles,  this  unrefifting  foftnefs  of  tem- 
per, fo  confpicuous  among  the  believers  of  the 
fecond  and  third  centuries,  proved  of  fome  acci- 
dental benefit  to  the  caufe  of  truth  and  religion^ 
In  modern  times,  a  latent  and  even  involuntary 
fcepticifm  adheres  to  the  moft  pious  difpofitions. 
Their  admiflion  of  fupernatural  truths  is  much 
^  lefs  an  aftive  confent,  than   a  cold  and  pafTive 

acquiefcence.  Accuftomed  long  fince  to  obferve 
and  to  refpeft  the  invariable  order  of  Nature, 
our  reafon,  or  at  leaft  our  imagination,  is  noj; 
fufficiently  prepared  to  fuftain  the  vifible  aftior^ 
of  the  Deity.  But,  in  the  firft  ages  pf  Chrilti- 
anity,  the  fituation  pf  mankind  was  extremely 
different.  The  moft  curious,  or  the  moft  cre- 
dulous, among  the  Pagans,  were  often  perfuad- 
ed  to  enter  into  a  fociety,  which  alTerted  an  aftua^ 
claim   of   miraculous    powers.      The  primitive 

Chriftians 
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Chriftians  perpetually  trod  on  myftic  ground,  CHAP^ 
and  their  minds  were  exercifed  by  the  habits  of  i_  ^-'  / 
believing  the  mofl:  extraordinary  events.  They 
felt,  or  they  fancied,  that  on  every  fide  they 
were  inceflantly  afiauked  by  daemons,  comforted 
by  vifions,  inftrucled  by  prophecy,  and  furpri- 
fingly  delivered  from  danger,  ficknefs,  and  from 
death  itfelf,  by  the  fupplications  of  the  church. 
The  real  or  imaginary  prodigies,  of  which  they 
fo  frequently  conceived  themfelves  to  be  the  ob- 
jefls,  the  inftruments,  or  the  fpeftators,  very 
happily  difpofed  them  to  adopt  with  the  fame 
eafe,  but  with  far  greater  juftice,  the  authentic 
wonders  of  the  evangelic  hiftoryj  and  thus  mira- 
cles that  exceeded  not  the  meafure  of  their  own 
experience,  infpired  them  with  the  mofl  lively 
alTurance  of  myfteries  which  were  acknowledged 
to  furpafs  the  limits  of  their  underftanding.  It 
is  this  deep  imprefiion  of  fupernatural  truths, 
which  has  been  fo  much  celebrated  under  the 
, name  of  faith;  a  ftate  of  mind  defcribed  as  the 
i  fureft  pledge  of  the  divine  favour  and  of  future 
felicity,  and  recommended  as  the  firft  or  per- 
haps the  only  merit  of  a  Chriftian.  Accordino- 
to  the  more  rigid  do6tors,  the  moral  virtues, 
which  may  be  equally  pradifed  by  infidels,  are 
deftitute  of  any  value  or  efficacy  in  the  work  of 
our  juflification. 

IV.  But  the  primitive  Chriftian  demonfl:rated   The 
his  faith   by  his  virtues ;  and  it  was  very  juftly   cause  " 
fuppofed   that   the   divine  perfuafion  which  en-   Virtues  of 
lightened  or  fubdued  the  underilanding,  muft,   Chriftiuns. 
^t  the  fame  time,  purify  the  heart  and  dired  the 

aflions 
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^  xv"  ^*  ^^^°"^  °^  ^^^  believer.     The  firfb  apologifts  of 
V-».y___^  Chriftianicy  who  juftify   the   innocence   of  their 
brethren,  and  the  writers  of  a  later  period  who 
celebrate  the  fanftity  of  their  anceftors,  difplay, 
in  the  moil   lively   colours,  the  reformation  of 
manners  which   was  introduced  into  the  world 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel.     As  it  is  my 
intention  to  remark  only  fuch  human  caufes  as 
•were  permitted  to  fecond  the  influence  of  reve- 
lation, I  Ihail  flightly  mention  two  motives  which 
might  naturally  render  the  lives  of  the  primitive 
Chridians   much   purer   and  more   auftere  than 
thofe   of  their   Pagan  contemporaries,    or  their 
degenerate  fuccelTors  ]  repentance  for  their  pad 
fins,  and  the  laudable  defire  of  fupporting  the 
reputatiofi  of  the  fociety    in   which   they  were 
engaged, 
Eflfeasof        It  is  a  very  ancient  reproach,  fuggefted  by  the 
pemance.    ignorance  or   the  malice  of  infidelity,   that   the 
Chrillians  allured  into  their  party  the  moil  atro- 
cious  criminals,  who,  as  foon  as  they  were  touch- 
ed by  a  fenfe  of  remprfe,  were  eafily  perfuaded 
to  wafh  away,  in  the  water  of  baptifm,  the  guilt 
of  their  pad  condudl,  for  which  the  temples  of 
the  gods  reful'ed   to   grant  them  any  expiation. 
But  this  reproach,  when  it  is  cleared  from  mif- 
reprefentation,   contributes  as  much  to  the  ho- 
nour as  it  did  to  the  increafe  of  the  church  *\ 
The   friends    of  ChriHianity   may    acknowledge 
without  a  bluih,  that  many  of  the  moil  eminent 

85  The  imputations  of  Celfus  and  Julian,  with  the  defenge  of  the 
fathers,  are  very  fairly  ftated  by  Spanheim,  Coramentaire  fur  les 
^efars  de  Julian,  p.  4.68, 

faints 
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Taints  had  been  before  their  baptifm  the  mofi:  ^"v/* 
abandoned  finners.  Thofc  perfons,  who  in  the  < — y.-J 
world  had  followed,  though  in  an  imperfed  man- 
ner, the  diclates  of  benevolence  and  propriety, 
derived  fuch  a  calm  fatisfaftion  froin  the  opinion 
of  their  own  rc6litiide,  as  rendered  them  much 
Jefs  fufceptible  of  the  fudden  emotions  of  fhame, 
of  grief,  and  of  terror,  which  have  given  birth 
to  fo  many  wonderful  converfions.  After  the 
example  of  their  Divine  Mafter,  the  mifllonaries 
of  the  gofpel  diiUained  not  the  fociety  of  men, 
nnd  efpecially  of  women,  opprelTed  by  the  con- 
fcioufnefs,  and  very  often  by  the  effe6ls,  of  their 
vices.  As  they  emerged  from  fin  and  fuperfli- 
tion  to  the  glorious  hope  of  immortality,  they 
refolved  to  devote  themfelves  to  a  life,  not  only 
of  virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The  defire  of  per-, 
fedion  became  the  ruling  paffion  of  their  foul  j 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  while  reafon  embraces 
a  cold  mediocrity,  our  paflions  hurry  us,  with 
rapid  violence,  over  the  fpace  which  lies  between 
the  moft  oppofite  extremes. 

When  the  new  converts  had  been  enrolled  in  C;iie  of 

I  r      1         r  •       r  •  their  reptt- 

the  number  of  the  faithful,  and  were  admitted  tation. 
to  the  facraments  of  the  church,  they  found 
themfelves  reftrained  from  relapfing  into  their 
paft  diforders  by  another  confideration  of  a  lefs 
fpiritual,  but  of  a  very  innocent  and  refpeftable 
nature.  Any  particular  fociety  that  has  departed 
from  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  or  the  religion 
to  which  it  belonged,  immediately  becomes  the 
objed  of  univerfal  as  well  as  invidious  obferva- 

tion. 
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^\y  ^'  ^^*on»     In  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  its  num- 
bers, the  character  of  the  fociety  may  be  afFeft- 
ed  by  the  virtue  and  vices  of  the  perfons  who 
compofe  it ;    and   every   member  is  engaged  to 
watch  with  the  moft  vigilant  attention  over  his 
own  behaviour,  and  over  that  of  his  brethren, 
fince,  as  he  muft  exped  to  incur  a  part  of  the 
common  difgrace,  he  may  hope  to  enjoy  a  fhare 
of  the  common  reputation.     When  the  Chriftians 
of  Bithynia  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  they   aflured  the  proconful, 
that,  far  from  being  engaged   in   any  unlawful 
confpiracy,  they  were  bound  by  a  folemn  obli- 
gation to  abftain  from  the  commiflion  of  thofe 
crimes  which  difturb  the  private  or  public  peace 
of  fociety,    from  theft,  robbery,    adultery,  per- 
jury, and  fraud  '*.     Near  a  century  afterwards, 
Tertullian,    with   an   honefl  pride,  could  boafl:, 
that  very  few  Chriftians  had  fuffered  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  except  on  account  of  their 
religion  ^^      Their  ferious  and  fequeftered  life, 
averfe  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the  age,  inured  them 
to  chaftity,  temperance,  ceconomy,  and  all  the 
fober  and  domeftic  virtues.   As  the  greater  num- 
ber were  of  fome  trade  or  profeiTion,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  them,  by  the  ftridteft  integrity  and 
the   faireft    dealing,    to   remove   the   fufpicions 
which  the  profane  are  too  apt  to  conceive  againft 
the  appearances  of  fan6lity.     The  contempt  of 
the  world  exercifed  them  in  the  habits  of  humi- 

8+  Plin.  Epift.  X.  97. 

85  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  44.      He  adds,  however,   with  fome 
degree  of  hefitation,  «*  Aut  li  sliud,  jam  non  Chriftianus.'' 

lity. 
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tity,  meeknefs,  and  patience.  The  more  they  ^ 
were  perfccuted,  the  more  clofely  they  adhered 
to  each  other.  Their  mutual  chanty  and  unfuf- 
peding  confidence  has  been  remarked  by  infidels, 
and  was  too  often  abufed  by  perfidious  friends  ". 

It  is  a  very  honourable  circumftance  for  the  Moralltr 
morals  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  that  even  jhei^^*^ 
their  faults,  or  rather  errors,  were  derived  from 
an  excefs  of  virtue.  The  bifhops  and  doftors  of 
the  church,  whofe  evidence  attefts,  and  whofe 
authority  might  influence,  the  profelTions,  the 
principles,  and  even  the  pradice,  of  their  con- 
temporaries, had  ftudied  the  fcriptures  with  lefs 
Ikill  than  devotion,  and  they  often  received,  in 
the  moft  literal  fenfe,  thofe  rigid  precepts  of 
Chriit  and  the  apoflles,  to  which  the  prudence 
of  fucceeding  commentators  has  applied  a  loofei* 
and  more  figurative  mode  of  interpretation. 
Ambitious  to  exalt  the  perfe<5tion  of  the  gofpel 
above  the  wifdom  of  philofophy,  the  zealous  fa- 
thers have  carried  the  duties  of  felf-mortification, 
of  purity,  and  of  patience,  to  a  height  which  it 
is  fcarcely  polTible  to  attain,  and  much  lefs  to 
preferve,  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  weaknefs  and 
corruption.  A  doctrine  fo  extraordinary  and  fo 
fublime  mud  inevitably  command  the  veneration 
of  the  people ;  but  it  was  ill  calculated  to  ob- 
tain the  fuffrage  of  thofe  worldly  philofophers, 
who,  in  the  conduct  of  this  tranfitory  life,  con- 

**5  The  philofopher  Peregrinus  (of  whoft  life  and  death  Lucian 
has  left  us  fo  entertaining  an  account}  impofed,  for  a  long  time, 
on  the  credulous  fimplicity  of  the  Chiiltians  of  Afia. 

fult 
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CHAP,  fiilt  only  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the  interefl 

«    -^     _'  of  fociety  ^\ 

Principles        Thcfc  are  two  very  natural  propenfities  which 

of  human  -n      •  i  n        •  ji 

nature.       we    may  diltinguilh   in    the   molt  virtuous    and 
liberal  difpoficions,  the  love  of  pleafure  and  the 
love  of  acftion.     If  the  former  is  refined  by  art 
and  learnings  improved  by  the  charms  of  focial 
intercourfe,  and   correfted   by   a  jufl  regard  to 
ceconomy,    to   health,    and  to  reputation,   it   is- 
produdive  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  happinefs  of 
private  life.     The  love  of  acflion  is  a  principle 
of  a  mtich  ftronger  and  more  doubtful  nature. 
It  often  leads  to  anger,  to  ambition,  and   to  re- 
venge J  but  when   it  is  guided   by  the  fenfe  of 
propriety  and  benevolence,  it  becomes  the  parent 
of  every  virtue  j  and  if  thofe  virtues  are  accom- 
panied with  equal  abilities,  a  family,  a  flate,  or ' 
an  empire,  may  be  indebted  for  their  fafety  and 
profperity  to  the  undaunted  courage  of  a  fingle  ' 
man.     To  the  love  of  pleafure  we  may  therefore 
afcribe   moft   of  the   agreeable,  to   the   love  of 
aftion  we  may  attribute   mod  of  the  ufeful   and 
refpedable,    qualifications.      The    charafter    irt 
which   both    the  one  and   the   other   fliould   bd 
united  and  harmonifed,    would  feem  to  confli- 
tute   the   mioft   perfed    idea   of  human    nature. 
The   infenfible   and    inactive  difpofition,    which 
fiiould  be  fuppofcd  alike  dcftitute  of  both,  would 
be  reje61:ed,  by  the  common  confent  of  mankind, 
as  utterly  incapable  of  procuring  any  happinefs 

87  See  a  very  judicious  treatife  cf  Baibeyrac  fur  la  Morale  cle» 
Peres. 

to 
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to  the  individual,  or  any   public  benefit   to  the  ^  ^v/* 
world.       But  it  was  not  in  this  world  that  the  «—   y   ■» 
primitive    Chriftians    were    defirous    of   making 
themfelves  either  agreeable  or  ufeful. 

The  acquifition  of  knowledge,  the  exercife  of  jj^jj^.f  ^* 
our   reafon  or  fancy,  and   the   cheerful   flow  of  ChiiiUana 

...      condemn 

Unguarded  converfation,  may  employ  the  lei-  pkaiure 
fure  of  a  liberal  mind.  Such  amufements,  how-  ^^.^ 
ever,  were  rejetfled  with  abhorrence,  or  admit- 
ted with  the  utmoft  caution,  by  the  feverity  of 
the  fuhers,  who  defpifed  all  knowledge  that  was 
not  ufeful  to  falvation,  and  who  confidered  all 
levity  of  difcourfe  as  a  criminal  abufe  of  the  gift 
of  fpeech.  In  our  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence,  the 
body  is  fo  infeparably  conne6ted  with  the  foul, 
that  it  feems  to  be  our  intereft  to  tatte,  with 
innocence  and  moderation,  the  enjoyments  of 
which  that  faithful  companion  is  fufceptible. 
Very  different  was  the  reafoning  of  our  devouc 
predeceiTors ;  vainly  afpiring  to  imitate  the  per- 
fedtion  of  angels,  they  difdained,  or  they  affefled 
to  difdain,  every  earthly  and  corporeal  delight  *** 
Some  of  our  fenfes  indeed  are  neceflary  for  our 
prefervation,  others  for  our  fubfiftence,  and 
others  again  for  our  information,  and  thus  far 
it  was  impofllble  to  reject  the  vtic  of  them. 
The  firft  fenfation  of  pleafure  was  marked  as  the 
firft  moment  of  their  abufe.  The  unfeeling 
candidate  for  Heaven  was  inflirufled,  not  only 
to  refift  the  groffer  allurements  of  the  tafte  or 
fmell,  but  even  to  fhut  his  ears  againft  the  pre- 
ss Laflant.  Inftltut.  Divin.  1.  vi.  c.  20,  21,  12. 

Vol.  II,  Y  fane 
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CHAP,  fane  harmony  of  founds,  and  to  view  with  in- 
difference the  mofl  finifhed  produ6tions  of  human 
art.  Gay  apparel,  magnificent  houfes,  and  ele- 
gant furniture,  were  fuppofed  to  unite  the  dou- 
ble guilt  of  pride  and  of  fenfuality  :  a  fimple  and 
mortified  appearance  was  more  fuitable  to  the 
Chriftian  who  was  certain  of  his  fins  and  doubt- 
ful of  his  falvation.  In  their  cenfures  of  luxury, 
the  fathers  are  extremely  minute  and  circum- 
ftantial  ^^j  and  among  the  various  articles  which 
excite  their  pious  indignation,  we  may  enume- 
rate falfe  hair,  garments  of  any  colour  except 
white,  inflruments  of  mufic,  vales  of  gold  or  fil- 
ver,  downy  pillows  (as  Jacob  repofed  his  head 
on  a  ftone),  white  bread,  foreign  wines,  public 
falutations,  the  ufe  of  warm  baths,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  (having  the  beard,  which,  according  to 
the  expreffion  of  Tertullian,  is  a  lie  againfl;  our 
own  face-,  and  an  impious  attempt  to  improve 
the  works  of  the  Creator  ^°.  When  Chriftianity 
was  introduced  among  the  rich  and  tne  polite, 
the  obfervation  of  thefe  fingular  laws  was  left,  as 
it  would  be  at  prefent,  to  the  few  who  were  am- 
bitious of  fuperior  fanclity.  But  it  is  always 
eafy,  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  the  inferior  ranks 
of  mankind  to  claim  a  ir.erir  from  the  contempt 
of  that  pomp  and  pieafure,  which  fortune  has 
placed  beyond  their  reach.     The   virtue  of  th6 

^9  ConAilt  3  ^vork  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  intitled  the  Pacda- 
gogue,  which"  contains  the  riuliinents  of  fcthicsj  as  they  were  taugh* 
in  the  moft  celebrated  of,  the  ^hriltian  lehools. 

90  TertviUian,  vle'Speftaculis,  c.  33.  Clemens  Alexandrin.  PsB- 
dagog.  1.  iU.  c.  2. 

primi- 
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primitive  Chriftians,  like  that  of  the  fird  Ro-  ^  ^^P* 
mans,  was  very  frequently  guarded  by  poverty  < — -v— -^ 
and  ignorance. 

The  chafte  feverity  of  the  fathers,  in  whatever  Their  fen- 
related  to  the  commerce  of  the  two  kxtSy  flow-  concerning 
cd  from  the  fame  principle  :    their  abhorrence  of  >"'""i»fge 

^  .  .  and  chalti- 

every  enjoyment,  which  might  gratify  the  fen-  ty, 
fual,  and  degrade  the  fpiritual,  nature  of  man. 
It  was  their  favourite  opinion,  that  if  Adam  had 
preferved  his  obedience  to  the  Creator,  he  would 
have  lived  for  ever  in  a  ftate  of  virgin  purity, 
and  that  fome  harmlefs  mode  of  vegetation  might 
have  peopled  paradife  with  a  race  of  innocent 
and  immortal  beings  °'.  The  ufe  of  marriage 
was  permitted  only  to  his  fallen  pofterity,  as  a 
neceflary  expedient  to  continue  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  and  as  a  reftraint,  hov/ever  imperfedl,  on 
the  natural  licentioufnefs  of  defire.  The  hefita- 
tion  of  the  orthodox  cafuifts  on  this  interefcing 
fubjeft,  betrays  the  perplexity  of  men,  unwilling 
to  approve  an  inftitution,  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  tolerate  °^.  The  enumeration  of  the 
very  whimfical  laws,  which  they  mod  circum- 
ftantially  impofed  on  the  marriage-bed,  would 
force  a  fmile  from  the  young,  and  a  blufh  from 
the  fair.  It  was  their  unanimous  fentimeat,  that 
a  firft  marriage  was  adequate  to  all  the  purpofes 
of  nature  and  of  fociety.  The  fenfual  connexion 
was  refined   into    a   refemblance   of  the  myftic 

9'  Beaufobre,  Hift.  Critique  du  Manicheifme,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  Juftin, 
Gregory  of  Nyflh,  Aiiguftin,  Sec.  ftrongly  inclined  to  this  opinion, 

9*  Some  of  the  Gnoftic  heretics  were  more  confident  j  they  rejefl- 
:d  the  ufc  of  marriage. 

Y  2  union 
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CHAP,  union  of  Chrift  with  his  church,  and  was  pro 
nounced  to  be  indiffoluble  either  by  divorce  or 
by  death.  The  pra6lice  of  fecond  nuptials  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  a  legal  adultery;  and 
the.  perfons  who  were  guilty  of  fo  fcandalous  an' 
offence  againft  Chriftian  purity,  were  foon  ex- 
cluded from  the  honours,  and  even  from  the 
alms,  of  the  church  ^\  Since  defire  was  im- 
puted as  a  crime,  and  marriage  was  tolerated 
-as  a  defedl,  it  was  confiilent  with  the  fame  prin- 
ciples to  confider  a  ftare  cf  celibacy  as  the  near- 
eft  approach  to  the  Divine  perfe6lion.  It  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  ancient  Rome 
could  fupport  the  inftitution  of  fix  veftals  '*'y 
but  the  primitive  church  was  filled  with  a  great 
number  of  perfons  of  either  fex,  who  had  de- 
voted themfelves  to  the  profefllon  of  perpetual* 
chaftity  ^^  A  few  of  thefe,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  the  learned  Origen,  judged  it  the 
mod   prudent   to  difarm   the   temper  °^     Some 

9J  See  a  chain  of  tradition,  from  Juftin  Martyr  to  Jerome,  in  the. 
Morale  des  Peres  ;  c.  iv.  6—16. 

9+  See  a  very  curious  Difleitation  on  the  Veftals,  in  the  Memoires 
de  I'Academie  des  Infcriptions,  torn.  iv.  p,  161  —  227.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  honours  and  rewards  which  vycre  beftowed  on  thoft 
virgins,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  fiifficicnt  number;  nor  could 
the  dread  of  the  moft  horrible  death  always  reftrain  their  inconti- 
nence. 

95  Cupidltatem  procreandl  aut  unam  fcimus  aut  nullam.  Minu- 
siusFaelix,  c.  31.  Juftin.  Apoiog'.  Major.  Athenagoras  in  Le- 
gat.  c.  28.     TertuUian  de  Cultu  Fcemin.  1.  ii. 

96  Eufebius,  1.  vi.  8.  Before  the  faine  of  Origen  had  excited 
envy  and  perfecution,  this  extraordinary  ailion  was  rather  admiaedi 
than  cenfured.  As  it  was  his  general  praftice  to  allegorize  fcrip- 
ture ;  it  feems  unfortunate  that,  in  this  inftance  only,  he  ftjould 
Ifeave  adopted  the  literal  fenfe. 

were 
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iR'cre  infenfible  and  fome  were  invincible  againfl:  ^^y*^* 
the  affauks  of  the  flefh.  Difdainine:  an  io;nomi- 
nious  flight,  the  virgins  of  the  warm  climate  of 
Africa  encountered  the  enemy  in  the  clofeft  en- 
gagement ;  they  permitted  prtefts  and  deascons 
to  fhare  their  bed,  and  gloried  amidft  the  flames 
in  their  unfiillied  purity.  But  infulted  Nature 
fometimes  vindicated  her  rights,  and  this  new 
Ipecies  of  martyrdom  ferved  only  to  introduce  a 
r.ew  fcandal  into  the  church  '^  Among  the 
Chriftian  alcetics,  however  (a  name  which  they 
Ibon  acquired  from  their  painful  exercife),  many> 
as  they  were  iefs  prefumptuous,  were  probably 
more  fuccefsful.  The  lofs  of  lenfual  pleafure  was 
fupplied  and  compenfated  by  fpiritual  pride. 
Even  the  niultitude  of  Pagans  were  inclined  to 
eftimate  the  merit  of  the  facrifice  by  its  apparent 
difficulty  i  and  it  was  in  the  praife  of  thefe  chafte 
fpoufes  of  Chrifc  that  the  fathers  have  poured 
forth  the  troubled  ftream  of  their  eloquence  '^ 
Such  are  the  early  traces  of  monadic  principles 
and  inftitutions,  which,  in  a  fubfequent  age, 
have  counterbalanced  all  the  temporal  advantages 
of  Chriftianity  ". 

97  Cyprian.  Epift.  4..  and  Dodvvell  IMfTertat.  Cypiianic.  ili.  Some- 
thing like  this  ra/li  attempt  was  long  afterwards  imputed  to  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  Fontevrault.  Bay'le  has  amufed  himfelf  and 
his  readers  on  that  very  delicate  fubjeft. 

9^  Dupin  (BibliotKeque  Ecclefiaftiqiie,  torn.  i.  p.  195.)  gives  a 
particular  account  of  the  dialogue  of  the  ten  virgins,  as  it  was  com- 
pofed  by  Methodius,  biiliop  of  Tyre.  The  prailes  of  virginity  are 
excefTive. 

99  The  Afcetics  (as  early  as  the  fecond  century)  made  a  public 
frofefTion  of  mortifying  their  bodies,  and  of  abftaiiiiPS  from  the 
iilb  of  flefli  and  wine,     Moiheim,  p.  310, 

y  3  The 
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c  HAP;      Xhe  Chriftians  were  not  lefs  averfe  to  the  bu- 

I ^ — i  finefs  than  to  the  pleafures  of  this  world.     The 

verfion  to  ^^^^^^^  of  our  perfpns  and  property  they  knew 
the  bufi-  not  how  to  rcconcile  with  the  patient  doctrine 
and  go-  which  enjoined  an  unlimited  forgivenefs  of  pall 
vernment.  injuries,  and  commanded  them  to  invite  the  re- 
petition of  frelh  infults.  Their  fimplicity  was 
offended  by  the  ufe  of  oaths,  by  the  pomp  of 
magiftracy,  and  by  the  aftive  contention  of  pub- 
lic life,  nor  could  their  humane  ignorance  be 
convinced,  that  it  was  lawful  on  any  occafion  to 
filed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures,  either  by 
the  fword  of  juftice,  or  by  that  of  warj  evert 
though  their  criminal  or  hoftile  attempts  Ihoulcl 
threaten  the  peace  and  fafety  of  the  whole  com- 
munity ""^  It  was  acknowledged,  that,  under  4 
lefs  perfedl  law,  the  powers  of  the  Jewilh  con-; 
ftitucion  had  been  exercifed,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Heaven,  by  infpired  prophets  and  by 
anointed  kings.  The  Chriftians  felt  and  con- 
fefled,  that  fuch  inflitutions  might  be  neceflary 
for  the  prefent  fyilem  of  the  world,  and  they 
cheerfully  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  their 
Pagan  governors.  But  while  they  inculcated  the 
maxims  of  paffive  obedience,  they  refufcd  to  take 
any  aftive  part  in  the  civil  adminifiration  or  the 
military  defence  of  the  empire.  Som.e  indul- 
gence might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  thofe  perfons 

100  See  the  Morale  cles  Peres.  The  fame  patient  principles  have 
been  reyivcd  lince  the  Reformation  by  the  Socinians,  the  modern 
Anabaptiftsj  and  the  Quakers.  Barclay,  the  apclogift  of  the  Qua- 
Jcers,  has  protefled  his  brethren,  by  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
ChriftianSj  p.  54.2 — 540. 

'    /  V/hOji 
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who,  before  their  converfion,  were  already  en-  ^  "v^,^* 
gaged  in  furh  violent  and  fanguinary  occupa- 
tions *""  j  but  it  was  impoffible  that  the  Chrif- 
tians,  without  renouncing  a  more  facred  duty,' 
could  affuine  the  charadler  offoldiers,  of  magif- 
trates,  or  of  princes  '°^  This  indolent,  or  even 
criminal  difregard  to  the  public  welfare,  expofed 
them  to  the  contempt  and  reproaches  of  the  Pa- 
gans, who  very  frequently  afked,  what  muft  be 
the  fate  of  the  empire,  attacked  on  every  fide  by 
the  barbarians,  if  all  mankind  fhould  adopt  the 
pufiUanimous  fentiments  of  the  new  fed  '°^  ? 
To  this  infulting  queftion  the  Chrillian  apolo^ 
gifts  returned  obfcure  and  jimbiguous  aniwers, 
as  they  were  unwilling  to  reveal  the  fecret  caufe 
of  their  fecurity  j  the  expedation  that,  before 
the  converfion  of  mankind  v/as  accomplifhed, 
war,  government,  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
world  itfelf,  would  be  no  more.  It  may  be  obr 
ferved,  that,  in  this  inftance  like  wife,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  firft  Chriftians  coincided  very  hap- 
pily with  their  religious  fcrupics,  and  that  their 
averfion  to  an  adive  life  contributed  rather  tq 
excufe  them  from  the  fervice,  than  to  exclude 
them  from  the  honours,  of  the  itate  and  army. 

Jot  Tertullian,  Apolqg.  c.  21.  De  Idolohtiil,  c.  17,  18.  Ovi- 
gen  contra  Celfuip,  1.  v.  p.  253.  1.  vii.  p.  348.  1.  viii.  p.  4'2'3— 
428. 

101  Tertullian  (de  Corona  Militls,  c.  11.)  fuggcils  to  them   tlie" 
expedient  of  deferting  j  a  counfel,  which,  it"  it  had  been  generally. 
Known,  was  not  veiy  proper  to  conciliate  tht  favour  ot  the  empe- 
rors towards  the  Chriftian  fe6t. 

«o3  As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  the  mutilated  rcprefcntation  of 
Origen  (1.  viii,  p.  423.)'  his  adverfary,  Celius,  had  urged  his  ohr 
ieftion  with  great  force  and  candour. 

■  Y  4  V.  But 
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^  ^y^^  ^-  V.  But  the  human  chara6ter,  however  it  may 
1 — y~-'  be  exalted  or  depreffed  by  a  temporary  enthu- 
Pj"^j^  fiafm,  will  return  by  degrees  to  its  proper. and 
^f''"Xf'-r   natural  level,  and  will  refume  thole  palTions  that 

TheClinl-  _  ^  _ 

tians  ac-  feciTi  the  moft  adapted  to  its  prefent  condition. 
govern-  The  primitive  Chriflians  were  dead  to  the  bufi- 
nientotthe  j^^f^  ^^^  pleafures  of  the  world;  but  their  love 
of  action,  which  could  never  be  entirely  extin- 
guifhed,  foon  revived,  and  found  a  new  occu- 
pation in  the  government  of  the  church.  A 
feparate  fociety,  which  attacked  the  eftablifhed 
religion  of  the  empire,  was  obliged  to  adopt 
Ibme  form  of  internal  policy,  and  to  appoint  a 
fufficient  number  of  minillers,  intruded  not  only 
with  the  fpiritual  functions,  but  even  with  the 
temporal  diredion  of  the  Chriftian  common- 
wealth. The  fafety  of  that  fociety,  its  honour, 
its  aggrandifement,  were  producflive,  even  in  thd*, 
moft  pious  minds,  of  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  fuch 
as  the  lirft  of  the  Romans  had  felt  for  the  repub- 
lic, and  fometimes,  of  a  fimilar  indifference,  in. 
the  ufe  of  whatever  means  might  probably  con- 
duce to  fo  defirable  an  end.  The  ambition  of 
raifmg  themfelves  or  their  friends  to  the  honours 
and  offices  of  the  church,  was  difguifed  by  the 
laudable  intention  of  devoting  to  the  public 
benefit,  the  power  and  confideration,  which,  for 
that  purpofe  only,  it  became  their  duty  to  folicit. 
In  the  exercife  of  their  fun6tions,  they  were  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  detedt  the  errors  of  herefy, 
or  the  arts  of  faftion,  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of 
perfidious  brethren,  to  ftigmatize  their  charac* 

3  ter8 
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ttrs  with  deferved    infamy,    and  to  expel  them  ^  ^^^  ^' 

from  the  bofom    of  a  focicty,  whole  peace  and  i ,r— ' 

happinefs  they  had  attempted  to  difturb.  The 
ecclefiaftical  governors  of  the  Chriftians  were 
taught  to  unite  the  wifdom  of  the  ferpent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  dove  ;  but  as  the  former 
was  refined,  fo  the  latter  was  infenfibly  corrupt- 
ed, by  the  habits  of  government.  In  the  church 
as  well  as  in  the  world,  the  perfons  who  were 
placed  in  any  public  (tation  rendered  themfelves 
confiderable  by  their  eloquence  and  firmnefs,  by 
iheir  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  by  their  dex- 
terity in  bufinefs  j  and  while  they  concealed  from 
others,  and  perhaps  from  themfelves,  the  fecret 
motives  of  their  conduct,  they  too  frequently 
relapfed  into  all  the  turbulent  pafilons  of  aftive 
life,  which  were  tinftured  with  an  additional  de- 
gree of  bitternefs  and  obflinacy  from  the  infufion 
of  fpiritual  zeal. 

The  government  of  the  church  has  often  been  itsprimi- 
the  fubjeft  as  well  as  the  prize  of  religious  con-  dom  and 
tention.      The    holtile   dilputants   of  Rome,  of  ''i"'^''^'' 
Paris,    of  Oxford,    and  of  Geneva,  have   alike 
ftruggled  to  reduce  the  primitive  and  apoftolic 
model  ''*,  to  the  refpedive  ftandards  of  their  own 
policy.     The  few  who  have  purfued-this  inquiry 
with  more  candour  and  impartiality,  are  of  opi- 

i°4  The  Arlftocratlcal  party  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England, 
has  (Irenuoufly  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  biftiops.  But  the 
Calviniftical  prefbyters  were  impatient  of  a  fuperior ;  and  the  Ro- 
man Pontiflf  refufed  to  acknowledge  an  equal.     See  Fra  Paolo. 

nion. 
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CHAP,  nion  '°%  that  the  apoftles  declined  the  office  of 
*— yl»^  legiflation,  and  rather  chofe  to  endure  feme  par-*' 
tial  fcandals   and  divifions,  than  to  exclude  the 
Chriftians  of  a  future    age    from  the   liberty  of 
varying  their  forms  of  ecclefiaftical  government 
according  to  the  changes  of  times  and  circum- 
>    ftances.      The   fcheme  of  policy,  which,  under 
their  approbation,  was  adopted  for  the  ufe  of  the' 
fird  century,  may  be  difcovered  from  the  prac- 
tice of  Jerufalem,    of  Ephefus,    or   of  Corinth,. 
The  focietics  which  were  inftituted  in  the  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire,  were  united  only  by  the 
ties   of  faith    and  charity.      Independence   and 
equality  formed  the  bafis  of  their  internal  con-^ 
ilitution.      The  want  of  difcipline  and   human 
learning  was  fuoplicd  by  the  occafional  afliftance 
of  the  prophets  '°^  who  were  called  to  that  func- 
tion  without   diftinftion    of  age,  of  fex,    or  of 
natural  abilities,  and  who,  as  often  as  they  felt 
the  divine  impulfe,  poured  forth  the  efFuhons  of 
the  fpirit  in  the  affembly  of  the  faithful.     But 
thefe  extraordinary  gifts  were  frequently  abufed 
or  mifapplied  by  the  prophetic  teachers.     They 
difplayed  them  at  an  improper  feafon,  prefump- 
tuoully  difturbed  the  fervice  of  the  affembly,  and 
by  their  pride  or  miftaken  zeal  they  introduced, 
particularly  into  the  apoilolic  church  of  Corinth, 
a  long   and    melancholy   train   of  diforders  ""^ 


107 


't^s  In  the  hiftory  cf  the  Chriftian  hierarchy,  I  have,  for  the  nioft, 
part,  followed  the  learned  and  candid  Moftieim. 

io6  For  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  church,  fee  Moiheim,  Dif- 
fertationes  ad  Hift.  Ecclef.  pertinentes,  torn.  il.  p.  133 — 208. 

»°7  See  the  epiftles  of  St,  Paul,  and  of  Clemens,  to  the  Corintlii- 
aiis. 
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As   the  inftitution  of  prophets   became  ufelefs,  CHAP. 

•    •  1    •  .      '        XV. 

and   even    pernicious,    their  powers  were  with-  l,  -,— .  j 

drawn,  and  their  office  abolifhed.  The  public 
funftions  of  religion  were  folely  intruded  to  the 
eflabliflied  minifters  of  the  church,  the  bijhops 
and  the  prejhyters -^  two  appellations  which,  in 
their  firft  origin,  appear  to  have  diftinguifhed 
the  fame  office  and  the  fame  order  of  perfons. 
The  name  of  Prefbyter  was  exprcffive  of  their 
age,  or  rather  of  their  gravity  and  v/ifdom.  The 
title  of  Bifhop  denoted  their  infpe(5lion  over  the 
faith  and  manners  of  the  Chriftians  who  were 
committed  to  their  paftoral  care.  In  proportion 
to  the  refpeflive  numbers  of  the  faithful,  a  larger 
or  fmaller  number  of  thefe  epif copal  pre/by isrs 
guided  each  infant  congregation  with  equal  au- 
thority, and  with  united  counfels  '°^ 

But  the  moft  perfe6l  equality  of  freedom  re-  infUttidou 
quires  the  direding  hand  of  a  fuperior  magifirate;  ^g  prefif* 
and  the  order  of  public  deliberations  ibon  intro-  ^.^"^^  '^^ 

the  coIle<Te 

duces  the  office  of  a  prefident,  invefted  at  leaft  of  prtiby"^ 
with  the  authority  of  colleding  the  fentiments, 
and  of  executing  the  refolutions,  of  the  aflembly, 
A  regard  for  the  public  tranquillity,  which  would 
fo  frequently  have  been  interrupted  by  annual  or 
by  occafional  elections,  induced  the  primitive 
Chriftians  to  conditute  an  honourable  and  per- 
petual magiftracy,  and  to  choofe  one  of  the  wifed 
and  mod  holy  among  their  prefbyters  to  execute, 
during  his  life,  the  duties  of  their  ecclefiaftical 
governor.     It  was  under  thefe  circumdances  that 

ic8  Hooker"'s  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,  1.  vii. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  lofty  title  of  Bifhop  began  to  raife  itfelf 
above  the  humble  appellation  of  prefbyter ;  and 
while  the  latter  remained  the  moft  natural  dif- 
tindlion  for  the  members  of  every  Chriftian 
fenate,  the  former  was  appropriated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  its  new  prefident  '°^  The  advantages  of 
this  epifcopal  form  of  government^  which  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  before  the  end  of  the 
firfl  century  "'^j  were  fo  obvious,  and  fo  impor- 
tant for  the  future  greatnefsj  as  well  as  the  pre- 
fent  peace,  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  was  adopted 
without  delay  by  all  the  focieties  which  were 
already  Icattered  over  the  empire,  had  acquired 
in  a  very  early  period  the  fandion  of  antiquity  "', 
and  is  ftill  revered  by  th«  moft  powerful  churches, 
both  of  the  Eaft  and  of  the  Weft,  as  a  primitive 
and  even  as  a  divine  eftabliftiment  "\  It  is 
iieedlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  pious  and  humble 

109  See  Jerome  ad  Titum,  c.  1.  and  Epiftol.  S5.  (in  the  Bene- 
■diftine  edition,  loi.)  and  the  elaborate  apology  of  Blondel,  pro 
fcntentia  Hieronymi.  The  ancient  ftate,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Je- 
rome, of  the  bilhop  and  prefbyters  of  Alexandria,  receives  a  re- 
jiiarkable  confirmation  fiom  the  patriarch  Eutichius  (Annal.  torn.  i. 
p.  330.  Vcrf.  PocockJ  ;  whofe  teftimony  I  know  not  how  to  rejeft, 
in  fpiteof  all  the  objeftions  of  the  learned  Pearfon  in  liis  Vindiciae 
Zgnatianx,  parti,  c.  11. 

»io  See  the  introduftion  to  the  Apocalypfe.  Bifiiops,  under  the 
name  of  angels,  were  already  inftituted  in  feven  cities  of  Afia.  And 
yet  the  epillle  of  Clemens  (which  is  probably  of  as  ancient  a  date) 
does  not  lead  us  to  difcover  any  traces  of  epifcopacy  either  at  Co- 
rinth or  Rome. 

'"  Nulla  Ecclefia  line  Eplfcopo,  has  been  a  fa^L  as  well  as  a 
inaxim  fince  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Irenxus. 

"^  After  we  have  paffed  the  difficulties  of  the  firft  century,  we 
find  the  epifcopal  government  univerfally  eftablifhed,  till  it  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  republican  genius  of  the  Swifs  and  German  re- 
formers. 

prefby- 
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prefbyters,  who  were  firft  dignified  with  the  epif-  ^^^^r^^ 

copal  title,  could   not  poflefs,  and  would  proba-  ' ^ — J> 

"bly  have   rejected,  the  power  and  pomp  whicli 
now  encircles  the  tiara  of  the  Ronnan  pontiff,  or 
the  mitre  of  a   Gernnan   prelate.     But  we  may- 
define,  in  a  few  words,   the  narrow  limits  of  their 
original  jurifdi(rtion,  which  was  chiefly  of  a  fpi- 
ritual,  though  in  fome  inftances  of  a  temporal^ 
nature  "\     It  confiiled   in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  facraments  and  difcipline  of  the  church,  the 
fuperintendency  of  religious  ceremonies,  which 
imperceptibly   increafed  in  number  and  variety, 
the    confecration   of  ecclefiallical   minifters,    to 
whom  the  bifhop  affigned  their  refpedive  func- 
tions, the  management  of  the  public  fund,   and 
the  determination  of  all  fuch  differences  as  the 
faithful  were  unwilling  to  expofe  before  the  tri- 
bunal   of  an  idolatrous  judge.     Theie   powers, 
during  a  fhort  period,  were  exercifed  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  prefbyteral  college,  and  v/ith 
the  confent  and  approbation  of  the  affembly  of 
Chriftians.      The   primitive    bifliops   were    con- 
fidered  only  as  the  firft  of  their  equals,  and  the 
honourable  fervants  of  a  free  people.     Whenever 
the  epifcopal  chair  became  vacant  by  death,   a 
new  prefident  was  chofen  among  the  prefbyters 
by  the  fuffrage  of  the  whole  congregation,  every 

*'J  See  Mofheim  in  the  firll  and  fecond  centuries.  Ignatius  (ad 
Smymseos,  c.  3,  Sec.)  is  fond  of  exalting  the  epifcopal  di^iity. 
Xe  Clerc  (Hift-.  Ecclef.  p.  569.)  very  bluntly  cenfuies  his  conduct. 
Mofheirti,  with  a  more  critical  judgment  (p.  161.),  fufpe^ls  the  pa^. 
rity  even  of  the  fmaller  epiftlcs. 

member 
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CHAP,  member  of  which  fuppofed  himfelf  invelled  with 
1— -v-^  ^  facred  and  facerdotal  charafter  "*. 
Provincial  Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  conftitution  by 
which  the  Chriftians  were  governed  more  than 
an  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  apoflles. 
Every  fociety  formed  within  itfelf  a  feparate  and 
independent  republic  :  and  although  the  moft 
diftant  of  thefe  little  Hates  maintained  a  mutual 
ds  well  as  friendly  intercourfe  of  letters  and  depu- 
tations, the  Chriflian  world  was  not  yet  conneft- 
ed  by  any  fupreme  authority  or  legiflative  affem- 
bly.  As  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  were  gra- 
dually miultiplied,  they  difcovered  the  advantages 
that  might  refult  from  a  clofer  union  of  their 
interefl:  and  defigns.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fecond  century,  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Afia 
adopted  the  ufeful  inftitutions  of  provincial  fy- 
nods,  and  they  may  juftly  be  fuppofed  to  have 
borrowed  the  model  of  a  reprefentative  council 
from  the  celebrated  examples  of  their  own  coun- 
try, the  Amphidyons,  the  Achasan  league,  or 
the  afiemblies  of  the  Ionian  cities.  It  was  foon 
eftablifhed  as  a  cuftom  and  as  a  law,  that  the 
bifliops  of  the  independent  churches  (hould  meet 
in  the  capital  of  the  province  at  the  dated  periods 
of  fpring  and  autumn.  Their  deliberations  were 
aflifted  by  the  advice  of  a  few  diftinguiHied 
prefbyters,  and  moderated  by  the  prefence  of  a 

"4  Nonne  et  Laid  facerdotes  fumus  ?  Tcrtullian,  Exhort,  ad 
paftitat.  c.  7.  As  the  human  heart  is  ftill  the  lame,  leveral  of  the 
obfervations  which  Mr.  ^Hu;ne  has  made  on  Enthufiafm  (EfTays, 
vol.  i.  p.  76,  quarto  edit.},  may  be  applied  even  to  real  infpiration. 

lifteninff 
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iiftenina:   multitude  *'^      Their    decrees,  which  C  hap. 

^  A.V. 


were  ftyled  Canons,   regulated  every  important  v ^^«^ 

cpntroveriy  of  faith  and  difcipline  j  and  it  was 
natural  to  believe  that  a  liberal  effufion  of  the 
holy  fpirit  would  be  poured  on  the  united  afiem- 
bly  of  the  delegates  of  the  Chriftian  people. 
The  inftitution  of  fynods  was  fo  v/ell  fuited  to 
private  ambition  and  to  public  interell,  that  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  years  it  was  received  through- 
out the  whole  empire.     A  rea;ular  correfpondence  ^""'^  ^^ 

,  I  •       •    1  . ,       the  churclu 

was  eitablifned  between  the  provincial  councils, 
which  mutually  communicated  and  approved 
their  refpedive  proceedings  j  and  the  catholic 
church  foon  aflumed  the  form,  and  acquired  the 
(irength,  of  a  great  foederaiive  republic  "^ 

As  the  legiflative  authority  of  the  particular  Vropxf^iat' 
churches  was  infenfibly  fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of  authSity, 
councils,  the  biihops  obtained  by  their  alliance 
a  much  larger  fhare  of  executive  and  arbitrary 
power ;  and  as  foon  as  they  were  connected  by  a 
fenfe  of  their  common  intereft,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  attack,  with  united  vigour,  the  original 
rights  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  prelates 
of  the  third  century  imperceptibly  changed  the 
language  of  exhortation  into  that  of  command, 
fcattered    the   feeds  of   future   ufurpations,  and 

•'5  A6la  Concil.  Carthag.  apud  Cyprian.  Edit.  Fell,  p.  158. 
This  council  was  compofed  of  elghty-lcvcn  bifhops  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  Africa;  fome  prcfbyters  and 
deacons  afTifted  at  the  affembly  ;  pncfente  plebis  maxima  parte. 

116  Aguntur  prxterea  per  Grascias  illas,  certis  in  locis  concilia, 
&c.  Tertullian  de  Jejuniis,  c.  13.  The  African  mentior.s  it  as 
a'  recent  and  foreign  inditution.  The  coalition  of  the  Chriftian 
churches  i$  very  ably  explained  by  Moflieim,  p.  164—170. 

I  fupplied, 
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CHAP,  fupplied,  by  fcripture  allegories  and  declamatory 
rhetoric,  their  deficiency  of  force  and  of  reafon«/ 
They  exalted  the  unity  and  power  of  the  churchy- 
as  it  was  reprefented  in  the  episcopal  office,' 
of  which  every  bifhop  enjoyed  an  equal  and  un- 
divided portion  "^  Princes  and  magiflrates,  it 
was  often  repeated,  might  boaft  an  earthly  claim 
to  a  tranfitory  dominion  :  it  was  the  epifcopal 
authority  alone  which  was  derived  from  the  deity, 
and  extended  itfelf  over  this  and  over  another 
world.  The  bifhops  were  the  vicegerents  of 
Chrift,  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  apoftles,  and  the 
myftic  fubilitutes  of  the  high  priefl  of  the  Mo- 
faic  law.  Their  exclufive  privilege  of  confer- 
ring the  facerdotal  character,  invaded  the  freedom 
both  of  clerical  and  of  popular  elections ;  and 
if,  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  church,  they  ftill 
confulted  the  judgment  of  the  prefbyters,  or  the 
inclination  of  the  people,  they  mofl  carefully  in- 
culcated the  merit  of  fuch  a  voluntary  conde- 
fcenfion.  The  bifhops  acknowledged  the  fuprem.e 
authority  which  refided  in  the  aflembly  of  their 
brethren;  but  in  the  government  of  his  peculiar' 
diocefe,  each  of  them  exafted  from  h\s  flock  the 
fame  implicit  obedience  as  if  that  favourite  me- 
taphor had  been  literally  juft,  and  as  if  the  fhep- 
herd  had  been  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than 
that  of  his  fheep  "*.     This  obedience,  however, 

ii?  Cyprian,  in  his  admired  treatlfe  De  Uiiitate  Ecclefias,  p,  75—. 
86. 

118  We  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Cyprian's  conduft,  of 
his  doftrine,  and  of  his  Epiftles.  Le  Clerc,  in  a  fhort  life  of  Cyprian 
(Bibliotheque  Univerfclle,  torn.  xii.  p.  207 — 378.),  has  laid  him 
cpen  with  great  fieedom  and  accuracy. 

was 
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was  not  impofed  without  fome  efforts  on  one  chap. 
fide,  and  fome  refiftance  on  the  other.  The  de- 
mocratical  part  of  the  conftitution  was.  In  many 
places,  very  warmly  fupported  by  the  zealous  of 
interefled  oppofition  of  the  inferior  clergy.  But 
their  patriotifm  received  the  ignominious  epi- 
thets of  fa6lion  and  fchifm  j  and  the  epifcopal 
caufe  was  indebted  for  its  rapid  progrefs  to  the 
labours  of  many  aftive  prelates,  who,  like  Cy- 
prian of  Carthage,  could  reconcile  the  arts  of 
the  mod  ambitious  flatefman  with  the  Chriftian 
t^irtues  which  feem  adapted  to  the  character  of 
I  faint  and  martyr  "". 


The  fame  caufes  which  at  firft  had  deftroyed  Pre-emJ- 

ce  or 

tan 
churches. 


the  equality  of  the  prefiDyters,  introduced  among  the'^^^ 
the  biil-iops  a  pre-eminence  of  rank,  and  from  P.°J^'^" 
:hence  a  fuperiority  of  jurifdi<flion.  As  often  as 
n  the  fpring  and  autumn  they  met  in  provincial 
ynod,  the  difference  of  perfonal  merit  and  re- 
Dutation  was  very  fenfibly  felt  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  affembly,  and  the  multitude  was  go- 
verned by  the  wifdom  and  eloquence  of  the  few. 
But  the  order  of  public  proceedings  required  a 
aiore  regular  and  lefs  invidious  diftinflion  j  thtf 
office  of  perpetual  prefidents  in  the  councils  of 
each  province,  was  conferred  on  the  billiops  of 
the  principal  city,  and  thefe  afpiring  prelates, 
who  foon  acquired  the  lofty  titles  of  Metropo- 

"9  If  Novatus,  FelicHTimus,  &c.  w-hom  tlie  bifliop  of  Carthage 

■xptUed  from  his  church,  and  from   Africa,  were  not  the  mo(t  de- 

•le  monfters  of  wickednefs,  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  muft  occafion- 

oave  prevailed  over  his  veracity.     For  a  very  juft  account  of 

obfcure  quarrels,  fee  Moflieim,  p.  497 — 51Z. 

Vol.  II.  Z  litans 
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^%y^'  litans  and  Primates,  fecretly  prepared  themfelves 

« ^_--w  to  ufurp  over  their  epifcopal  brethren  the  fame 

authority  which  the  bifhops  had  fo  lately  aflumed 
above  the    college  of  prefbyters '*°.     Nor  was  it 
long  before  an  emulation  of  pre-eminence  and 
power  prevailed  among  the  metropolitans  them- 
felves, each  of  them  affeding  to  difplay,  in  the 
moil  pompous  terms,  the  temporal  honours  and 
advantages  of  the  city  over  which  he  prefided  j 
the  numbers  and  opulence  of  the  Chriftians,  who 
were  fubjeifl  to  their  paftoral  carej  the  faints  and 
martyrs  who  had  arifen   among  them,    and  the 
purity  with  which  they  preferved   the  tradition 
of  the  faith,  as  it  had  been  tranfmitted  through 
a  feries  of  orthodox   bidiops  from  the  apoftle  or 
the  apoilolic  difciple,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
their  church  was  afcribed  '"'.     From  every  caufe 
either  of  a  civil  or  of  an  ecclefiaftical  nature,  it 
was   eafy  to  forefee  that  Rome  muft  enjoy  th& 
refpedl,    and  would  foon  claim  the  obedience, 
Ambition   of  the   provinces.     The   fociety  of  the  faithful 
Roman       bore  a  juft  proportion  to  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pontiff,       pjj.g  .  ^j^j  j.|^g   Roman   church  was  the  greateftj 
the  moft  numerous,  and,  in  regard  to  the  Weftj 
the  mod   ancient  of  all   the  Chriflian  eftablifh- 
ments,  many  of  which  had  received  their  reli- 
gion from  the  pious  labours  of  her  mifllonaries. 
Inftead  of  one  apoftolic  founder,  the  utmoft  boafl 

izo  Moflieim,  p.  269.  574.  Dupin,  Antiquoe  Ecclef.  Difciplu) 
p,  19,  20. 

lii  Tertullian,  in  a  diftinfl  treatife,  has  pleaded  againft  the  he 
retics,  the  i-ight  of  prefcription^  AS  it  was  held  by  the  apoftoli 
churches, 

0; 
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of  Antioch,  of  Ephefus,  or  of  Corinth,  the  ^x^^* 
banks  of  the  Tyber  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  ^  -i/-  H 
honoured  with  the  preaching  and  mr.rtyrdom  of 
the  (tvo  moft  eminent  among  the  apoftles'"; 
and  the  bifhops  of  Rome  very  prudently  claimed 
the  inheritance  of  whatfoever  prerogatives  were 
attributed  either  to  the  perfon  or  to  the  office 
of  St.  Peter  '"•.  The  biihops  of  Italy  and  of 
the  provinces  were  difpofed  to  allow  them  a 
primacy  of  order  and  afibciation  (fuch  was  their 
;^ery  accurate  expreffion)  in  the  Chriflian  arifto- 
:racy  "\  But  the  power  of  a  monarch  was  re- 
eded with  abhorrence,  and  the  afpiring  genius 
if  Rome  experienced  fi'om  the  nations  of  Afia 
ind  Africa,  a  more  vigorous  refiftance  to  her 
piritual,  than  fhe  had  formerly  done  to  her  tem- 
poral, dominion.  The  patriotic  Cyprian,  who 
■uled  with  the  moll  abfolute  fway  the  church, 
)f  Carthage  and  the  provincial  fynods,  oppofed 

*»*  The  journey  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  is  mentioned  by  moft  of  the 
indents  (lee  Euleblus,  ii.  25. )>  maintalntd  by  all  the  catholics, 
dlowed  by  fome  protellants  (fee  Pearfon  and  Dodwell  de  Succeff". 
Spifcop.  Roman.),  but  has  been  vigoroufly  attacked  by  Spunheim, 
(Mifcellanea  Sacra,  iii.  3.).  According  to  f^her  Hardouin,  the 
oionks  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  conipofed  the^ntld,  repre- 
fented  St.  Peter  under  the  allegorical  charafter  of  the  IVojan 
lero. 

»*3  It  is  in  French  only,  that  the  famous  allufion  to  St,.  Peter's 
lame  is  exadl.     Tu  es  PUne  et  fur  cette  fierre. — The  lame  is  im- 
•crfeft  in  Greek.,  Latin,  Italian,  Sec.  and  totally  unintelligible  in   «A  l»  nun-  ut^rJ  t 
tur  Teutonic  languages.  t  /♦er'fetA'  i^iv^r^C/K" 

"4  Irenjeus  adv.   Kerefes,    iii.  3.     Tertullian  de  Prfcfcription.  1/ 

:.  36,  and  Cyprian  Epiilol.  27.  55.  71.  75.  Le  Clcrc  (Hill.  Ec-r. 
:lef.  p.  764,)  and  Molheim  (p.  258.  578.)  labour  in  tlje  interpre- 
ation  of  thcfe  paiTages.  But  the  looie  and  rhetorical  ftyk-  of  the 
sthers  often  appears  favoyrable  to  the  pretenfions  of  Rome. 

Z  2  with 
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^  ^^^'  with  refolution  and  fuccefs  the  ambition  of  the 
V — ^ — I  Ronrian  pontiff,  artfully  connefted  his  own  caufe 
with  that  of  the  eaftern  bifliopSj  and,  like  Han- 
nibal, fought  out  new  allies  in  the  heart  of 
Afla'"^  If  this  Punic  war  was  carried  on  with- 
out any  effufion  of  blood,  it  was  owing  much 
lefs  to  the  moderation  than  to  the  weaknefs  of 
the  contending  prelates.  Invedives  and  excom- 
munications were  their  only  weapons  j  and  thefe^. 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  whole  controverfy, 
they  hurled  againfl  each  other  with  equal  fury 
and  devotion..  The  hard  neceflity  of  cenfuring 
either  a  pope,  or  a  faint  and  martyr,  drftreffes 
the  modern  catholics,-  whenever  they  are  obliged 
to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  difpute,  in  which 
the  champions  of  religion  indulged  fuch  pafTions 
as  feem  much  more  adapted  to  the  fenate  or  to 
the  camp  "^ 
laity  and  The  ptogrcfs  of  the  ecclefiaftical  authority 
e'eigy.  gave  birth  to  the  memorable  diflin6tion  of  the 
laity  and  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  "^  The  former  of 
thefe  appellations  comprehended  the  body  of  the 
Chriftian  people  ;  the  latter,  according  to  the 
iignification  of  the  word,    was  appropriated   tc 

the  chofen  portion  that  had  been  fee  apart  foi 

* 

^-5  See  the  fharp  epiftle  from  Firniilianus  bifhop  of  Csefarea,  t( 
Stephen  bifhop  of  Rome,  ap.  Cyprian.  Epiftol.  75. 

ii6  Concerning  this  difpute  of  the  re-baptifm  of  heretics  ;  f&i 
the  epiftles  of  Cyprian,  and  the  feventh  bock  of  Eufebius. 

*-7  For  the  origin  of  thefe  words,  fee  Moflieim,  p.  141.  Span, 
heim,  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  p.  633.  The  diftindion  of  Qirus  and  Laitu 
was  eftabliihed  before  the  time  of  TertuUian. 
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the  fervice  of  reii^^ion  ;    a  celebrated   order  of  C  H  A  P. 

.  XV. 

'men   which    has  furnilhcd  the   molt  irnportant,         ,-•  ' 
though  not  always   the  mod  edifying,    fiibje6ls 
for   modern    hiftory.      Their   mutual    hodilities 
fometimes    difturbed    the   peace  of    the    infant 
church,  but  their  zeal  and  activity  were  united 
in   the  common  caufe,  and   the  love  of  power, 
which  (under   the  mod   artful    difguifes)  could 
infinuate  itfelf  into  the   breads  of  bifliops  and 
martyrs,  animated  them  to  increafe  the  number 
of  their  fubje6ts,    and  to  enlarge   the  limits   of 
the  Chridian  empire.     They  were   deditute  of 
any   temporal  force,   and   they   WTre  for  a  long 
time  difcouraged  and  oppreffed.,  rather   than  af- 
fided,  by  the  civil  magidratej  hut  they  had  ac- 
quired,   and  they   employed    within    their  own 
fociety,  the   two  mod   efficacious  indruments  of 
government,  rewards  and  punidimentsj  the  for- 
mer derived  from  the  pious -liberality,  the  latter 
from  the  devout  apprehenfions,  of  the  faithful. 

1.  The  community  of  goods,    which   had    fo  oblations 
agreeably  amufed    the   imagination  of  Plato'",  jTueofThe 
and  vv'hich  fubfided  in  fome  degree  among  the  '^'^""h. 
auder^  feft  of  the  Eflenians'"^,  was  adopted  for 
a  diort  time  in  the  primitive  church.     The  fer- 
vour of  the   fird   prolelvtes  prompted   them   to 
fell    thofe   worldly   podeffions,    which   they   de- 

**8  The  community  inftituted  by  Plato,  is  more  perfeft  than  that 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  had  imagined  for  his  Utopia.  The  com- 
munity of  women,  and  that  of  temporal  goods,  may  be  confidered 
as  infeparabJe  parts  of  the  fame  fyllem. 

"9  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  xvin.  z.     Philo,  de  Vit.  Contemplativ. 

Z  3  fpifed^ 
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C  HAP.  fpifed,  to  lay   the  price  of  them   at  the  feet  of 
the  apofties,  and  to  content  themfelves  with  re- 
ceiving an  equal  ihare  out  of  the  general  diftribu- 
tion  '^°.     The  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
relaxed,  and  gradually  abolifned  this   generous 
inftitution,  which,  in  hands  lefs  pure  than  thofe 
of  the  apoftles,  would  too  foon  have  been  cor- 
rupted and  abufed  by  the  returning  felfifhnefs  of 
human  natures  and  the  converts  who  embraced 
the  new  religion   were  permitted  to  retain   the 
pofTenion  of  their  patrimony,  to  receive  legacies 
and   inheritances,  and  to  increafe  their  feparaue 
property  by   all   the  lawfoi   means  of  trade  and 
induftry.      Inilead   of  an    abfolute   facrifice,    a 
moderate  proportion   was  accepted   by   the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  gofpel  j    and   in  their  weekly,  or 
monthlv  afiemblies,  every  believer,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occafion,  and  the  meafure  of 
his  wealth  and   piety,    prefented  his  voluntary 
offering   for    the  ufe  of   the    common    fund  '^'. 
Nothing,  however  inconfiderable,   was  refufed  j 
but   it  was  diligently   inculcated,    that,    in    the 
article  of  Tythes,    the  Mofaic  law  was  ftill  of 
divine  obligation  ;  and  that  fince  the  Jews,  under 
a  lefs  perfect   difcipline,  had  been   commanded 
to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that  they    poffeffed, 
it  would  become  the  difciples  of  Chrift  to  diilin- 
guiili  themfelves  by  a  fuperior  degree  of  libe- 

130  See  the  A6ls  of  the  Apoftles,  c.  2.  4.,  5.  with  Grotius's 
Commentary.  Mofheim,  in  a  particular  clificrialion,  attacks  the 
common  opinion  with  very  iuconclufive  arguments. 

«5i  Juftin  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major,  c.  89.  Tertullian,  Apolog, 
c.  39. 

rality. 
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rality '^*,  and  to  acquire  fome  merit  by  refign-  ^  ^^^' 
ing  a  fuperfluous  trealure,  which  muft  lb  foon  t. —,,— ,,; 
be  annihilated  with  the  world  itfelf '".  It  is 
ahnofl:  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  revenue 
of  each  particular  church,  which  was  of  fo  un- 
certain and  flu6tuating  a  nature,  mull  have  varied 
•with  the  poverty  or  the  opulence  of  the  faithful, 
as  they  were  difperfed  in  obfcure  villages,  or 
collefted  in  the  great  cities  of  the  enapire.  In 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius,  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  magiilrates,  that  the  Chriftians  of 
Rome  were  polfeired  of  very  confiderable  wealthy 
that  velTels  of  gold  and  filver  were  ufed  in  their 
religious  worfhip,  and  that  many  among  their 
profelytes  had  fold  their  lands  and  houfes  to 
increafe  the  public  riches  of  the  fed,  at  the 
expence,  indeed,  of  their  unfortunate  children, 
who  found  themfelves  beggars,  becaufe  their 
parents  had   been   faints  ''\      We  fliould   liften 

with 

'5»  Irenaeus  ad  Haeief.  1,  iv.  c.  27.  34.  Origen  In  Num.  Hpm.  ii. 
Cyprian  de  Unitat.  Ecclef,  Conltitut.  Apoftol.  1.  ii.  c.  34,  35.- 
with  the  notes  of  Cotelerius.  The  Conftitutions  introduce  this  di- 
vine precept,  by  declaring  that  priefts  are  as  iruch  above  kings, 
as  the  foul  is  above  the  bqdy.  Among  the  tythable  articles,  they 
enumerate  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  wool.  On  this  interefting  fubjeft, 
confult  Pricieaux's  Hillory  of  'I'ythes,  and  Fra-Paolo  delle  Materia 
JBeneficiarie  j  t\vo  writers  of  a  very  different  chara6ler. 

'33  The  fame  opinion  which  prevailed  about  the  year  one  thou- 
f^nd,  was  productive  of  the  fame  effects.     Moft  of  the  Donations 
e;cprefs   their  motive,    "  appropinquante  mundi   fine."     See  Mo- 
/jjcim's  General  Hillory  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p,  457. 
'3+  Tum  fumma  cura  elt  fratribus 
(Ut  fermo  teftatur  loquax.) 

Offerre,  fundis  venditis  v 

Seftertiorum  millia. 

Z  4  Addiaa 
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^  ^v  ^'  ^^""^  diilruft  to  the  fufpicions  of  ftrangers  and 
V-,— y — '  enemies  :  on  this  occafion,  however,  they  receive 
a  very  fpecious  and  probable  colour  from  the 
two  following  circumftances,  the  only  ones  that 
have  reached  our  knowledge,  which  define  any 
precife  fums,  or  convey  any  diftintl  idea.  Al- 
moft  at  the  fame  period,  the  bilhop  of  Carthage, 
from  a  fociety  lefs  opulent  than  that  of  Rome, 
collefted  an  hundred  thoufand  fefterces  (above 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  fterling),  on  a 
fudden  call  of  charity  to  redeem  the  brethren  of 
Numidia,  who  had  been  carried  away  captives 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  defert '".  About  an 
hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Decius,  the 
Roman  church  had  received,  in  a  fingle  dona- 
tion, the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  fefterces 
from  a  ftranger  of  Pontus,  who  propofed  to  fix 
his  refidence  in  the  capital  '^''.  Thefe  oblations, 
for  the  mod  part,  were  made  in  money  j    nor 

Addifta  avorum  prsedia 
Fcedis  fub  au£lionibu6, 
Succefibr  exheres  gemit 
Sanctis  egens  Parentibus. 
Hacc  occuluntur  abditis 
Ecclefiarum  in  Angulis : 
.  Et  fumma  pietas  creditur 

Nudare  dulces  liberos. 

Prudent,  mfi  ci^amv.     Hymn.  2, 
The  fubfequent  conduft  of  the  deacon  Laurence,  only  proves  how 
proper  a  ufe  was  made  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church  ;  it  was 
undoubtedly  very  confiderable  j  but  Fra- Paolo   (c.  3.)  appears  to" 
exaggerate,  when   he   fuppofes,    that  the   fuccefTors   of  Commodus 
were  urged  to  perfecute  the  Chriftians  by  their  own  avarice,  or  that 
of  their  Praetorian  praefefts. 
»?5  Cyprian.  Epiftol.  6a. 
JJS  TertuUian  de  Prefcriptione,  c.  30, 

was 
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was  the  fociety  of  Chriftians  either  defirous  or 
capable  of  acquiring,  to  any  confiderable  degree, 
the  incumbrance  of  landed  property.  It  had 
been  provided  by  feveral  laws,  which  were 
jcnafled  with  the  fame  defign  as  our  flatutes  of 
mortmain,  that  no  real  eftates  fhould  be  given  or 
bequeathed  to  any  corporate  body,  without  either 
a  fpecial  privilege  or  a  particular  difpenfation 
from  the  emperor  or  from  the  fenate  *"  j  who 
were  feldom  difpofed  to  grant  them  in  favour  of 
a  fed,  at  firft  the  objedt  of  their  contempt,  and 
at  lafl  of  their  fears  and  jealoufy.  A  tranfaclion 
however  is  related  under  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  which  difcovers  that  the  reflraint  was 
fometimes  eluded  or  fufpended,  and  that  the 
Chriftians  were  permitted  to  claim  and  to  polTefs 
lands  within  the  limits  of  Rome  itfelf '^'.  The 
progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  civil  confufion 
of  the  empire,  contributed  to  relax  the  feverity 
of  the  laws,  and   before  the  clofe  of  the  third  / 

century  many  confiderable  eftates  were  beftowed 
on  the  opulent  churches  of  Rome,  Milan,  Car- 
thage, Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  the  other  great 
cities  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 

The  biftiop   was   the    natural  fteward  of  the   Diftiibu- 
jchurch  i    the  public  rtock  was  intruded   to  his 


revenue. 


^37  Diocletian  gave  a  refciipt,  which  is  only  a  declaration  of 
the  old  law;  "  Collegium,  fi  nullo  fpeciali  piiviiegio  fubnixum 
fit,  haereditatem  capere  non  poflTe,  dubium  non  eft.'"  Fia-Paolo 
(c.  4.)  thinks  that  thefe  regulations  had  been  much  negle(!iled  fince 
the  reign  of  Valerian. 

'J"  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  131.  The  ground  had  been  public;  and 
was  now  difputeci  between  the  fociety  of  Chriftians,  and  that  of 
jbutchers, 

care 
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C  HAP,  care  without  account  or  controul j  the  prefbyters 
were  confined  to  their  fpiritual  functions,  and 
the  more  dependent  order  of  deacons  was  folely 
employed  in  the  management  and  diftribution  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  revenue  '^'.  If  we  may  give 
credit  to  the  vehement  declamations  of  Cyprian, 
there  were  too  many  among  his  African  brethren, 
who,  in  the  execution  of  their  charge,  violated 
tvery  precept,  not  only  of  evangelic  perfedion, 
but  even  of  moral  virtue.  By  fome  of  thefe  un- 
faithful ftevvards  the  riches  of  the  church  were 
laviflied  in  fenfual  pleafures,  by  others  they  were 
perverted  to  the  purpofes  of  private  gain,  of 
fraudulent  purchafes,  and  of  rapacious  ufury  '*". 
But  as  long  as  the  contributions  of  the  Chriftian 
people  were  free  and  unconftrained,  the  abufe  of 
their  confidence  could  not  be  very  frequent,  and 
the  general  ufes  to  which  their  liberality  was 
applied,  reflefled  honour  on  the  religious  fociety. 
A  decent  portion  was  referved  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  bifhop  and  his  clergy ;  a  fufficient 
fum  was  allotted  for  the  expences  of  the  public 
worlhip,  of  which  the  feafts  of  love,  the  agap^, 
as  they  were  called,  conftituted  a  very  pleafing 
part.  The  whole  remainder  was  the  facred  pa- 
trimony of  the  poor.  According  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  bifhop,  it  was  diftributed  to  fupporc 
widows  and  orphans,  the  lame,  the  fick,  and  the 
aged  of  the  community;  to  comfort  ftrangers 
and  pilgrims,  and  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of 

»J9  Conftitut.  Apoftol.  ii.  35. 

140  Cvprian  de  Lapfis,  p.  89.     Epiftol.  65.     The  charge  Is  con« 
firmed  by  the  19th  and  zoth  canon  of  the  council  of  Illiberis. 

7  prifoners 
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prlfoners    and    captives,    more    efpecially   whf*nCHAP. 
their  fufFerings  had  been  occafioned  by  their  firm  « 

attachment  to  the  caufe  of  rtrligion  '*\     A  ge- 
nerous   intercourfe  of   charity    united    the   moft 
diftant  provinces,  and  the  fmailer  congregations 
-were  cheerfully  affiited  by  the  alms  of  their  more 
opulent  brethren  '■^\     Such  an  inftitution,  which 
paid  lefs  regard  to  the  merit  than  to  the  diftrefs 
of  the  obje(5l,  very   materially   conduced  to  the 
progrefs  of  Chriftianity.     The  Pagans,  who  were 
adluated  by  a  fenfe  of  humanity,  while  they  de- 
rided the  dodrines,  acknowledged  the   benevo- 
lence, of  the  new  fed:  '*\     The  pro!pe6t  of  im- 
mediate relief  and  of  future  protection  allured 
into  its  hofpitable  bofom  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  whom  the  negled:  of  the  world  would 
have  abandoned  to  the  miferies  of  want,  of  fick- 
nefs,  and  of  old  age.     There  is  fome  reafon  like- 
wife  to  believe,  that  great  numbers  of  infants, 
who,  according  to  the  inhuman  pradice  of  the 
times,  had  been  expofed  by  their  parents,  were 
frequently   refcued  from   death,    baptifed,    edu- 
cated, and  maintained  by  the  piety  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,    and  at  the  expence  of  the  public   trea-, 
fure  '**. 

11.  It 

'4'  Sec  the  apologies  of  Juftin,  Tertullian,  Sec. 

'41  The  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  Romans  to  their  moft  diftant 
brethren,  is  gratefully  celebi-ated  by  Dionyfius  of  Corinth,  ap.  Eu- 
fcb.  1.  iv.  c.  Z3. 

'45  See  Lucian  in  Peregrin.  Julian  (Epift,  49.)  feems  mortified, 
that  the  Chrirtian  charity  maintains  not  only  their  own,  but  likewife 
the  heathen  poor. 

'44  Such,  at  leaft,  has  been  the  laudable  conduft  of  more  modern 
mifiionaiies,  under  the  fame  circumftances.    Above  three  thoufand 

new-born 
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CHAP. 
XV. 


II.  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  focietjr 
to  exclude   from  its   communion    and  benefits, 
fuch  among  its  members  as  rejed  or  violate  thofe 
regulations  which  have  been  eftabliflied  by  ge- 
neral confent.     In  the  cxercife  of  this    power, 
the  cenfures  of  the  Chriftian  church  were  chiefly, 
directed  againft  fcandalous  finners^  and  particu- 
larly thofe  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of  fraud, 
or  of  incontinence;  againft  the  authors,  or  the 
followers  of  any   heretical    opinions  which   had 
been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  epifco- 
pal  order;    and  againft  thofe   unhappy  perfons, 
who,  whether  from  choice  or  from  compulfion, 
had   polluted  themfelvcs  after  their  baptifm  by 
any  ad  of  idolatrous  worftiip.     The  confequences 
of  excommunication  were  of  a  temporal  as  well 
as  a   fpiritual    nature.      The    Chriftian   againft 
whom  it  was  pronounced,  was  deprived  of  any 
part  in  the  oblations  of  the  faithful.     The  ties 
both  of  religious  and  of  private  friendfhip  were 
dilTolved :  he  found  himfelf  a  profane  object  of 
abhorrence   to  the   perfons   whom   he  the  moft 
efteemed,  or  by  v/hom  he  had  been  the  moft 
tenderly    beloved ;    and  as  far  as  an   expulfioa 
from  a  refpeftable  fociety  could  imprint  on  his 
charafler  a  mark  of  difgrace«  he  was  fhunned  or 
fufpe<fled  by  the  generality  of  mankind.     The 
lituation  of  thefe  unfortunate  exiles  was  in  itfelf 
very  painful  and  melancholy ;  but,  as  it  ufually 
happens,  their  apprehenfions  far  exceeded  their 

new-bom  infants  are  annually  expofed  in  the  ftreets  of  Pekin.  See 
Le  Comte  Memoires  fur  la  Chine,  and  the  Recherches  fur  les  Chi^ 
nois  et  les  Egyptiens,  torn,  i,  p.  6i, 

fuffer'* 
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fufrerings.  The  benefits  of  the  Chriftian  com-  ^^^^* 
munion  were  thofe  of  eternal  life,  nor  could  they 
erafe  from  their  minds  the  awful  opinionj  that 
to  thofe  ecclefiaftical  governors  by  whom  they 
were  condemned,  the  Deity  had  committed  the 
keys  of  Hell  and  of  Paradife.  The  heretics,  in- 
deed, who  might  be  fupported  by  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  their  intentions,  and  by  the  flattering 
hope  that  they  alone  had  difcovered  the  true 
path  of  falvation,  endeavoured  to  regain,  in  their 
feparate  aflemblies,  thofe  comforts,  temporal  as 
well  as  fpiritual,  which  they  no  longer  derived 
from  the  great  fociety  of  Chriftians.  But  almoft 
all  thofe  who  had  relu6lantly  yielded  to  the  power 
of  vice  or  idolatry,  were  fenfible  of  their  fallen 
condition,  and  anxioufly  defirous  of  being  re- 
ilored  to  the  benefits  of  the  Chriflian  commu- 
nion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  thefe  peni- 
tents, two  oppofite  opinions,  the  one  of  juftice, 
the  other  of  mercy,  divided  the  primitive  church. 
The  more  rigid  and  inflexible  cafuiflis  refufed 
them  for  ever,  and  without  exception,  the 
meanefl:  place  in  the  holy  community,  which 
they  had  difgraced  or  defertcd,  and  leaving  them 
to  the  remorfe  of  a  guilty  confcience,  indulged 
them  only  with  a  faint  ray  of  hope,  that  the 
contrition  of  their  life  and  death  might  pofllbly 
be  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Being'**.     A  milder 

*4S  The  Montanlfts  an;l  the  Novatians,  who  adhered  to  this  opi- 
nion with  the  greatell  rigour  and  obftinacy,  found  themfelves  at  laft 
in  the  number  of  excommunicated  heretics.  See  the  learned  and 
copious  MoHieim,  Secul.  ii.  and  iii. 

fentiment 
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^  ^^  ^-  fentiment  was  embraced  in  praflice  as  well  as  in 
1,1-y-—^  theory,  by  the  pureft  and  mod  refpeclable  of  the 
Chriftian  churches  '*^.  The  gates  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  of  Heaven  were  feidom  fhut  againfl:  the 
returning  penitent  j  but  a  fevere  and  folemn  form 
ofdifcipline  was  inftituted,  which,  while  it  ferved 
to  expiate  his  crime,  might  powerfully  deter  the 
fpeclators  from  the  imitation  of  his  example. 
Public  pe-  Humbled  by  a  public  confcffion,  emaciated  by 
fading,  and  clothed  in  fackcloth,  the  penitent 
lay  proflrate  at  the  door  of  the  aflembly,  im- 
ploring with  tears  the  pardon  of  his  offences, 
and  foliciting  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  '*\  If 
the  fault  was  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  whole 
years  of  penance  were  edeemed  an  inadequate 
fatisfaflion  to  the  Divine  Judice ;  and  it  was  al- 
'  Ways  by  flow  and  painful  gradations  that  the 
dnner,  the  heretic,  or  the  apodate,  was  re-ad- 
mitted into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  A  fen- 
tence  of  perpetual  excommunication  was,  how-, 
ever,  referved  for  fome  crimes  of  an  extraordi- 
nary magnitude,  and  particularly  for  the  inex- 
cufable  relapfes  of  thofe  penitents  who  had  al- 
ready experienced  and  abufcd  the  clemency  of 
their  ecclefiadical  fuperiors.  According  to  the 
circumdances  or  the  number  of  the  guilty,  the 
exercife  of  the  Chridian  difcipline  v/as  varied  by 
the  difcretion  of  the  bidiops.  The  councils  of 
Ancyra  and  Uiiberis  were  held  about  the  fame 

^4^^  Dionyfius  ap,  Eufeb.  iv.  £3.     Cyprian,  deLapfis. 
^47  Cave's  Primitive  Chriftianity,  part  iii.  c.  5.     The  admirers 
of  antiquity  regret  tlie  Igfs  of  this  public  geaauce, 

time^ 
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time,  the  one  in  Galatia,    the  other  in   Spain;  ^  ^^^* 
but  their  refpeclive  canons,  which  are  dill  ex-  i,.^    ■■> 
tant,    fecm    to   breathe    a   very   different   fpirit. 
The  Galatian,  who  after  his  baptifm  had  repeat- 
edly lacrificed  to  idols,  might  obtain  his  pardon 
by  a  penance  of  feven  years,  and  if  he  had  fe^ 
duced  others  to  imitate  his  example,  only  three 
years  more  were  added  to  the  term  of  his  exile. 
But  the  unhappy  Spaniard,  who  had  committed 
the  fame  offence,  was  deprived  of  the  hope  of 
reconciliation,  even  in  the  article  of  death  ;  and 
his  idolatry  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  lift  of 
feventeen  other  crimes,  againft  which  a  fentence 
no  lefs  terrible  was  pronounced.     Among  thefe 
we  may  diftinguiih  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  calum- 
niating a  bifhop,    a  prefbyter,    or  even  a  dea- 


con '**. 


The  well-tempered  mixture  of  liberality  and  -p^g  dig^ 
rigour,  the  iudicious  difpenfation  of  rewards  and  "'^y°^  , 
punifhments,  according  to  the  maxims  of  policy  govern- 
as  well  as  juftice,  conftituted  the  human  ftrength 
of  the  church.      The    bifhops,    whofe  paternal 
care  extended  itfelf  to  the  government  of  both 
worlds,  were  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  thefe 
prerogatives,  and  covering  their  ambition  with 
the  fair  pretence  of  the  love  of  order,  they  were 
jealous  of  any  rival  in  the  exercife  of  a  dilcipline 

'+8  See  in  Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclefiuftlqiic,  torn.  u.  p.  304— 
513,  a  fliort  but  rational  expofition  of  ilie  cunons  of  thole  councils, 
which  were  afitnibled  in  the  nrll  moments  of  tranquillity,  after  th^ 
pcrlccution  of  Diocletian.  This  perfecution  had  been  much  left 
feverely  felt  in  Spain  than  in  Galatia ;  a  difference  which  may,  in 
fijnje  meafure,  account  for  tlie  contrail  of  their  regulaUons. 


XV 
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^  ^w^'  ^°  necefiary  to  prevent  the  defertion  of  thofc 
troops  which  had  inlifted  themfelves  under  the 
banner  of  the  crofs,  and  whofe  numbers  every- 
day became  more  confiderable.  From,  the  im- 
perious declamations  of  Cyprian,  we  Ihould  na- 
turally conclude,  that  the  dodtrines  of  excom- 
munication and  penance  formed  the  mofl:  efTen- 
tial  part  of  religion  j  and  that  it  was  much  lefs 
dangerous  for  the  difciples  of  Chriil  to  negled 
the  obfervance  of  the  moral  duties,  than  to  de- 
fpife  the  cenfures  and  authority  of  their  bifhops. 
Sometimes  we  might  imagine  that  we  were  liften- 
ing  to  the  voice  of  Mofes,  when  he  commanded 
the  earth  to  open,  and  to  fwallow  up,  in  con- 
fuming  flames,  the  rebellious  race  which  refufed 
obedience  to  the  priefthood  of  Aaron  ;  and  we 
Ihould  fometimes  fuppofe  that  we  heard  a  Roman 
conful  aflerting  the  majefty  of  the  republic,  and 
declaring  his  inflexible  refolution  to  enforce  the 
rigour  of  the  laws.  "  If  fuch  irregularities  are 
"  fufl^ered  with  impunity  (it  is  thus  that  the  bi- 
*f  fhop  of  Carthage  chides  the  lenity  of  his  col- 
'«  league),  if  fuch  irregularities  are  fulFered, 
"  there  is  an  end  of  Episcopal  vigour  *** ;  an 
*'  end  of  the  fublime  and  divine  power  of  go^ 
"  verning  the  church,  an  end  of  Chrillianity 
"  itfelf."  Cyprian  had  renounced  thofe  tempo- 
ral honours,  which  it  is  probable  he  would  never 
have  obtained;  but  the  acquifition  of  fuch  ab- 
folute  command  over  the  confciences  and  under- 
itanding  of  a  congregation,  however  obfcure  or 

«49  Cyprian.  Epift.  69. 

§  defpifed 
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defpifed  by  the  world,  is  more  truly  grateful  to  ^  ^^^  ^• 

the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  than  the  poflefiion  < ^--^ 

of  the  moft  defpotic  power,  impofed  by  arms  and 
conqueft  on  a  reluftant  people. 

In  the  Courfe  of  this  important,  though  per-  Recapitu- 
haps  tedious,  inquiry,  1  have  attempted  to  dil- the  five 
play  the  fecondary  caufes  which  fo  efficacioufly  ^'''""* 
aflifted  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  If 
among:  thefe  caufes  we  have  difcovercd  any  ar- 
tificial ornaments,  any  accidental  circumftances, 
or  any  mixture  of  error  and  paffion,  it  cannot 
appear  furprifing  that  mankind  fliould  be  the 
mod  fenfibly  afFe6led  by  fuch  motives  as  were 
fuited  to  their  imperfeft  nature.  It  was  by  the 
aid  of  thefe  caufes,  exclufive  zeal,  the  immedi- 
ate expeftation  of  another  world,  the  claim  of 
miracles,  the  praftice  of  rigid  virtue,  and  the 
tonftitution  of  the  primitive  church,  that  Chrif- 
tianity  fpread  itfelf  with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  the 
Roman  empire.  To  the  firft  of  thefe  the  Chrif- 
tians  were  indebted  for  their  invincible  valour, 
which  difdained  to  capitulate  with  the  enemy 
whom  they  were  refolved  to  vanquifh.  The 
three  fucceeding  caufes  fupplied  their  valour 
with  the  mod  formidable  arms.  The  lail  of 
thefe  caufes  united  their  courage,  directed  their 
arms,  and  gave  their  efforts  that  irrefidiblc 
weight,  which  even  a  fmali  band  of  well-trained 
and  intrepid  volunteers  has  fo  often  poffcfTed 
over  an  undifciplined  multitude,  ignorant  of  the 
fubjeci,  and  carelefs  of  the  event  of  the  war. 
In  the  various  religions  of  Polytheifm,  foiTiC  Wcaknefs 
A.  Vol.  II.  A  a  wander- ["j^p.^^^^^- 
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c  HAP.  wandering  fanatics  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  ad- 
.  1  ^  J  drelTed  themfelves  to  the  credulous  fuperftition; 
of  the  populace,  were  perhaps  the  only  order  of 
priefts  '^°  that  derived  their  whole  Ibpport  and 
credit  from  their  facerdotal  profeffion,  and  were 
very  deeply  aiFefted  by  a  perfonal  concern  for 
the  fafety  or  profperiny  of  their  tutelar  deities. 
The  miniilers  of  polytheifm,  both  in  Rome  and 
in  the  provinces,  were,  for  the  moft  part,  men 
of  a  noble  birth,  and  of  an  affluent  fortune,  who 
received,  as  an  honourable  diftinftion,  the  care 
of  a  celebrated  temple^  or  of  a  public  facrifice, 
exhibited,  very  frequently  at  their  own  expence, 
the  facred  games  ''^',  and  with  cold  indifference 
performed  the  ancient  rites,  according  to  the 
laws  and  fafhion  of  their  country.  As  they  were 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  their 
zeal  and  devotion  were  feldom  animated  by  a. 
fenfe  of  intereft,  or  by  the  habits  of  an  ecclefi- 
aftical  charadler.  Confined  to  their  refpecflivc 
tem.ples  and  cities,  they  remained  without  any 
connexion  of  difcipline  or  government;  and 
whilft  they  acknowledged  the  fupreme  jurifdic— 
tion  of  the  fenate,  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  and, 

»5o  The  arts,  the  manners,  and  the  vices  of  the  priefts  of  the 
Syrian  goddefs,  are  very  hvimouroufly  defcribed  by  Apuleiui,  in  the 
eighth  book  of  his  Metamorphofes. 

*si  The  office  of  Afiarch  was  of  this  nature,  and  it  Is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Ariftides,  the  Infcriptions,  &c.  It  was  annual  and 
eleiSlive.  None  but  the  vaineft  citizens  could  defire  the  honoiirf 
none  but  the  moft:  wealthy  could  fupport  the  expence.  See  in  thif. 
Patres  Apoftol.  torn.  ii.  p.  loo.  with  how  much  indift'erence  Philij^ 
the  Afiarch  condufted  himfelf  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 
There  were  likcwife  Bithyniarchs,  Lyciarchs,  &c. 
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of  the  emperor,  thofe  civil  magiftrates  contented  ^  x\f"^' 
themfelves  with  the  eafy  tafk  of  maintaining,  in  i^^-<— -j 
peace  and  dignity,  the  general  worfhip  of  man- 
kind. We  have  already  feen  how  various,  how 
loofe,  and  how  uncertain  were  the  religious  fen- 
timents  of  Poiytheills.  They  were  abandoned, 
almofl:  without  controul,  to  the  natural  workings 
of  afupcrditious  fancy.  The  accidental  circum- 
ftances  of  their  life  and  Gtuation  determined  the 
objefl  as  well  as  the  degree  of  their  devotion; 
and  as  long  as  their  adoration  was  fuccelFively 
proilituted  to  a  thoufand  deities,  it  was  fcarcely 
pofTible  that  their  hearts  could  be  fufceptible 
of  a  very  fincere  or  lively  paflion  for  any  of 
them. 

When  Chrillianity  appeared  in  the  world,  even  Thefcep- 
thefe  faint  and  imperfedl  imprellions  had  loft  tiiePa°an 
much  of  their  original  power.     Human  reafon,  ^^'o''*^  ^ 

.  01  .      .  proved  fa- 

which  by  its  unafliifted  ftrength  is  incapable  of  vourableto 
perceiving  the  myfteries  of  faith,  had  already  reHgio^, 
obtained  an  eafy  triumph  over  the  folly  of  Pa- 
gan ifm  j  and  when  Tertullian  or  Ladlantius  em- 
ploy their  labours  in  expofing  its  falfchood  and 
extravagance,  they  are  obliged  to  tranfcribe  the  ' 
eloquence  of  Cicero  or  the  witofLucian.  The 
contagion  of  thefe  fceptical  writings  had  been 
diffufed  far  beyond  the  number  of  their  readers. 
The  fafliion  of  incredulity  was  communicated 
from  the  philofopher  to  the  man  of  pleafure  or 
bufinefs,  from  the  noble  to  the  plebeian,  and 
from  the  mafter  to  the  menial  flave  who  waited 
at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly  liftencd  to  the 
freedom  of  his  converfation.  On  public  occa- 
A  a  a  fions 
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c  HAP.  fions  the  philofopliic  part  of  mankind  affected  t6 
'^ '    •  treat  with  refpe6l  and  decency  the  religious  in- 
flitutions  of  their  country  j  but  their  fecret  con- 
tempt penetrated  through  the  thin  and  awkward 
difguife,  and  even  the  people,    when  they  dif- 
covered  that  their  deities  were  rejected  and  de- 
rided by  thofe  whofe  rank  or  underftanding  they 
were  accuftomed  to  reverence,  were  filled  with 
doubts   and   apprehenfions  concerning  the   truth 
of  thofe  doftrines,  to  which  they  had  yielded  the 
mod   implicit   belief.       The  decline  of  ancient 
prejudice   expofed  a  very   numerous  portion  of 
human  kind  to  the  danger  of  a  painful  and  com- 
fortlefs  fituation.     A  ftate  of  fcepticifm  and  fuf- 
penfe  may  amufe  a  few  inquifitive  minds.     But 
the  practice  of  fuperftition  is  fo  congenial  to  the 
multitude,    that  if  they  are  forcibly  awakened, 
they  ftill  regret  the  lofs  of  their  pleafing  vifion.. 
Their  love  of  the  marvellous  and  fupernatural, 
their  curiofity  with  regard  to  future  events,  and 
their  firong  propenfity  to  extend  their  hopes  and 
fears  beyond  the  limits  of  the  viiibie  world,  were 
the  principal  caufes  which  favoured  the  eilablifb- 
ment  of  Poiytheifm.     So  urgent  on  the  vulgar 
is  the  necelTity  of  believing,  that  the  fall  of  any 
fyllem  of  mythology  v/ill  mod  probably  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  introdu6lion  of  fome  other  mode 
of  fuperftition.     Some  deities  of  a  more  recent 
and  fafliionable  call   might  foon  have  occupied 
the  deferted  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  if,  in 
the  decifive  moment,  the  wifdom  of  Providence 
had  not  interpofed  a  genuine  revelation,   fitted 
to  infpire  the  mod  rational  efteem  and  convidion, 
*       I  whilft,, 
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v/hilH:,  at  the  fame  lime,  it  was  adorned  with  all  ^  xv^^* 
that  could  attract  the  curionty,  the  wonder,  and  «— -v«— rf, 
the  veneration  of  the  people.  In  their  actual 
difpofition,  as  many  were  almoft  difengaged  from 
their  artificial  prejudices,  but  equally  fufceptible 
and  defirous  of  a  devout  attachment;  an  object 
much  lefs  deferving  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  their  hearts,  and  to 
gratify  the  uncertain  eagernefs  of  their.  palBons. 
Thofe  who  are  inclined  to  purfue  this  refieclion, 
inftead  of  viewing  with  aftonifliment  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  will  perhaps  be  furprifed 
that  its  fuccefs  was  not  flill  more  rapid  and  ftill 
more  univerfal. 

It  has  been  cbferved,  with  truth  as  well  as  as  well  3$ 
propriety,  that  the  conquefts  of  Rome  prepared  3!,^  ^unSn 
and    facilitated    thofe    of    Chriftianity.     In  the  oftheRo- 

•'  man  em- 

fecond  chapter  of  this  work  we  have  attempted  pire. 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  moft  civilized 
provinces  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  were 
united  under  the  dominion  of  one  fovereign,  and 
gradually  connected  by  the  moft  intimate  ties  of 
laws,  of  manners,  and  of  language.  The  Jev/s 
of  Palcftine,  who  had  fondly  expefted  a  temporal 
deliverer,  gave  fo  cold  a  reception  to  the  mi- 
racles of  the  divine  prophet,  that  it  was  found 
unneceffary  to  publifl-),  or  at  leaft  to  preferve, 
any  Hebrew  gofpel  '^*.  The  authentic  hiftorica 
of  the   anions  of  Chrift  were   compofed  in   the 

iJi  The  moilein  ciitics  are  not  difpofed  to  believe  what  the  fathers 
ilinoft  unaniinoufly  affert,  that  St.  Matthew  compoieil  a  Hebrew 
gofpel,  of  which  only  the  Greek,  tranflatiun  is  extant.  It  fccni?, 
hov.cver,  dangerous  to  rejeft  their  teftimony.  ^■ 

A  a  3  Grcclc 
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c  HA  P.  Greek  language,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
'i_,-r-^-  J  Jerufalem,  and  after  the  Gentile  converts  were 
grown  extremely  numerous  '".  As  foon  as  thofe 
hiftories  were  tranflated  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  the  fubjefts 
of  Rome,  excepting  only  to  the  peafants  of  Sy- 
ria and  Egypt,  for  whofe  benefit  particular  ver- 
iions  were  afterwards  made.  The  public  high- 
ways, which  had  been  conftru(5ted  for  the  ufe  of 
the  legions,  opened  an  eafy  paffage  for  the  Chrif- 
tian  milTionaries  from  Damafcus  to  Corinth,  and 
from  Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain  or  Britain  j 
nor  did  thofe  fpiritual  conquerors  encounter  any 
of  the  obftacles  which  ufually  retard  or  prevent 
the  introdudion  of  a  foreign  religion  into  a  dif- 
tant  country.  There  is  the  flrongeft  reafon  to 
believe,  that  before  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and 
Conilantine,  the  faith  of  Chrift  had  been  preach- 
ed in  every  province,  and  in  all  the  great  cities 
Hiftorical  of  the  empire  j  but  the  foundation  of  the  feveral 
the  pro-  congregations,  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  who 
compofed  them,  and  their  proportion  to  the  un- 
believing multitude,  are  now  buried  in  obfcurity, 
or  difguifed  by  fi6tion  and  declamation.  Such 
imperfeft  circumftances,  however,  as  have  reach- 
ed our  knowledge  concerning  the  increafe  of  the 
Chriftian  name  in  Afia  and  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  Weft,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to 
relate,  without  neglecting  the  real  or  imaginary 

»S3  Under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Rcnie,  and  Ephei'us.  See  Mill.  Prolegomena 
ad  Nov.  Tcltainent,  and  Di.  Laidnei"s  fair  and  extenlive  coUedion, 

vol.  XV, 

acqui- 


grefs  of 
Chriftian 
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-acqulfitions    which   lay  beyond   the  frontiers  of  ^  ^^  ^' 
the  Roman  empire.  «- — /— * 

The  rich  provinces  that  extend  from  the  intheEafeo 
Euphrates  to  the  Ionian  fea,  were  the  principal 
theatre  on  which  the  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  dif- 
played  his  zeal  and  piety.  The  feeds  of  the 
gofpel,  which  he  had  fcattered  in  a  fertile  foil, 
were  diligently  cultivated  by  his  difciples  ;  and  it 
ihould  fcem  that,  during  the  two  firft  centuries, 
the  moll  confiderable  body  of  Chriftians  was 
contained  within  thofe  limits.  Among  the  fo- 
■cieties  which  were  inflituted  in  Syria,  none  were 
more  ancient  or  more  illuftrious  than  thofe  of 
Damafcus,  of  Berea  or  Aleppo,  and  of  Antioch. 
The  prophetic  introduction  of  the  Apocalypfe 
has  defcribed  and  immortalifed  the  fcven  churches 
of  Afia  J  Ephefus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thya- 
tira  '^%  Sardes,  Laodicea,  and  Philadelphia^  and 
their  colonies  were  foon  diffufed  over  that  popu- 
lous country.  In  a  very  early  period,  the  iflands 
of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  the  provinces  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  gave  a  favourable  reception  to 
the  new  religion ;  and  Chrillian  republics  were 
foon  founded  in  the  cities  of  Corinth,  of  Sparta, 
and  of  Athens  '".  The  antiquity  of  the  Greek 
and  Afiatic  churches  allowed  a  fufficient  fpace  of 

'54  The  Alogians  (Epiphan'ms  de  Hsref.  51.^  difputed  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  the  Apocalypfe,  becaiife  the  church  of  Thyatira  was 
Hot  yet  founded.  E{)iphanius,  who  allows  the  fa^,  extricates  him- 
felf  from  tht;  difficulty,  by  ingenioufly  fuppoling,  that  St.  John 
wrote  in  the  fpirit  of  prophecy.  Sec  Abauzit  Dilcours  fur  TApo- 
calypfc. 

^55  The  cpifties  of  Igrkatiiis  and  Dionyfius  (ap.  Eufcb.  iv.  23.) 
point  out  many  thurchts  in  Afia  and  Greece.  That  of  Athens  feems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  leaft  flourifhing. 

A  a  4  time 
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CHAP,  time  for  their  increafe  and  multiplication,  and 
c--v--^  even  the  fwarms  of  Gnoilics  and  other  heretics 
ferve  to  difplay  the  floiirifliing  condition  of  the 
orthodox  church,  fince  the  appellation  of  heretics 
has  always  been  applied  to  the  lefs  numerous 
party.  To  thefe  domeilic  teftimonies  we  may 
add  the  confeffion,  the  complaints,  and  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  Gentiles  themfelves.  From 
the,  writings  of  Lucian,  a  philofopher  who  had 
fludied  mankind,  and  who-defcribes  their  manr 
ners  in  the  moft  lively  colours,  we  may  learnj 
that,  under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  his  native 
country  of  Pontus  was  filled  with  Epicureans  and 
Chrijiians  ^^*.  Within  feurfcore  years  after  the 
death  of  Chrifc  '",  the  humane  Pliny  laments  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted 
to  eradicate.  In  his  very  curious  epiille  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  he  affirms,  that  the  temple^ 
were  almolt  deferted,  that  the  facred  viJlims 
.fcarcely  found  any  purchafers,  and  that  the  fu- 
perftition  had  not  only  infeded  the  cities,  but 
had  even  fpread  itfelf  into  the  villages  and  the 
open  country  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  '^\ 
The  Without  defcending  into  a  minute  fcrutiny  of 

CP.urcp.  or 

Aniioch.     the  expreffions,  or  of  the  motives  of  thofe  vvrir- 

*56  Lucian  in  Alexandre,  c.  25.  Chriftianity  however  muft  have, 
been  very  unequally  diuufed  over  Pontus  ;  fince  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  there  were  no  more  than  feventeen  believers  in  the 
extenfive  dioctfe  of  Neo-Caefarea.  See  M.  de  Tillemont,  Memoires 
Ecciefiaft.  torn,  fv  p.  675.  from  Bafil  and  Gregory  of  NylTa,  who 
were  themfelves  natives  of  Cappadocia. 

157  According  to  the  ancients,  Jefus  Chrift  fufrered  under  the 
confulfiiip  of  the  two  Gemini,  in  the  year  29  of  our  prefent  aerS, 
Pliny  was  fent  into  Bithynia  (according  to  Pagi)  in  theyeariio. 

15a  Plin.  Epiii.  x.  97. 

ters , 
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fers who  either  celebf  ate  or  lament  the  progrefs  ^'^^^* 
of  Chriftianity  in  the  Eafl,  it  may  in  general  be 
obferved,  that  none  of  them  have  left  us  any 
grounds  from  whence  a  juil  eftimate  might  be 
formed  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  faithful  in 
thofe  provinces.  One  circumftance,  however, 
has  been  fortunately  preferved,  which  feems  to 
caft  a  more  diftinfl  light  on  this  obfcure  buc 
interefting  fubjed.  Under  the  reign  of  Theo^ 
dofius,  after  Chriftianity  had  enjoyed,  during 
more  than  fixty  years,  the  funlliine  of  Imperial 
favour,  the  ancient  and  illufirious  church  of 
Antioch  confifbed  of  one  hundred  thoufand  per- 
fons,  three  thoufand  of  whom  were  fupported 
out  of  the  public  oblations  '".  The  fplendour 
and  dignity  of  the  queen  of  the  Eaft,  the  acknow- 
ledged populoufnefs  of  Ctefarea,  Seleucia,  and 
Alexandria,  and  the  deflruclion  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  fouls  in  the  earthquake  whith 
affli6led  Antioch  under  the  elder  Jufiin  ''',  are  fo 
many  convincing  proofs  that  the  whole  number 
of  its  inhabitants  was  not  lefs  than  half  a  million, 
and  that  the  Chriftians,  however  multiplied  by 
5:eal  and  pov/er,  did  not  exceed  a  fifth  pr.rt  of 
that  great  city.  How  different  a  proportion 
muft  we  adopt  when  we  compare  the  perfecuted 
with  the  triumphant  church,  the  Weft  v^^ith  the 
Eaft,  remote  villages  with  populous  tov/ns,  and 
countries  recently  converted   to   the   faith,  v/ith 

'59  Chryfoftom.  Opera,  torn.  vii.   p.  658.  810. 
"5o  John  Malela,  tora.  ii.  p.  14+.     He  draws  the  fume  conclufion 
with  regard  to  the  populoufnefs  of  Antioch. 

the 
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^  xv^  ^    '^^  place  where  the  believers  firft;  received  the 
*_   -^-  _■  appellation  of  Chriflians  !  It  muft  nor,  however, 
be  diffembled,    that,  in  another  paflTage,  Chry- 
foftom,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  ufeful 
information,  computes  the  multitude  of  the  faith- 
ful as  even  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Jews  and  Pa- 
gans '*^',     But  the  folution  of  this  apparent  diffi- 
culty is  eafy  and  obvious.  The  eloquent  preacher 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclc- 
fiaftical  conftitution  of  Antioch  ♦,  between  the  lift 
of  Chriftians  who  had  acquired  Heaven  by  bap- 
tifm,  and  the  lift  of  citizens  who  had  a  right  to 
Ihare  the  public    liberality.      Slaves,    ftrangers, 
and  infants  were  comprifed  in  the  formers   they 
were  excluded  from  the  latter. 
IiiEg>pt.        The  extenfive  commerce  of  Alexandria,   and 
its  proximity  to  Paleftine,  gave  an  eafy  entrance 
to  the  new  religion.     It  was  at  firft  embraced  by 
great  numbers  of  the  Therapeut^,  or  Effenians 
of  the  lake  Mareotis,  a  Jewifh  feft  which  had 
abated  much  of  its   reverence   for   the   Mofaic 
ceremonies.     The  auftere  life  of  the  Eflenians, 
their  fafts  and  excommunications,  the  community 
of  goods,  the  love   of  celibacy,    their  zeal   for 
martyrdom,    and   the   warmth   though    not  the 
purity  of  their  faith,  already  offered  a  very  lively 
image  of  the  primitive  difcipline  '**.     It  was  in 

the 

'*'  Chryfoftom .  tom.  i.  p.  592.  I  am  Indebted  for  thefe  pafTages^ 
though  not  for  my  inference,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Lardnei*.  Credi- 
bility of  the  Gofpel  Hiltory,  vol.  xii.  p.  370. 

'<^*  Bafnage,  Hiftoire  dcs  Juifs,  1,  z.  c.  20,  21,  22,  23.  has  ex* 
amined,  with  the  mofl  critical  accuracy,  the  curious  treatife  of  Philo, 
which  dcfcribea  the  Tterapeutae,    By  proving  that  it  was  conipofed 
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the  fchonl  of  Alexandria  that  the  Chriftian  theo-  ^  ^L^^' 
logy  appears  to  have  airumed  a  regular  and  fci- 
entifical  form  j  and  when  Hadrian  vifited  Egypt, 
jie  found  a  church  compolcd  of  Jews  and  of 
Greeks,  fufficiently  important  to  atcradl  the  no- 
tice of  that  inquifitive  prince  ^\  But  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Chriftianity  was  for  a  long  time  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  fingle  city,  v.'hich  was  itfelf 
a  foreign  colony,  and  till  the  clofe  of  the  fecond 
century  the  predeceflbrs  of  Demetrius  were  the 
only  prelates  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three 
bifhops  were  confecrated  by  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius, and  the  number  was  increafed  to  twenty 
by  his  fucceiTor  Heraclas '^*.  The  body  of  the 
natives,  a  people  diftinguifhed  by  a  fullen  inflexi- 
bility of  temper  "^%  entertained  the  nev/  doc- 
trine with  coldnefs  and  reluctance  :  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Origen,  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  an 
Egyptian  who  had  furmounted  his  early  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  facred  animals  of  his  coun- 
try '^^  As  foon,  indeed,  as  Chrillianity  afcend- 
cd  the  throne,  the  zeal  of  thofc  barbarians  obey- 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Auguftus,  Bafnage  has  demonftratcd,  in  fpite 
ofEuiebius  (1.  ii.  c.  17.),  and  a  crowd  of  modern  Catholics,  that 
the  Therapeutae  were  neither  Chriftians  nor  monks.  It  ftill  remains 
i  probable  that  they  changed  their  name,  preferved  their  manners, 
adopted  fome  new  articles  of  faith,  and  gradually  became  the  fathers 
of  the  Egyptian  Afcetics. 

'^}  See  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Auguftan  Iliitoiy,  p.  245. 

1^+  For  the  fucceflion  of  Alexandrian  bifhops,  confult  Ktnaudot's 
iHiftory,  p.  24,  &c.  This  curious  faft  is  preferved  by  the  patriarch 
lEutychius  (Annal.  tom.  i.  p.  354.  Verf.  Pocock),  and  its  internal 
jcvidence  would  alone  be  a  futticient  anfwer  to  all  the  objections 
which  Biftiop  Pearfon  has  urged  in  the  Vindiciae  Ignatianas, 
'     '^5  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii,  16. 

j6fj  Oilmen  contra  Cx'fum,  1.  i.  p.  4-Ot 
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CHAP,  ed  the  prevailing  impulfion;  the  cities  of  Egypt 

L^ ^1.^1  were  filled  with  biiliops,  and  the  deferts  of  The- 

bais  fwarmed  with  hermits. 
In  Rome.  A  perpetual  flream  of  flrangers  and  provin- 
cials flowed  into  the  capacious  bofom  of  Rome. 
Whatever  was  ftrange  or  odious,  whoever  was 
guilty  or  fufpefted,  might  hope,  in  the  obfcurity 
of  that  immenfe  capital,  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  law.  In  fuch  a  various  conflux  of  nations, 
every  teacher,  either  of  truth  or  of  falfehood, 
every  founder,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or  a  cri-*  1 
minai  affociation,  might  eafily  multiply  his  dif-t 
eiples  or  accomplices.  The  Chriftians  of  Rome," 
at  the  time  of  the  accidental  perfecution  of  Nero, 
are  reprefented  by  Tacitus  as  already  amount*^ 
ing  to  a  very  great  multitude  '^^,  and  the  Ian-' 
guage  of  that  great  hiftorian  is  almoft  fimilar  to" 
the  ftyle  employed  by  Livy,  v.'hen  he  relates  the 
introduilion  and  the  luppreiTion  of  the  rites  of 
Bacchus,  After  the  Bacchanals  had  awakened 
the  feverity  of  the  fenate,  it  was  likewife  appre^ 
hended  that  a  very  great  multitude,  as  it  were 
{inother  people^  had  been  initiated  into  thofe  ab- 
horred myfteries.  A  more  careful  inquiry  foon 
demonftrated,  that  the  offenders  did  not  exceed 
fevcn  thoufand  ;  a  number  indeed  fufRciently 
alarmino-,  when  confidered  as  the  obje<fl:  of  pub.» 
lie  juilice  '^*.     It  is  with  the  fame  candid  allow- 

'67  Ingens  ir.ultitudo  is  the  expreffion  of  Tacitus,  xv.  44. 

168  T.  Liv.  xxxix.   13.    15,  16,  17.     Nothing  could  exceed  the' 
horror  and  confternation  of  the  fenate  on  the  difcovery  of  the  Bac- 
chanalians, whofe  depravity  is  defcribed,  and  perhaps  exaggerated^ 
bv  Livy, 

ancc 
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?ince  that  we  ihould  interpret  the  vague   expref-  ^  ^^  ^' 
fions  of  Tacitus,  and  in  a  former  inftance  of  Pliny, 
\¥hen    they   exaggerate   the  crowds   of  deluded 
fanatics  who  had  forfaken  the  eRabiilhed  worfhip 
of  the  gods.      The  church  of  Rome   was  un- 
doubtedly the  firil  and  mod  populous  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  we  are  poileiTed  of  an  authentic  record 
which   attefts   the   ftate  of  religion  in  that   city 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  after 
a  piece   of  thirty-eight   years.     The  clergy,  at 
that  time,  confifted  of  a  bifhop,  forty-fix  pref- 
byters,    feven    deacons,    as    many   fub-deacoRSj 
forty-two  acolythes,  and  fifty  readers,  exorcifts, 
and  porters.     The  number  of  widows,  of  the  in- 
firm, and  of  the  poor,  who  were  maintained  by 
the  oblations  of  the  faithful,  amounted  to  fifteea 
hundred  '**.     From  reafon,  as  well  as  from  the 
analogy  of  Antioch,  v/e  may  venture  to  eftimatc 
the  Chriftians  of  Rome  at  about  fifty  thoufand. 
The  populoufnefs  of  that  great  capital  cannot 
perhaps    be   exaiStly   afcertained ;    but  the  mod 
modeft-  calculation  will  not  furely  reduce  it  lower 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  Chrif- 
tians  might  conftitute  at  the  moft  a  twentieth 
part ''°, 

^^9  E-afeblus,  I.  vi.  c.  4.3.  The  Latin  tranflator  (M.  de  Valois) 
r.ns  thought  proper  to  reduce  the  number  of  prefbyters  to  forty- 
iour- 

•70  This  proportion  of  the  preftyters  and  of  the  poor,  to  the  reft 
of  the  people,  was  originally  fixed  by  Burnet  (Trnvels  into  Italy, 
p.  16S),  and  is  approved  by  Movie  (vol.  ii.  p,  151. )•  They  were 
both  unacquainted  with  the  pafTage  of  Chryfoftom,  which  converts 
their  con]e(^ure  almoft  into  a  h£i. 

The 
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CHAP.       The  weftern  provincials  appeared  to  have  de-  | 
t.,^^^— w  rived  the  knowledge  of  Chrillianity  from  the  fame 
and  t\iT    Source  which  had  diffufed   among  them  the  lan- 
wfcftern       Puage,  the  fentimcnts,  and  the  manners  of  Rome. 

provinces.  . 

In  this  more  important  circumftance,  Africa,  as 
■well  as  Gaul,  was  gradually  fafhioned  to  the  imi- 
tation of  tlie  capital.  Yet  notwithftanding  the 
many  favourable  occafions  which  might  invite  the 
Roman  mifTionaries  to  vifit  their  Latin  provinces, 
it  was  late  before  they  pafled  either  the  fea  or  the 
Alps  '^'  i  nor  can  we  difcover  in  thofe  great 
countries  any  aflured  traces  either  of  faith  or  of 
perfccution  that  afcend  higher  than  the  reign  of 
the  Antonines  '^\  The  (low  progrefs  of  the  go- 
fpel  in  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul,  was  extremely 
different  from  the  eagernefs  with  which  it  feems 
to  have  been  received  on  the  burning  fands  of 
Africa,  The  African  Chriftians  foon  formed  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  primitive  church. 
The  pra<51:ice  introduced  into  that  province,  of 
appointing  bifhops  to  the  mod  inconfiderable 
towns,  and  very  frequently  to  the  moil  obfcure 
villages,  contributed  to  multiply  the  fplendour 

'"I  Serins  trans  Alpes,  religione  Dei  fufcepta.  Sulpicius  Severiis^ 
1.  ii,  Thefe  were  the  celebrated  martyrs  of  Lyons.  See  Eulcbius, 
V.  I.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  ii.  p.  316.  According 
to  the  Donatifts,  whofe  alTertion  is  confirmed  by  the  tacit  acknow- 
led<jnient  of  AugulHn,  Afiica  was  the  laft  of  the  provinces  which 
received  the  gofpel.     Tillemont,  Mem,  Ecclcfiaft.  torn.  i.  p.  754. 

17*  Turn  primum  intra  Gaiiias  maityria  vifa.  Snip.  Severus, 
|.  ii.  With  regard  to  Africa,  lee  Tertullian  ad  Scapnlam,  c.  3. 
It  is  imagined,  that  the  Scyllitan  martyrs  were  the  firft  (Afta  Sin- 
cera  Ruinart.  p.  34.)-  One  of  the  adverfaries  of  Apuleius  feems  ta 
have  been  a  Chriltian.     Apolog.  p.  496,  497.  Edit.  Delphin. 

o  and 
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and  importance  of  their  religious  focieties,  whicii  ^  ^^^P- 
during  the  courfe  of  the  third  century  were  ani- 
mated by  the  zeal  of  TertuUian,  direcStcd  by  the 
abilities  of  Cyprian,  and  adorned  by  the  eloquence 
of  Lactantius.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  Gaul,  we  mutt  content  ourfelves 
with  difcovering,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, the  feeble  and  united  congregations  of  Ly- 
ons and  Vienna  j  and  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Decius,  we  are  afiured,  that  in  a  few  cities  only, 
Aries,  Narbonne,  Thouloure,  Limoges,  Gier- 
monr.  Tours,  and  Paris,  Ibme  fcattercd  churches 
■were  fupported  by  the  devotion  of  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  Chriftians  ''^  Silence  is  indeed  very 
confiftent  with  devotion,  but  as  it  is  feldom  com- 
patible with  zeal,  we  may  perceive  and  lament 
the  languid  fjate  of  Chriftianity  in  thofe  pro- 
vinces which  had  exchanged  the  Celtic  for  the 
Latin  tongue;  f:nce  they  did  not,  during  the 
three  iirfl:  centuries,  give  birth  to  a  fingle  eccle- 
fjallical  writer.  From  Gaul,  which  claimed  a 
jull  pre-eminence  of  learning  and  authority  over 
all  the  countries  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps,  the 
light  of  the  gofpcl  was  more  faintly  receded  on 
the  remote  provinces  of  Spain  and  Britain  ;  and 
if  we  may  credit  the  vehement  affertions  of 
TertuUian,  they  had  already  received  the  firil  rays 

^7J  I\ai-<E  in  aliqulbus  civhatibus  ecckTi^e,  paucorum  Chilftianorum 
dcvotioue,  lefurgerent.  Aftn  Sincera,  p.  i  30.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
1.  i,  c.  28.  Mcflieiui,  p.  207.  ^49-  Tliere  is  lome  re^fon  ty  be- 
lieve, that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  exteniivedio- 
cefes  of  Liege,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne,  compofed  a  fingle  biihop- 
ric,  which  had  been  very  recently  founded.  See  Memoires  de  Til- 
leinont,  torn.  ri.  part  i.  p.  4.3.  411. 

of 
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of  the  faith,  when  he  addreflfed  his  apology  tO 
the  magiftrates  of  the  emperor  Severus  '^*.  But 
the  obfcure  and  imperfecl  origin  of  the  weftern 
churches  of  Europe  has  been  fo  negligently  re- 
corded, that  if  we  would  relate  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  foundation,  we  muft  fupply  th6 
filence  of  antiquity  by  thofe  legends  which  ava- 
rice qx  fuperftition  long  afterwards  dictated  to  the 
monks  in  the  lazy  gloom  of  their  convents  "'^ 
Of  thefe  holy  romances,  that  of  the  apoftle  St. 
James  can  alone,  by  its  fingle  extravagance,  de^. 
fcrve  to  be  mentioned.  From  a  peaceful  fifherman 
of  the  lake  of  Gennefareth,  he  was  transformed 
into  a  valorous  knight,  who  charged  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanifh  chivalry  in  their  battles  againft 
the  Moors.  The  graved  hiftorians  have  cele- 
brated his  exploits  j  the  miraculous  Ihrine  of 
Compoftella  difplayed  his  power  ;  and  the  fvvord 
of  a  military  order,  affifted  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquifition,  was  fufficient  to  rem.ove  every  ob- 
jedlion  of  profane  criticifm  '^'^. 
Beyond  The  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  was  not  confined 

of^thrRo-  to  the  Roman  empire  j  and  according  to  the  pri- 
mitive fathers,  who  interpret  fads  by  prophecy, 

174  The  date  of  Tertullian's  Apology  is  fixed,  in  a  diflertatlon  >  . 
Moflieim,  to  the  year  198. 

1 75  In  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  few  who  had  either  in- 
clination or  courage  to  queltion  whether  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  found- 
ed the  monaftery  of  Glaftenbury,  and  whether  Dionyfius  the  Areo- 
pagite  preferred  the  refidence  of  Paris  to  that  of  Athens. 

'7^  The  (hipendous  metamorphofis  was  performed  in  the  nintli 
century.  See  Mariana  (Hift.  Hii'pan.  1.  vii.  c.  13.  torn.  i.  p.  285V 
edit.  Hag.  Com.  1733.))  who,  in  every  fenfe,  imitates  Livy,  and 
the  honeft  detection  of  the  legend  of  St,  James  by  Dr.  Geddes, 
Mifcellanies,  vol.  ri;  p.  221. 

the 
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tlie  new  religion,  within  a  century  after  the  death  ^  ^^^^ 
of  its  divine  author,  had  already  vifited  every 
part  of  the  globe.  "  There  exifts  not,"  fays 
Juftin  Martyr,  "  a  people,  whether  Greek  or 
*^  Barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men,  by  what- 
*'  foever  appellation  or  manners  they  may  be 
*'  diftinguifhed,  however  ignorant  of  arts  or 
"  agriculture,  whether  they  dwell  under  tents, 
"  or  wander  about  in  covered  waggons,  among 
"  whom  prayers  are  not  offered  up  in  the  name 
**  of  a  crucified  Jefus  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of 
"  all  things  '"."  But  this  fplendid  exaggeration, 
"which  even  at  prefent  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  real  ftate  of  man- 
kind, can  be  confidered  only  as  the  ra(h  fally  of 
a  devout  but  carelefs  Vv^riter,  the  meafure  of 
"whofe  belief  was  regulated  by  that  of  his  willies. 
But  neither  the  belief,  nor  the  wiflies  of  the  fa- 
thers, can  alter  the  truth  of  hiilory.  It  will  ftill 
remain  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  barbarians  of 
Scythia  and  Germany,  who  afterwards  fubverted 
the  Roman  monarchy,  were  involved  in  the  dark- 
nefs  of  paganifm  -,  and  that  even  the  converfion 
of  Iberia,  of  Armenia,  or  of  ^Ethiopia,  v/as  noC 
attempted  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs  till  the 
fceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  empe- 
ror '^^     Before  that  time,  the  various  accidents 

»77  Juftin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tiyphon.  p.  341.  Irenxus  adv. 
Ha;ief.  1.  i.  c.  [lo.  TertuUian  adv.  Jud.  c.  7.  See  Moftieim, 
p.  203. 

'"^  See  the  fourth  century  of  Moflieim's  Hiftory  of  the  Church. 
Many,  though  very  confufed  circumftances,  that  relate   to  the  con- 
^  Verfion  of  Iberia  and  Armexiia,  may  be  found  in  Mofts  of  Chorenc, 
l»ii.  c.  78 — 8g. 

Vol.  II.  B  b  of 
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CHAP,  of  war  and  commerce  miorht  indeed  diffufe  an 


XV. 


imperfedl  knowledge  of  the  gofpel  among  the 
tribes  of  Caledonia  '^%  and  among  the  borderers 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates  '***. 
Beyond  the  lail-mentioncd  river,  Edefla  was 
diftinguifhed  by  a  firm  and  early  adherence  to 
the  faith  **'.  From  Edeffa,  the  principles  of 
Chriftianity  were  eafily  introduced  into  the  Greek 
and  Syrian  cities  which  obeyed  the  fucceflbrs  of 
Artaxerxes ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  deep  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  the 
Perfians,  whofe  religious  fyftem,  by  the  labours 
of  a  well-difciplined  order  of  priefls,  had  beeitv 
conftruded  with  much  more  art  and  folidity  than 
the  uncertain  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  ^'\ 

'79  According  to  Tertullktii,  the  Chriftian  faitli  had  penetrated 
Into  parts  of  Britain  in;iccefrible  to  the  Roman  arms.  About  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  Cffian,  the  Ton  of  Fingal,  is  /aid  to  have  difputed, 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  with  one  of  the  foreign  miffionaries,  and. 
the  difpute  is  ftill  extant,  in  verfe,  and  in  the  Erfe  language.  See 
Mr.  Macpherfon's  Difiertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Gffian's  Poems, 
p.  lO. 

180  "Ylie  Goths,  who  ravaged  Afia  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus, 
earned  away  great  numbers  of  captives  ;  feme  of  whom  were  Chrift- 
ians,  and  became  mifTionaries.  See  Tiilemont,  Memoires  Ecclefiaft. 
torn.  iv.  p.  44.. 

'*'*  Tlie  legend  of  Abgarus,  fabulous  as  it  is,  affords  a  dccifive 
proof,  that  many  years  bt;fore  Eufebius  wrote  his  hiftory,  the  gieat- 
cft  part  of  the   inhabitants  of   P^defTa   had   embraced   Chrifiianity. 
Their  rivals,  the  citizens  of  Carrha;,  adhered,  on  the  contiary,  to  ' 
the  caufe  of  Paganifm,  as  late  as  the  fixth  century. 

i8z  According  toBardefanes  (ap.  Eufeb,  Prsepar.  Evangel.)  there 
were  fome  Chriftians  in  Perfia  before  the  end  of  the  fecond  century. 
In  the  time  of  Conllantine  (fee  his  Epiftle  to  Sapor,  Vit.  1.  iv^ 
c.  13.)  they  compofed  a  flourifliing  church.  Confult  Beaufobre, 
Hift.  Critique  du  Manicheifme,  torn.  i.  p.  180.  and  the  Bibliothec* 
Orlentalis  of  Affemani. 

From. 
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From  this  impartial  though  imperfefl  furvey  ^^^^' 
of  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  it  may  perhaps  — ^ — / 
feem  probable,  that  the  number  of  its  profelytes  ^oportlon 
has  been  exceflively  magnified  by  fear  on  the  one  of  Chnf- 

,  ,  J.  t\^r\%  and 

fide,  and  by  devotion  on  the  other.  According  Pagans. 
to  the  irreproachable  teftimony  of  Origen  '^% 
the  proportion  of  the  faithful  was  very  inconfider- 
able  when  compared  with  the  multitude  of  an 
unbelieving  world  -,  but,  as  vvc  are  left  without 
any  diftinct  information,  it  is  impoffible  to  deter- 
mine, and  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjed^ure,  the 
real  numbers  of  the  primitive  Chriftians.  The 
moil  favourable  calculation,  however,  that  can 
be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  Antioch  and 
of  Rome,  will  not  permit  us  to  imagine  that 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  fubjeds  of  the 
empire  had  enllfled  themfelves  under  the  banner 
of  the  crofs  before  the  important  converfion  of 
Conftantine.  But  their  habits  of  faith,  of  zeal, 
and  of  union)  feemed  to  multiply  their  numbers ; 
and  the  fame  caufes  v/hich  contributed  to  their 
future  increafe,  ferved  to  render  their  actual 
itrength  more  apparent  and  more  formidable. 

Such  is  the  conftitution   of  civil  fociety,   that  whetiief 
whilll  a  few  perfons  are  diftinguifhed  by  riches,  chriftians 
by  honours*   and  by  knov/ledge,  the  body  of  thp  ^^^^'n?-'* 
people  is  condemned  to  obfcurity,  ignorance,  and  lant, 
poverty.    The  Chriflian  religion,  which  addreffed 
itfelf  to  the  whole  human  race,  muft  confequently 
colletft   a  far  greater  number  of  profelytes  from 
the  lower  than  from  the  fuperior  ranks  of  life* 

JS}  Origen  contra  Celfum,  i.  yiii.  p.  4.24.. 

B  b  2  This 
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This  innocent  and  natural  circumftance  has  been 
improved  into  a  very  odious  imputation,  which 
feems  to  be  lefs  ftrenuoufly  denied  by  the  apolo- 
gifts,  than  it  is  urged  by  the  adverfaries,  of  the 
faith  ;  that  the  new  feci  of  Chriftians  was  almoft 
entirely  compofed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace, 
of  peafants  and  mechanics,  of  boys  and  women, 
of  beggars  and  flaves,  the  laft  of  whom  might 
fometimes  introduce  the  miflionaries  into  the 
rich  and  noble  families  to  which  they  belonged. 
Thefe  obfcure  teacliers  (fuch  was  the  charge  of 
malice  and  infidelity)  are  as  mute  in  public  as 
they  are  loquacious  and  dogmatical  in  private. 
Whilft  they  cautioufly  avoid  the  dangerous  en- 
counter of  philofophers,  they  mingle  with  the 
rude  and  illiterate  crowd,  and  infinuate  them- 
felves  into  thofe  minds,  whom  their  age,  their 
fex,  or  their  education,  has  the  beft  difpofed  to 
receive  the  impreflion  of  fuperftitious  terrors  '^*. 
Some  ex-  This  Unfavourable  piiSlure,  though  not  devoid 
STe^-  o^  ^  f^i'^'t  refemblance,  betrays,  by  its  dark  co- 
gard  to      louring  and  diftorted  features,  the  pencil  of  an 

learning;  '-'  ... 

enemy.  As  the  humble  faith  of  Chrift  diffufed 
itfelf  through  the  world,  it  was  embraced  by 
feveral  perfons  who  derived  fome  confequence 
from  the  advantages  of  nature  or  fortune.  Arif- 
tides,  who  prefented  an  eloquent  apology  to  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  was  an  Athenian  philofopher'^*. 
Juftin  Martyr  had  fought  divine  knowledge  in 
the  fchools  of  Zeno,  of  Ariftotle,  of  Pythagoras, 

*-84  Minucius  Foelix,  c.  8.  with  Wowerus's  notes.  Celfus  ap. 
Origen,  1.  iii.  p.  138.  14.2.  Julian  ap.  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  :^o6.  Edit. 
Spanheim. 

»8J  Eufeb.  Hift.  Fcdef.  iv.  3.    Hieronym.  Epift.  83. 

and 
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and  of  Plato,  before  he  fortunately  was  accofled-^  xv^  ^* 
by  the  pld  man,  or  rather  the  angel,  who  turned 
his  attention  to  the  iludy  of  the  Jevvifii  pro- 
phets '",  Clen.  ens  of  Alexandria  had  acquired 
much  various  reading  in  the  Greek,  and  Ter- 
tullian  in  the  Latin,  language.  Julius  Africanus 
and  Origen  pofielfed  a  very  confiderable  fhare 
of  the  learning  of  their  times  j  and  although  the 
ftyle  of  Cyprian  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Laflantius,  we  might  almoft  difcover  that  both 
thofe  writers  had  been  public  teachers  of  rhe- 
toric. Even  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  was  at 
length  introduced  among  the  Chriftians,  but  it 
was  not  always  produftive  of  the  mofl  falutary 
effeds ;  knowledge  was  as  often  the  parent  of 
herefy  as  of  devotion,  and  the  defcription  which. 
was  defigned  for  the  followers  of  Artemon,  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  various 
feels  that  refilled  the  fucceffors  of  the  apoflles. 
"  They  prefume  to  alter  the  holy  fcriptures,  to 
"  abandon  the  ancient  rule  of  faith,  and  to 
"  form  their  opinions  according  to  the  fubtile 
"  precepts  of  logic.  The  fcience  of  the  church 
"  is  negleded  for  the  fludy  of  geometry,  and 
"  they  lofe  fight  of  Heaven  while  they  are  em- 
''  ployed  in  meafuring  the  earth.  Euclid  is  per- 
**  petually  in  their  hands.  Ariflotle  and  Theo- 
•*  phraftus  are  the  objefls  of  their  admiration  » 
"  and  they  exprefs  an  uncommon  reverence  for 
"  the  works  of  Galen.     Their  errors  are  derived 

186  XiTp  ftoi-y  is  prettily  told  in  Juftin's  Dialogues.  Tillcmont 
(Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  ii.  p.  334.. )>  who  relates  it  after  him,  i$ 
fuic  that  the  old  man  was  a  difguifed  angel. 

B  b  3  '^  from 
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CHAP,  cf  from  the  abufe  of  the  arts  and  fciences  of  the 
w- — ^ — I  "  infidels,  and  they  corrupt  the  fimplicity  of  the 
"  gofpel  by  the  refinements  of  human  rcafon '*\'* 
with  re-  Nor   can   it   be   affirmed  with   truth,  that  the 

rank  and  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune  were  always 
fortune.  leparated  from  the  profefllon  of  Chriftianity, 
Several  Roman  citizens  were  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  Pliny,  and  he  foon  difcovered,  that  a 
great  number  of  perfons  of  every  order  of  men  ia 
Bithynia  had  deferted  the  religion  of  their  an- 
ceftors  *^^  His  unl"ufpe6ted  teftimiony  may,  in 
this  inftance,  obtain  more  credit  than  the  bold 
challenge  of  Tertullian,  when  he  addreffes  him- 
felf  to  the  fears  as  well  as  to  the  humanity  of  the 
proconful  of  Africa,  by  afTuring  him,  that  if  he 
pernfts  in  his  cruel  intentions,  he  mull  decimate 
Carthage,  and  that  he  will  find  among  the 
guilty  many  perfons  of  his  own  rank,  fenators 
and  matrons  of  nobleft  extraftion,  and  the  friends 
or  relations  of  his  mod  intimate  friends  '*^  *  In 
appears,  however,  that  about  forty  years  after- 
wards the  em.peror  Valerian  was  perfuaded  of  the 
truth  of  this  affertion,  fince  in  one  of  his  refcripts; 
he  evidently  fuppofes,  that  fenators,  Roman 
knights,  and  ladies  of  quality,  were  engaged  in 

i"?  Eufebius,  v.  28.  It  may  be  hoped,  that  none,  except  the 
keretics,  gave  occafion  to  the  complaint  of  Celfus  (ap.  Origen,  1.  li. 
p.  77.),  that  the  Chriftians  v/ei-e  perpetually  correfting  and  altering 
their  Gofpel  s. 

'"S  Plin,  Epift.  X.  97.  Fuerunt  alii  fmiilis  amentise,  cives  Ro- 
jnani  -----  Multi  enim  omnis  astatis,  tmnis  ordinis,  utriufque 
'exus,  etiam  vocantur  in  pericuhim  et  vocabuntur. 

»89  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam.  Yet  even  his  rhetoric  rifes  no  higher 
than  to  claim  a  tenib  part  of  Carthage, 

^  the 
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the  Chriftian  feci: '^'.  The  church  ftill  continued  C  H^AP, 
to  increafe  its  outward  i'plendour  as  it  loll  its  ^^,.^1,^ 
internal  purity;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
the  palace,  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  even  The 
army,  concealed  a  multitude  of  Chriftians,  who 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  interefts  of  the  pre- 
fent,  with  thole  of  a  future,  life. 

And  yet  thefe  exceptions  are  either  too  few  in  Chriiliari. 

,  .  .      _  .      ,  ity  inolt 

number,  or  too  recent  in  time,  entirely   to  re-  favourably 
move  the  imputation  of  i^-norance  and  obfcurity  'eceivedby 

CO  -^     the  poor 

which  has  been  fo  arrogantly  call  on  the  firfl:  andfimple, 
profelytes  of  Chriftianity.  Inftead  of  employing 
in  our  defence  the  fiflions  of  later  ages,  it  will 
be  more  prudent  to  convert  the  occafion  of  fcan- 
dal  into  a  fubjed:  of  edification.  Our  ferious 
thoughts  will  fuggeft  to  us,  that  the  apoftles 
themfelves  were  chofen  by  providence  among  the 
fifhermen  of  Galilee,  and  that  the  lower  we  de-  * 
prefs  the  temporal  condition  of  the  firft  Chrif- 
tians, the  more  reafon  we  fliaM  find  to  admire 
their  merit  and  fuccefs.  It  is  incumbent  on  us 
diligently  to  remember,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  promifed  to  the  poor  in  fpirit,  and 
that  minds  afflided  by  calamity  and  the  contempt 
of  mankind,  cheerfully  liden  to  the  divine  pro- 
mife  of  future  happinefs  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fortunate  are  fatisfied  with  the  pofTeffion  of 
this  world  3  and  the  wife  abufe  in  doubt  and  dif- 
pute  their  vain  fuperiority  of  reafon  and  know- 
ledge. 

We  (land  in  need  of  fuch  refleclions  to  com-  Rejeaed 
fort  us  for  the  lofs  of  fome  illuftrious  charadlers,  emin°e'm 

men  of  the 
J90  Cyprian.  Epift.  79.  ^^It  and  fe- 

B  b  4  which  tuiies. 
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^  ^^  ^-  which  in  our  eyes  might  have  feemed  the  mod. 

U'-y  -J  worthy  of  the  heavenly  prefent.  The  names  of 
Seneca,  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  of 
Tatitus,  of  Plutarch,  of  Galen,  of  the  flave  Epic- 
tetus,  and  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus, 
adorn  the  age  in  which  they  fiourifhed,  and  exalt 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  They  filled  with 
glory  their  refpe6live  ftations,  either  in  aflive  or 
contemplative  life;  their  excellent  underftand-r 
ings  were  improved  by  fludy  j  Philofophy  had 
purified  their  minds  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
popular  fuperftition  j  and  their  days  were  fpent 
in  the  purfuit  of  truth  and  the  pradlice  of  virtue. 
Yet  all  thefe  fages  (it  is  no  lefs  an  objeft  of  fur- 
prife  than  of  concern)  overlooked  or  rejeded  the 
perfection  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem.  Their  lanr 
guage  or  their  filence  equally  difcover  their  con- 
tempt for  the  grovving  fed,  which  in  their  time 
had  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  Roman  empire. 
Thofe  among  them  who  condefcend  to  mention 
the  Chriftians,  confider  them  only  as  obftinate 
and  perverfe  enthufiafts,  who  exaded  an  implicit 
fubmiffion  to  their  myfterious  do6trines,  without 
being  able  to  produce  a  fingle  argument  that 
could  engage  the  attention  of  men  of  fenfe  and 
learning 


191 


^91  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  firft  and  fecond  volume  of  Jewifh  and 
Chriftian  teftimonies,  collefls  and  illuJtrates  thofe  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  of  Tacitus,  of  Galen,  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  per- 
haps of  Epiftetus  (for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  philofopher  means 
to  fpeak  of  the  Chriftians).  The  new  feft  is  totally  unnoticed  by 
Seneca,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Plutarch. 

It 
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Ic  is  at  lead  doubtful  whether  any  of  thQi-^  phi-    ^  ^'L^  P' 
lofophcrs  perufed  the  apologies  which  the  priFni-   ^ — ^  — ^ 
tive  Chriftians  repeatedly  publifhed  in   behalf  of  IJ,'^?;'' "f" 
themfclves  and  of  their  religion  ;   but  it  is  much   prophecy 
to  be  lamented  that  fuch  acaufe  was  not  defended 
by    abler  advocates.     Tliey  expofe  v/ich  fuper- 
fluous   wit   and  eloquence,  the   extravagance  of 
Polytheifm.       They  intereil  ourcompafiion  by 
difplaying  the  innocence  and  fufFerings  of  their 
injured  brethren.     But  when  they  would  demon- 
ftrate    the    divine    origin    of    Chrillianity,    they 
infift    much   more    ftrongly    on    the   predictions 
which  announced,  than   on   the  miracles    which 
jiccompanied,    the   appearance    of   the    Meffiah, 
Their  favourite  argument   might   ferve   to  edify 
a  Chriftian  or  to   convert  a  Jew,  fince  both  the 
one  and  the  other  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
thofe    prophecies,    and    both    are   obliged,    with 
devout  reverence,  to  fearchfor  their  fenfe  and 
their  accomplilliment.     But  this   mode   of  per- 
fuafion  lofes  much  of  its  weight  and   influence, 
when  it  is  addreffed  to  thofe  who  neither  under- 
ftand  nor  refpedl  the  Molliic  difpenfation  and  the 
prophetic   ftyle  ''%      In   the   unfl'iilful    hands   of 
Juflin  and  of  the  fucceeding  apologills,  the  fu- 
blime  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  evaporates 
in  diftant  types,  affected  conceits,   and  cold  alle- 

»9*  If  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  had  been  al- 
leged to  a  Roman  philolbpher,  would  he  not  have  replied  in  the 
words  of  Cicero,  "  Quae  tandem  ifta  auguratio  eft,  annoium  potius 
quam  aut  menfium  aut  dierum  ?"  De  Divinatione,  ii.  30.  Obierve 
with  what  irreverence  Lucian  (in  Alexandro,  c.  13.)  and  his  friend 
Celfus  ap.  Origen,  (1.  vii.  p.  317-)  exprcfs  themfclves  concerning 
the  Hebrew  prophets. 

gories; 
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gories;  and  even  their  authenticity  was  rendered 
fufpicious  to  an  unenlightened  Gentile,  by  the 
mixture  of  pious  forgeries,  which,  under  the 
names  of  Orpheus,  Hermes,  and  the  Sibyls  '", 
were  obtruded  on  hinn  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
genuine  infpirations  of  Heaven.  The  adoption 
of  fraud  and  fophifay  in  the  defence  of  revela- 
tion, too  often  reminds  us  of  the  injudicious 
conduft  of  thofe  poets  who  load  their  invubierabk 
heroes  with  a  ufelefs  weight  of  cumberfome  and 
brittle  armour. 

But  how  fhall  we  excufe  the  fupine  inattention 
of  the  Pagan  and  philofophic  world,  to  thofe 
evidences  which  were  prefented  by  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence,  not  to  their  reafon,  but  to  their 
fenfes  ?  During  the  age  of  Chrifc,  of  his  apodles, 
and  of  their  firft  difciples,  the  doftrine  which  they 
preached  was  confirmed  by  innumerable  prodi- 
gies. The  lame  walked,  the  blind  faw,  the  fick 
were  healed,  the  dead  were  raifed,  dsemons  were 
expelled,  and  the  laws  of  Nature  were  frequently 
fufpended  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  But  the 
fages  of  Greece  and  Rome  turned  afide  from  the 
awful  fpeflacle,  and  purfuing  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  life  and  fbudy,  appeared  unconfcious  of 
any  alterations  in  the  moral  or  phyfical  govern- 

"93  The  Philofophers,  who  derided  the  more  ancient  prediftions 
of  the  Sybils,  wovild  eafily  have  dete(^ed  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian 
forgeries,  which  have  been  fo  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  fathers 
from  Juftin  Martyr  to  Laftantius.  When  the  Sibylline  verfes  had 
performed  their  appointed  tafk,  they,  like  the  fyftem  of  the  millen- 
nium, were  quietly  laid  afide.  The  Chriftian  Sibyl  had  unluckily 
fixed  the  suin  of  Rome  for  the  year  j<^5,  A.  U.  C,  9.^8, 

ment 
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jnent  of  the  world.     Under  the  reiojn  of  Tibe-  ^  H,«  ^' 

^  XV. 

rius,  the  whole  earth  '""*,  or  at  leaft  a  celebrated  u— v—- i 
province  of  the  Roman  empire  *°',  was  involved 
in  a  prseternatural  darknefs  of  three  hours.  Even 
this  miraculous  event,  which  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder,  the  curiofity,  and  the  devotion 
of  mankind,  pafTed  without  notice  in  an  age  of 
fcience  and  hidory  '^^.  It  happened  during  the 
lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  muft 
have  experienced  the  immediate  effecfls,  or  re- 
ceived the  earlieft  intelligence,  of  the  prodigy. 
Each  of  thefe  philofophers,  in  a  laborious  work, 
has  recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  Nature, 
earthquakes,  meteors,  comets,  and  eclipfes,  which 
his  indefatigable  curiofity  could  ccllcdl  ^^\  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention 
the  greateft  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye 
has  been  witnefs  fince  the  creation  of  the  globe. 
A  diftincft  chapter  of  Pliny  *'*  is  defigned  for 
eclipfes  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  unufual 
duration  i  but  he  contents  himfelf  with  defcrib- 

'9+  Tlie  fathers,  as  they  are  drawn  out  in  battle  array  by  Dom 
Calmet  (Differtations  fur  la  Bible,  torn.  iii.  p.  295  —  308.),  feem  to 
cover  the  whole  earth  with  darknefs,  in  which  they  are  followed  by 
moft  of  the  moderns. 

•9S  Origen  ad  Matth.  c.  27.  and  a  few  modern  critics,  Beza, 
Le  Clerc,  Lardner,  Sic.  are  defirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of 
Judea. 

'9*5  The  celebrated  paffage  of  Phlegon  is  now  wifely  abandoned. 
When  TertuHian  aflyres  the  Pagans,  that  the  mention  of  the  pro- 
digy is  found  in  Arcanis  (not  Archivis)  veltris  (fee  his  Apology, 
c.  21.),  he  probably  appeals  to  the  Sibylline  veri'cs,  which  rc'late  it 
exactly  in  the  words  of  the  Gofpel. 

'97  Seneca  Quaeft.  Natur.  i.  i.  15.  vi.  i.  vii.  17.  Plin.  Hift. 
Natur.  1.  ii. 

'9»  Plin.  Hift.  Natuv.  ii.  30. 

ing 
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CHAP,  ing  the  fingular  defed:  of  light  which  followed 
the  murder  of  Ciefar,  when,  during  the  greateft 
part  of  a  year,  the  orb  of  the  fun  appeared  pale 
and  without  fplendour.  This  feafon  of  obfcxirity, 
which  cannot  furely  be  compared  with  the  pre- 
ternatural darknefs  of  the  Pafiion,  had  been 
already  celebrated  by  mod  of  the  poets  '''  and 
hiftorians  of  that  memorable  age  '°\ 

*99  Virgil  Georgic.  i.  466.  Tibullus,  1.  i.  Eleg.  v.  ver.  75. 
Ovid  Metamorph.  XV.  7S2.  Lucan.  Pharial.  i.  54.0.  The  laft  of 
thefe  poets  places  this  prodigy  before  the   civil  war. 

^°°  See  a  public  epiftle  of  M.  Antony  in  Jofeph.  Antiquit.  xir. 
i-a.  Plutarch  in  Cxlar.  p.  471.  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iv.  Dion 
CafTius,  1.  xlv.  p.  431.  Julius  Obiequens,  c.  128.  His  little 
treatife  is  an  abftraft  of  Livy's  prodigies. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

'The  Condu5l  of  the  Roman  Government  towards  the 
ChrifiianSy  from  the  F.eign  of  Nero  to  that  of 
Conflantins. 


I 


F  we  fcriouflyconfider  t\\t  purity  of  the  Chriflian  c  n  A  P. 

•  .  XVI. 

religion,  the  ianclity  of  its  moral  precepts,  and  l  ^  _.    v 
the  innocent  as  well  as  auftere  lives  of  the  greater  c^ii'^tmn- 

,       .  °  ity  peife- 

number  of  thofe,  who  during  the  firft  ages  em-  cined  by 
braced  the  faith  of  the  gofpel,  we  fhould  natu-  I,JJn  ^^^ 
rally  fuppofe,  that  fo  benevolent  a  do6trine  would  P^™"* 
have  been  received  with  due  reverence,  even  by 
the  unbelieving  world  j  that  the  learned  and  the 
polite,  however  they  might  deride  the  miracles, 
would  have  efteemed  the  virtues  of  the  new  fedlj 
and  that  the  magi  Pirates,  inftead  of  perfecuting, 
would  have  protected  an  order  of  men  who  yield- 
ed the  mod  pafTive  obedience  to  the  laws,  though 
they  declined  the  aftive  cares  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. If  on  the  other  hand  we  recolleft  the 
univerfal  toleration  of  Polytheifm,  as  it  was  in- 
variably maintained  by  the  faith  of  the  people, 
the  incredulity  of  philofophers,  and  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  fenate  and  emperors,  we  are  at  a 
lofs  to  difcover  what  new  offence  the  Chriftians 
had  committed,  what  new  provocation  could 
exafperate  the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity, 
and  vv'hat  new  motives  could  urge  the  Roman 
princes,  who  beheld  without  concern  a  thoufand 
forms  of  religion  fubfifting  in  peace' under  their 

gentle 
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CHAP,  gentle  fway,  to  infiift  a  fevere  punifhmenc  ori 
any  part   of  their  fubjefts,  who   had  chofen  for 
themfelves  a  fingular  but  an  inoffenfive  mode  of* 
faith  and  worfhip. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  feems 
to  have  affumed  a  more  flern  and  intolerant  cha- 
radler,  to  oppofe  the  progrcfs  of  Chriftianity* 
About  fourfcore  years  after  the  death  of  Chriil, 
his  innocent  difciples  were  punifhed  with  death 
by  the  fentence  of  a  proconful  of  the  mod  ami- 
able and  philofophic  charadler,  and  according  to 
the  laws  of  an  emperor,  diftinguiflied  by  the  wif^ 
dom  and  juftice  of  his  general  adminiftration* 
The  apologies  which  were  repeatedly  addrelTed 
to  the  fucceflbrs  of  Trajan  are  filled  with  the 
iTJoft  pathetic  complaints,  that  the  Chriftians  who 
obeyed  the  dicftates,  and  folicited  the  liberty,  of 
confcience,  were  alone,  among  all  the  fubjeds  of 
the  Roman  empire,  excluded  from  the  common 
benefits  of  their  aufpicious  government.  The 
deaths  of  a  few  eminent  martyrs  have  been  re- 
corded with  care  ;  and  from  the  time  that  Chrif^ 
tianity  was  invefted  with  the  fupreme  power,  the 
governors  of  the  church  have  been  no  lefs  dili- 
gently employed  in  difplaying  the  cruelty,  than 
in  imitating  the  condudl,  of  their  Pagan  adver- 
faries.  To  feparate  (if  it  be  poffible)  a  ftvf 
authentic  as  well  as  interefling  fads  from  an  un*- 
digefted  mafs  of  fiftion  and  error,  and  to  relatCj 
in  a  clear  and  rational  manner,  the  caufes,  the 
extent,  the  duration,  and  the  moft  important 
circumflances  of  the  perfecutions  to  which  the 

firft 
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firfl:  Chriilians  were  ex'pofed,  is  the  defign  of  the  C  H^  P. 
prefent  Chapter.  t— — y.— J 

The   feclarics   of  a    perfecuted    religion,    de-  inquiry 
prefTed  by  fear,    animated  with  refentment,  and  motives, 
perhaps  heated   by  enthufiafm,  are  fekiom  in  a 
proper  temper  of  mind  calmly  to  inveftigate,  or 
candidly  to  appreciate,  the  motives  of  their  ene- 
mies, which  often  efcape  the  impartial  and  dif- 
cerning  view  even  of  thofe  who  are  placed  at  a 
fecure  di (lance   from  the  fianies  of  perfecution. 
A  reafon  has  been  afligned  for  the  condud  of  the 
emperors  towards  the  primitive  Chriftians,  which 
may  appear  the  more  fpecious  and  probable  as  it 
is  drawn  from  the  acknowledged  genius  of  Poly- 
theifm.     It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the 
religious  concord   of  the  v/orld  was  principally 
fupported   by  the  implicit  afient  and  reverence 
which  the  nations  of  antiquity  exprelTed  for  their 
refpe(5live  traditions  and  ceremonies.     It  m.ight 
therefore    be  expcffted,    that   they   would   unite 
with  indignation  againil  ar;y  Cect  or  people  v/hich 
fhould    feparate  itfcif  from   the    communion  of 
mankind,  and   claiming   the  excluHve   pofiedion 
of  divine  knowledge,  ihould  difdain  every  form 
of  worfhip,  except  its  own,  as  impious  and  ido- 
latrous.     The    rights   of   toleration    were    held 
by   mutual    indulgence  :    they   v/ere  juftly  for- 
feited   by   a  refufal  of   the   accuftomed  tribute. 
As   the  payment  of  this   tribute  was   inflexibly 
refufed   by   the   Jews,    and   by  them    alone,  the 
confideration  of  the  treatment  which  they  expe- 
rienced 
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CHAP,  rienced  from  the  Roman  ma^iftrates,  will  ferve 

XVI.  . 

s      ^      r  to  explain  how  far  thefe  fpeculations  are  juftified 

by  fafls,  and  vill  lead  us  to  difcover  the  true 
caufes  of  the  perfecution  of  Chriflianity. 
Rebellious  Without  repeating  what  has  been  already  men- 
tiie"jews.  tioned,  of  the  reverence  of  the  Roman  princes 
and  governors  for  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  v/e 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  deftru6lion  of  the 
temple  and  city  was  accom.panied  and  followed 
by  every  circumftance  that  could  exafperate  the 
minds  of  the  conquerors,  and  authorize  religious 
perfecution  by  the  moft  fpecious  arguments  of 
political  juftice  and  the  public  fafety.  From  the 
reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Jews  difcovered  a  fierce  impatience  of  the  domi- 
nion of  Rome,  which  repeatedly  broke  out  in 
the  moft  furious  maflacres  and  infurre(flions. 
Humanity  is  fliocked  at  the  recital  of  the  horrid 
cruelties  which  they  committed  in  the  cities  of 
Egypt,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrene,  where  the/ 
dwelt  in  treacherous  friendfliip  with  the  unfuf- 
pefting  natives  ^  j  and  we  are  tempted  to  applaud 
the  fevere  retaliation  which  was  exercifed  by  the 
arms  of  the  legions  againft  a  race  of  fanatics, 
whofe  dire  and  credulous  fuperftition  feemed  to 
render  them  the  implacable  enemies  not  only  of 

^  In  Cyrene  they  maiT^cred  220,000  Greeks  ;  in  Cyprus,  240,000  j 
in  Egypt,  a  veiy  great  multitude.  Many  of  thefe  tinhappy  viftims 
were  fawed  afunder,  according  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  had 
given  the  fanftion  of  his  example.  The  viftorious  Jews  devoured 
the  flefli,  licked  up  the  blood,  and  twifted  the  entrails  like  a  girdle 
round  their  bodies.  See  Dion  Caffius,  1.  Ixviii.  p.  1145. 
2 

the 
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the  Roman  government:,  but  of  humankind  *.  ^  "^  P* 
The  enthufiafm  of  the  Jews  was  fupported  by  u.  ..y— ,^ 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  pay 
taxes  to  an  idolatrous  mafter  ',  and  by  the  flat- 
tering promife  which  they  derived  from  their 
ancient  oracles,  that  a  conquering  Mefllah  would 
loon  arife,  deftincd  to  break  their  fetters,  and  to 
inveft  the  favourites  of  heaven  with  the  empire 
of  the  earth.  It  was  by  announcing  himfelf  as 
their  long-expecled  deliverer,  and  by  calling  on 
all  the  defcendants  of  Abraham  to  aflert  the  hope 
of  Ifrael,  that  the  famous  Barchochebas  coUedled 
a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  refilled  dur- 
ing two  years  the  power  of  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian ^ 

Notwithftanding  thefe  repeated  provocations>  Toleration 
the  refentment  of  the  Roman  princes  expired  iili  refigi- 
after  the  viftory ;  nor  were  their  apprehenfions 
continued  beyond  the  period  of  war  and  danger. 
By  the  general  indulgence  of  polytheifm,  and  by 
the  mild  temper  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews 
were  reftored  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and 
once  more  obtained  the  permiflion  of  circum- 
cifing  their  children,  with  the  eafy  reflraint,  that 
they  fliould  never  confer  on  any  foreign  profelytc 

a  Without  repenting  the  well-known  narratives  of  Jofephus,  we 
may  learn  from  Dion  (1.  Ixix.  p.  1162.),  that  in  Hadrian's  war 
580,000  Jews  were  cut  oft"  by  the  fword,  befidcs  an  infinite  niunbcr 
which  periflied  by  famine,  by  difeafc,  and  by  fire. 

i  For  the  feci  of  the  Zealots,  fee  Bafnage,  Hiftoire  des  Juifs, 
1.  i.  c.  17.  for  the  charailers  of  the  Meffiah,  according  to  the 
Rabbis,  1.  v.  c.  11,  iz,  13.  for  the  aftions  of  Barchochebas,  1.  vil. 

C.   IZ. 

Vol.  II.  C  c  that 
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^^^^'  that  diftingulfhing  mark  of  the  Hebrew  race** 
The  numerous  remains  of  that  people,  though 
they  were  flill  excluded  from  the  precinfts  of 
Jerufalem,  were  permitted  to  form  and  to  main- 
tain confiderable  eftablifhments  both  in  Italy  and 
in  the  provinces,  to  acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
to  enjoy  municipal  honours,  and  to  obtain  at  the 
fame  time  an  exemption  from  the  burdenfome 
and  expenfive  offices  of  fociety.  The  modera- 
tion or  the  contempt  of  the  Romans  gave  a  legal 
fandlion  to  the  form  of  ecclefiaftical  police  which 
was  inftituted  by  the  vanquilhed  fedt.  The  pa- 
triarch, who  had  fixed  his  refidence  at  Tiberias, 
was  empowered  to  appoint  his  fubordinate  mi- 
nifters  and  apoftles,  to  exercife  a  domeftic  jurif- 
diftion,  and  to  receive  from  his  difperfed  bre- 
thren an  annual  contribution  ^  New  fynagogues 
were  frequently  ere6led  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  empire  j  and  the  fabbaths,  the  fafts,  and  the 
feftivals,  which  were  either  commanded  by  the 
Mofaic  law,  or  enjoined  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Rabbis,  were  celebrated  in  the  moft  folemn  and 
public  manner  *.  Such  gentle  treatment  infen- 
fibly  afTuaged  the  ftern  temper  of  the  Jews. 
Awakened  from   their  dream  of  prophecy  and 

*  It  Is  to  Modeftinus,  a  Roman  lawyer  (1.  vl.  regular.),  that  we 
are  indebted  for  a  diftinft  knowledge  of  the  Edifl  of  Antoninus. 
See  Cafanbon  ad  Hift.  Augult.  p.  27. 

5  See  Bafnage,  Hiftoire  des  Juifs,  1.  ili.  c.  2,  3.  The  office 
of  Patriarch  was  fuppreffed  by  Theodofius  the  younger. 

^  We  need  only  mention  the  purim,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  the  rage  of  Haman,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Theodofius,  wa« 
celebrated  with  infolent  triumph  and  riotous  intemperance.  Baf- 
nage, Hift.  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  17.  1.  viii.  c.  6. 

conquefl'> 
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conqueft,  they  aiTumed  the  behaviour  of  peace-  chap. 
able  and  indurbrious  iubjeds.  Their  irrecon-  u  -),■>.. ^ 
cileable  hatred  of  mankind,  inftead  of  flaming 
out  in  a6ls  of  blood  and  violence,  evaporated  in 
lefs  dangerous  gratifications.  They  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  over-reaching  the  idolaters 
in  trade;  and  they  pronounced  fecret  and  ambi- 
guous imprecations  againft  the  haughty  kingdom 
of  Edom  \ 

Since  the  Jews,  who  reje<5led  with  abhorrence  The  Jews 

.  *  .  were  a  peo- 

the  deities  adored  by  their  fovereign  and  by  their  pie  which 
feIlow-fubje6ts,  enjoyed  however  the  free  excr-  thicSif- 
cife  of  their  unfocial  religion  j   there  muft  have  !.'^"^  ,^.  , 

^      _  _       lect  which 

exifted  fome  other  caufe,  which  expofed  the  dif-  deferted, 
ciples  of  Chrift-to  thofe  feverities  from  which  the  on  of  their 
pofterity  of  Abraham  was  exempt.     The  difl'er-  ^^^^'^'■®' 
ence  between  them  is  fimple  and  obvious ;  bur, 
according  to  the  fentiments  of  antiquity,  it  was 
of  the  higheft  importance.      The  Jews  were  a 
nation 'i   the  Chriftians  were  2i  fe£l :    and  if  it  was 
natural  for  every  community  to  refpeft  the  facred 
inftitutions  of  their  neighbours,    it  was  incum- 
bent on  them  to  perfevere  in   thofe  of  their  an- 
ceflors.     The  voice  of  oracles,  the  precepts  of 
philofophers,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws,  una- 
nimoufly  enforced  this  national  obligation.     By 
their  lofty  claim  of  fuperior  fandity,  the  Jews 

7  According  to  the  falfe  Jofephus,  Tfepho,  the  grandfon  of  EfaU, 
conduced  into  Italy  the  army  of  ^neas,  king  of  Carthage.  An- 
other colony  of  Idumaeans,  flying  from  the  fword  of  David,  took 
refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Romulus.  For  thefe,  or  for  other  rea- 
fons  of  equal  weight,  the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to 
the  Roman  empire, 

C  c  2  might 
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CHAP,  might  provoke  the  Polytheifts  to  confider  them 
as   an   odious  and  impure  race.      By  difdaining 
the  intercourfe   of  other  nations  they  might  de- 
ferve  their  contempt.     The  laws  of  Mofes  might 
be  for  the  moft   part   frivolous  or   abfurd  j   yet 
fmce  they  had    been  received  during  many  ages 
by  a  large  fociety,    his  followers   were  juftified, 
by  the  example  of  mankind  ;  and  it  was  univer- 
fally   acknowledged,    that    they   had    a  right   to 
praftife   what  it  would  have    been    criminal   in 
them  to  neglect.     But  this  principle  which  pro- 
te6led  the  Jewifli   fynagogue,    afforded  not  any 
favour  or  lecurity  to  the  primitive  church.     By 
embracing  the  faith  of  the  Gofpcl,  the  Chriftians 
incurred  the  fuppofed  guilt  of  an  unnatural  and 
unpardonable  offence.     They  diiTolved  the  facred 
ties  of  cuftom  and  education,  violated  the  religi- 
ous inftitutions  of  their  country,  and  prefump- 
tuoufly  defpifed  whatever  their  fathers  had  be- 
lieved as  true,  or  had  reverenced  as  facred.    Nor 
was  this  apoftacy  (if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion) 
merely  of  a  partial  or  local  kind  ;  fince  the  pious 
delerter  who  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  temples 
of  Egypt  or  Syria,  would  equally  difdain  to  feek 
an  afylum  in  thofe  of  Athens  or  Carthage.    Every 
Chriftian  rejeded  with  contempt  the  fuperftitions 
of  his  family,  his  city,  and  his  province.    The 
whole  body  of  Chriftians  unanimoufly  refufed  to 
hold  any  communion  with   the  gods  of  Rome, 
of  the  empire,  and  of  mankind.     It  was  in  vain 
that  the  opprefled  believer  aflerted  the  inalienable 
rights    of     confcience    and    private   judgment. 
Though  his  fituation  might  excite  the  pity,  his 
*  arguments 
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aro-iimcnts  could  never  reach  the  underftanding,   ^  hap. 

.     .                   xvi. 
either  of  the  philofophic^or  of  the  believing  pare  < 1^— j 

of  the  Pagan  world.  To  their  apprehenfions,  it 
was  no  lefs  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  any  inui- 
,viduals  Ihould  entertain  fcruples  againft  comply- 
ing with  the  eftabliflied  mode  of  worfliip,  than  if 
they  ha.d  conceived  a  fudden  abhorrence  to  the 
manners,  the  drefs,  or  the  language  of  their  na- 
tive country  *. 

Tiie  furprife  of  the  Pagans  was  foon  fucceed-  Chrlftla- 

^  °  .  nity  accuf- 

td   by  refentment;  and  the  moft  pious  of  men  edofathe- 
were  expofed  to  the  unjuft  but  dangerous  impu-  mTj^ken 

tation  of  impiety.      Malice   and  prejudice   con-  lythepeo- 

^      •'      ^  .    .  .         pic  3"'-i 

curred  in  repreiinting  the  Chriftians  as  a  fociety  phiioic- 

of  atheifts,  who,  by  the  mioft  daring  attack  on  ^^"*' 
the  religious  conftitution  of  the  empire,  had  me- 
rited the  feverefi  animadverfion  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate.  They  had  feparated  themfelves  (they 
gloried  in  the  confefTion)  from  every  mode  of 
fuperftition  which  v/as  received  in  any  part  of  the 
globe  by  the  various  temper  of  polytheifm  :  but 
it  was  not  altogether  fo  evident  what  deity,  or 
what  form  of  worlliip,  they  had  fubftituted  to  the 
gods  and  temples  of  antiquity.  The  pure  and 
fublime  idea  which  they  entertained  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  efcaped  the  grofs  conception  of  the 
Pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  lofs  to  difcover 

^  From  the  arguments  of  Celfus,  as  they  arc  reprefented  and 
refuted  by  Origcn  (1.  v.  p.  24.7 — z^g.),  we  may  clearly  difcover 
the  diftinflion  that  was  made  between  the  Jewifli /m//i;  and  theChrif- 
thnfd^.  See  in  the  Dialogue  of  Minucius  Foelix  (c.  5,6.)  a  fair 
and  not  inelegant  defcription  of  the  popular  fcntiments,  with  regavd 
to  the  defertion  of  the  eftabliflied  worlhip. 

C  c  3  a  fpi- 
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^  ^^  ^-  a  fpiritual  and  folitary  God,  that  was  neither  re- 
prefented  under  any  corporeal  figure  or  vifibk 
fymbol,  nor  was  adored  with  the  accuflomed 
pomp  of  libations  and  feftivals,  of  altars  and 
facrifices  ^.  The  fages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
who  had  elevated  their  minds  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  exigence  and  attributes  of  the  Firft 
Caufe,  were  induced  by  reafon  or  by  vanity  to 
referve  for  themfelves  and  their  chofen  difciples 
the  privilege  of  this  philofophical  devotion '". 
They  were  far  from  adaiitting  the  prejudices  of 
mankind  as  the  ftandard  of  truth,  but  they  con- 
fidered  them  as  flowing  from  the  original  dif- 
pofition  of  human  nature  ;  and  they  fuppofed 
that  any  popular  mode  of  faith  and  worfliip  which 
prefumed  to  difclaim  the  affiftance  of  the  fenfes, 
would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded  from'  fuper- 
ilition,  find  itfelf  incapable  of  reftraining  the 
wanderings  of  the  fancy  and  the  vifions  of  fana- 
ticifm.  The  carelefs  glance  which  men  of  wit 
and  learning  condefcended  to  call  on  the  Chrif- 
tian  revelation,  ferved  only  to  confirm  their 
hafty  opinion,  and  to  perfuade  them,  that  the 
principle,  which  they  might  have  revered,  of  the 
divine  unity,  was  defaced  by  the  wild  enthufiafm, 

9  Cur  nuUas  aras  habent  ?  templa  nulla  ?  nulla  nota  fimulacra  ? 
-  -  -  -  Unde  autem,  vel  quis  ille,  aut  ubi,  Deus  unicus,  folitarius, 
deilitutus  ?  Minucius  Foelix,  c.  lo.  The  Pagan  interlocutor  goes 
on  to  make  a  diftinftion  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  who  had  once  a  tem- 
ple, altars,  vi6lims,  &c. 

^°  It  is  difficult  (fays  Plato)  to  attain,  and  dangerous  to  publifli, 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  See  the  Theologie  des  Philofophes, 
in  the  Abbe  d'Oiivet's  French  tranflation  of  Tully  de  Natura  Deo- 
rum,  torn.  i.  p.  275, 

and 
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and  annihilated  by  tJie  airy  fpeculations,  of  the  ^  ^^  ^' 
new  fedaries.  The  author  of  a  celebrated  dia-  ^— v-— ' 
logue,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Lucian, 
whilll  he  afFefls  to  treat  the  myfterious  fubjecft  of 
the  Trinity  in  a  ftyle  of  ridicule  and  contempt, 
betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the  weaknefs  of 
human  reafon,  and  of  the  infcrutable  nature  of 
the  Divine  perfeflions  ". 

It  might  appear  lefs  furprifing,  that  the  found- 
er of  Chriftianity  fhculd  not  only  be  revered  by 
his  difciples  as  a  fage  and  a  prophet,  but  that  he 
fhould  be  adored  as  a  God.  The  Polytheifls 
were  difpofed  to  adopt  every  article  of  faith, 
which  feemed  to  offer  any  refemblance,  however 
diftant  or  imperfeft,  with  the  popular  mythology; 
and  the  legends  of  Bacchus,  of  Hercules,  and 
of  j^fculapius,  had,  in  fome  meafure,  prepared 
their  imagination  for  the  appearance  of  the  Son 
of  God  under  a  human  form  ".  But  they  were 
aftonifhed  that  the  Chriftians  (hould  abandon  the 
temples  of  thofe    ancient  heroes,    who,    in   the 

>i  The  author  of  the  Philopatiis  peipetually  treats  the  Chriftians 
as  a  company  of  dreaming  enthufiafts,  J^i/ucv.::!,  .iSspioj,  ai^£poCaT«vT£f, 
oEpiS^Tviler,  Sec.  and  in  one  place,  manifeftly  alludes  to  the  vifion, 
in  which  St.  Paul  was  tranfported  to  the  third  heaven.  In  another 
place,  IViephon,  who  pcrfonates  a  Chriftian,  after  deriding  the 
Gods  of  Paganifm,  propofes  a  myilerious  oath, 

A^i^fjt.'.tiv  y.i  JiJaa-xiif,  (is  the  profane  anfwerof  Critias),  ^o^xi^r  a^i&- 

(AtliXn.  UK  ot^a  ydfi  Ti  ^£}-E»{'    EV  Tjic,    Tj'ta  Ev  ! 

"  According  to  Juftin  Martyr  (Apolog.  Major,  c,  70  —  85),  the 
daemon,  who  had  gained  fome  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  prophe- 
cies, purpofely  contrived  this  refemblance,  which  might  deter, 
though  by  different  means,  both  the  people  and  the  philofophers  from 
embracing  the  faith  of  Chrift. 

C  c  4  infancy 
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^xvt^*  ^'^^^"^y  of  the  world,  had  invented  arts,  infli- 
u.  -y.-.i;  tuted  laws,  and  vanquifhed  the  tyrants  or  mon- 
Ilers  who  infefted  the  earth;  in  order  to  choofc 
for  the  exclufive  objt^l  of  their  religious  wor- 
ih'ip,  an  obfcure  teacher,  who,  in  a  recent  age, 
and  among  a  barbarous  people,  had  fallen  a  fa- 
crifice  either  to  the  malice  of  his  own  country^ 
men,  or  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  Pagan  multitude,  referving  their 
gratitude  for  temporal  benefits  alone,  rejedted  the 
ineftimableprefent  of  life  and  immortality,  which 
was  offered  to  mankind  by  Jefus  of  Nazareth. 
His  mild  conftancy  in  the  midft  of  cruel  and 
voluntary  fufferings,  his  univerfal  benevolence, 
and  the  fublime  fimplicity  of  his  aftions  and  cha- 
rader,  were  infufficienr,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe 
carnal  men,  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  fame, 
of  empire,  and  of  fuccefs  j  and  whilfl:  they  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  his  ftupendous  triumph 
over  the  powers  of  darknefs  and  of  the  grave, 
they  mifreprefented,  or  they  infulted,  the  equi- 
vocal birth,  wandering  life,  and  ignominious 
death,  of  the  divine  Author  of  Chriftianity  '^ 
Tlic  union       The  perfonal  guilt  which  every  Chriflian  had 

and  afiein-r  o      i      •         i  r       •  i  •  •  r       • 

biies  of  the  contracted,  m  thus  preferring  his  private  fenti- 
Chiiibans  j-j-j^nt  to  the  national  religion,  was  ao-2:ravated  in 
as  a  dan-  a  vcry  high  degree  by  the  num.ber  and  union  of 
conipiiacy.  the  criminals.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
already  obferved,  that  Roman  policy  viewed  with 

13  In  the  firft  and  Tecond  books  of  Origen,  Cclfus  treats  the  birth 
and  character  of  our  Saviour  with  the  mod  impious  contempt.  The 
orator  Libanius  pralfes  Porphyry  and  Julian  for  confuting  the  folly 
pf  a  fpft,  which  ftyled  a  dead  man  of  Paleftine,  God,  and  the  fon  of 
God.     Sccratesj  Hift.  Ecdefiaft,  iii.  ij, 

the 
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tlie  utmoft  jealoufy  and  diilruft  any  lafTocihtion  ^^y^^' 
among  its  fubjefts  ;  and  that  the  privileges  of 
private  corporations,  though  formed  for  the  moft 
harmlefs  or  beneficial  purpofes,  were  bellowed 
with  a  very  fparing  hand  '*.  The  religious  af- 
fcmblies  of  the  Chriftians,  who  had  feparated 
thcmfelves  from  the  public  worfhip,  appeared  of 
a  much  lefs  innocent  nature  :  they  were  illegal 
in  their  principle,  and  in  their  confequences 
might  become  dangerous  j  nor  were  the  empe- 
rors confcious  that  they  violated  tlie  laws  of  juf- 
tice,  when,  for  the  peace  of  fociety,  they  pro- 
hibited thofe  fecret  and  fometimes  no<5lurnal 
meetings  '^.  The  pious  difobedience  of  the 
Chriftians  made  their  conduct,  or  perliaps  their 
defigns,  appear  in  a  much  more  ferious  and  cri- 
minal light  J  and  the  Rom.an  princes,  who  might 
perhaps  have  fufFered  themfelves  to  be  difarmed 
by  a  ready  fubmifTion,  deeming  their  honour 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  their  commands, 
fometimes  attempted,  by  rigorous  punilhments, 
to  iubdue  this  independent  fpirir,  which  boldly 
acknowledged  an  authority  fupcrior  to  that  of 
the  magiftrate.  The  extent  and  duiation  of  this 
fpiritual  confpiracy  feemed  to  render  it  every  day 
more  deferving  of  his  animadverfion.  We  have 
already  feen  that  the  adlive  and  fucccfsful  zeal  of 

^4-  The  emperor  Tiajp.n  refuled  to  incoi'porati  a  company  of  150 
fire-men,  for  the  ufe  of  the  city  of  Nicomedla.  He  dlilikcd  all 
allbciations.     See  Plin.  Epift.  x.  4.1,  43. 

'5  The  proconful  Pliny  had  publifned  a  general  edift  againft  un- 
lawful meetings.  The  pradencc  of  the  Chriltians  fufpendcd  their 
Agapffi  ;  but  it  was  impofiiblc  for  them  to  omit  the  exciciib  of  pub- 
li;c  worfliip. 

the 
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the  Chriftians  had  infenfibly  diffufed  them  through 
every  province  and  almoll  every  city  of  the  em- 
pire. The  new  converts  feemed  to  renounce 
their  family  and  country,  that  they  might  con- 
ne6b  themfelves  in  an  indiflbluble  band  of  union 
with  a  peculiar  fociety,  which  everywhere  affumed 
a  different  charadler  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 
Their  gloomy  and  auftere  afpeft,  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  common  bufinefs  and  pleafures  of 
life,  and  their  frequent  prediftions  of  impending 
calamities  '%  infpired  the  Pagans  with  the  appre- 
henfion  of  fome  danger,  which  would  arife  from 
the  new  fedl,  the  more  alarming  as  it  was  the 
more  obfcure.  "  Whatever,"  fays  Pliny,  "  may 
*'  be  the  principle  of  their  conduct,  their  inflex- 
*'  ible  obftinacy  appeared  deferving  of  punilh- 
'^  ment'V 

The  precautions  with  which  the  difciples  of 
Chrifl;  performed  the  offices  of  religion  were  at 
firft  dictated  by  fear  and  neceffity  j  but  they  were 
continued  from  choice.  By  imitating  the  awful 
fecrcfy  which  reigned  in  the  Eleufinian  myfteries, 
the  Chriftians  had  flattered  themfelves  that  they 
ihould  render  their  facred  inftitutions  more  re- 
fpe6table  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  world  '^     But 

i5  As  the  prophecies  of  the  Antichrlft,  approaching  conflagration, 
&c.  provoked  thofe  Pagans  whom  they  did  not  convert,  they  were  men  - 
tioned  with  caution  and  referve  ^  and  the  Montanifts  were  cenfured 
for  difclofmg  too  freely  the  dangerous  fecret.     See  Mofheim,  p.  413. 

'7  Neque  enim  dubitabam,  quodcunqueeflet  quod  faterentur  (fuch 
ai'e  the  words  of  Pliny),  pervicaciam  certe  et  inflexibilem  obftinatio- 
nem  debere  puniri. 

^^  See  Moflieim's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  101.  and  Span- 
heim,  Remarques  fur  les  Cjelars  de  Julien,  p.  468,  &c. 
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the  event,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  operations  CHAP, 
of  fubcile  policy,  deceived  their  wifiies  and  their 
expedlacions.  It  was  concluded,  that  they  only 
concealed,  what  they  would  have  blulhed  to  dif- 
clofe.  Their  miftaken  prudence  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  malice  to  invent,  and  for  fufpi- 
cious  credulity  to  believe,  the  horrid  tales  which 
defcribed  the  Chriftians  as  the  moft  wicked  of 
human  kind,  who  pra6lifed  in  their  dark  recelTes 
every  abomination  that  a  depraved  fancy  could 
fuggeft,  and  who  folicited  the  favour  of  their 
unknown  God  by  the  facrifice  of  every  moral 
virtue.  There  were  many  who  pretended  to 
confefs  or  to  relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  ab- 
horred fociety.  It  was  alibrted,  "  that  a  new- 
*^  born  infant,  entirely  covered  over  with  flour, 
"  was  prefented,  like  fome  myftic  fymbol  of  ini- 
"  tiation,  to  the  knife  of  the  profelyte,  who  un- 
'*  knowingly  inflicted  many  a  fecret  and  mortal 
"  wound  on  the  innocent  vidlim  of  his  error; 
"  that  as  foon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated, 
*'  the  fcdaries  drank  up  the  blood,  greedily  tore 
''  afunder  the  quivering  members,  and  pledged 
"  themfelves  to  eternal  fecrefy,  by  a  mutual 
"  confcioufnefs  of  guilt.  It  was  as  confidently 
"  affirmed,  that  this  inhuman  facrifice  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  fuitable  entertainment,  in  which 
intemperance  ferved  as  a  provocative  to  brutal 
luflij  till,  at  the  appointed  momefit,  the  lights 
were  fuddenly  extinguiflied,  fliame  v/as  ba- 
''  nifhed,  nature  was  forgotten  ;  and,  as  acci- 
"  dent  might  diredl,  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
7  "  was 
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^xvl^'  '^  was  polluted  by  the  incefluoiis  commerce  of 

«— V '  "  lifters    and    brothers,    of    fans    and  of   mo- 

"  thers"." 
Their  im-       But  the  pcrufal  of  the  ancient  apoloeies  was 

prudent         r   rr    ■  i 

defence,  lufficient  to  remove  even  the  llighteft:  fufpicion 
from  the  mind  of  a  candid  adverfary.  The 
Chriftians,  with  the  intrepid  fecurity  of  inno- 
cence, appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumour  to  the 
equity  of  the  magiftrates.  They  acknowledge, 
that  if  any  proof  can  be  produced  of  the  crimes 
which  calumny  has  imputed  to  them,  they  are 
worthy  of  the  mod  fevere  punifhment.  They 
provoke  the  punifhment,  and  they  challenge  the 
proof.  At  the  fam.e  time  they  urge,  with  equal 
truth  and  propriety,  that  the  charge  is  not  lefs 
devoid  of  probability,  than  it  is  dcftitute  of  evi- 
dence ;  they  aflc,  whether  any  one  can  ferioufly 
believe  that  the  pure  and  holy  precepts  of  the 
Gofpel,  which  fo  frequently  reftrain  the  ufe  of 
the  mod  lawful  enjoyments,  fliould  inculcate  the 
praftice  of  the  mod  abominable  crimes  ;  that  a 
large  fociety  fhould  refolve  to  difhonour  itfelf  in 
the  eyes  of  its  own  members  j  and  that  a  great 
number  of  perfons  of  either  fex,  and  every  age 
and  charader,  infenfible  to  the  fear  of  death  or 
infamy,  fhould  confent  to  violate  thofe  principles 
which  nature  and  education  had  imprinted  moll 

'9  See  Juftin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i.  35.  ii.  14.  Athenagoras  in 
Legation,  c.  27.  Tertulliari,  Apolog.  c.  7,  8,  9.  Minucius  Foe- 
lix,  c.  9,  10.  30,  31.  The  laft  of  thefe  writers  relates  the  acciifa- 
tion  in  the  moft  elegant  and  circumftantlal  manner.  The  anfwerof 
Tertulllan  is  the  boldeft  and  molt  vigorous. 

deeply 
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deeply  in  their  minds  ""^  Nothing,  it  Ihould  chap. 
feem,  could  weaken  the  force  or  dellroy  the  ef- 
fedl  of  fo  iinanfwerable  a  juftification,  unlefs  it 
were  the  injudicious  conduit  of  the  apologifts 
themfelves,  who  betrayed  the  common  caufe  of 
religion,  to  gratify  their  devout  hatred  to  the 
domeftic  enemies  of  the  church.  It  was  fome- 
times  faintly  infinuated,  and  fometimes  boldly 
aflerted,  that  the  fame  bloody  facrifices,  and  the 
fame  incefluous  fcftivals,  which  were  fo  falfely 
afcribed  to  the  orthodox  believers,  were  in  reality 
celebrated  by  the  Marcionites,  by  the  Carpocra- 
tians,  and  by  feveral  other  fe6ls  of  the  Gnoftics, 
who,  notwithftanding  they  might  deviate  into 
the  paths  of  herefy,  were  (lill  aclliated  by  the 
fentiments  of  men,  and  ftill  governed  by  the 
precepts  of  Chriftianity  '\  Accufations  of  a 
fimilar  kind  were  retorted  upon  the  church  by 
the  fchifmatics  who  had  departed  from  its  com- 
munion", and  it  was  confefled  on  all  fides,  that 

the 

*°  In  the  pcrfecution  of  Lyons,  fome  Gentile  flaves  were  com- 
pelled, by  the  fear  of  tortures,  to  nccufe  their  Chriltian  mafter. 
The  church  of  Lyons,  writing  to  their  brethren  of  Afia,  treat  the 
horrid  charge  with  proper  indignation  and  contempt.  Eufeb.  Hift, 
Ecdef.  V.  I. 

*•  See  Juftin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i.  35.  Ir&nscus  adv.  Hxref.  i,  24. 
Clemens  Alexandrin.  Stromat.  1.  iii.  p.  438.  Eufeb.  iv,  8,  It 
would  he  tedious  and  difgufting  to  relate  all  that  the  fucceedino- 
writers  have  imagined,  all  that  Epiphanius  has  received,  and  all 
that  Tillemont  has  copied.  M.  de  Beaufobrc  (Hift.  du  Mani- 
cheifme,  1.  ix.  c.  8,  9.)  has  expofed,  with  great  I'pirit,  the  difin- 
genuous  arts  of  Auguftin  and  Pope  Leo  I. 

»i  When  Tertulllan  became  a  Montanift,  he  afperfcd  the  morals 
of  the  church  which  he  had  fo  refolutely  defended.  <*  Sed  niajoris 
**  eft  Agape,  quia  per  hane  adolcfcentcs  tui  cum  fororibus  dormi- 

"  uat. 
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^xvi"^*  ^^^   ^^^  fcandalous   licentioufnefs    of  manners 
».  -y-  ->  prevailed   among    great  numbers   of  thofe  who 
afFefted    the    name    of    Chriftians.      A  Pao-an 
magiftrate,    who    poiTefled     neither  leifure    nor 
abilities  to  difcern  the  almoft  imperceptible   line 
which  divides  the  orthodox  faith  from   heretical 
pravity,  might  eafily  have  imagined   that  their 
mutual  animofity  had  extorted  the  difcovery  of 
their  common  guilt.     It  was  fortunate  for  the 
repofe,  or  at  leaft  for  the  reputation,  of  the  firft 
Chriftians,  that  the  magiftrates  fometimes  pro- 
ceeded  with   more  temper  and  moderation  than 
is  ufually  confident  vv^ith  religious  zeal,  and  that 
they    reported,  as   the    impartial  refult  of  their 
judicial  inquiry,  that  the  le6laries,  who  had  de- 
ferted  the  eftablifhed  worfhip,  appeared  to  them 
fincere  in  their  profefTions,  and  blamelefs  in  their 
manners ;    however  they  might  incur,  by  their 
abfurd  and  exceffive  luperftition,  the  ccnfure  of 
the  laws  *'. 
Idea  of  the       Hiftorv,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  tranf- 
conductof  anions  of  the  paft,  for  the  inflruftion  of  future, 

the  empe-  '  ' 

rors  to-       ages;  would   ill  deferve  that   honourable  office, 

Chriftians.  if  fbe  condefcendcd  to  plead  the  caufe  of  tyrants, 

or  to  juftify  the  maxims  of  perfecution.     It  muft, 

however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  condudl  of 

the  emperors  who  appeared  the  leail:  favourable 

'<  unt,  appendices  fcilicet  guise  lafcivia  et  liixuria."  De  Jejuniis, 
c.  17.  The  35th  canon  of  the  council  of  Illiberis  provides  againft* 
the  fcandals  which  too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  church,  and 
difgi-aced  the  Chriftian  name,  in  the  eyes  of  unbelievers. 

2 J  TertuUian  (Apolog.  c.  a.)  expatiates  on  the  fair  and  honour- 
able tcftimony  of  Pliny,  with  much  reafon,  and  fome  declamation. 

to 
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to  the  primitive  church,  is  by  no  means  To  cri-  ^^^^^* 
minal  as  that  of  modern  fovereigns,  who  have  u  ^  _/ 
employed  the  arm  of  violence  and  terror  againft 
the  religious  opinions  of  any  part  of  their  fub- 
jefls.  From  their  reflections,  or  even  from  their 
own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Louis  XIV. 
might  have  acquired  a  juft  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  confcience,  of  the  obligation  of  faith, 
and  of  the  innocence  of  error.  But  the  princes 
and  magiftrates  of  ancient  Rome  were  Itrangers 
to  thofe  principles  which  infpired  and  authorifed 
the  inflexible  obftinacy  of  the  Chriflians  in  the 
caufe  of  truth,  nor  could  they  themfelves  dif- 
cover  in  their  own  breads,  any  motive  which 
would  have  prompted  them  to  refufe  a  legal, 
and  as  it  were  a  natural,  fubmiflion  to  the  facred 
inilitutions  of  their  country.  The  fame  reafon 
which  contributes  to  alleviate  the  guilt,  muft 
have  tended  to  abate  the  rigour,  of  their  perfe- 
cutions.  As  they  were  afluated,  not  by  the 
furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the  temperate  po- 
licy of  legiflators,  contempt  mull  often  have 
relaxed,  and  humanity  muft  frequently  have  fuf- 
pended  the  execution  of  thofe  laws,  which  they 
enacted  againft  the  humble  and  obfcure  followers 
of  Chrift.  From  the  general  view  of  their  cha- 
, rafter  and  motives  we  might  naturally  conclude  : 
I.  That  a  confiderable  time  elapfed  before  they 
confidered  the  new  fedarics  as  an  objeft  deferv- 
ing  of  the  attention  of  government.  II.  That 
in  the  conviftion  of  any  of  their  fubjefts  who 
were  accufed  of  fo  very  fingular  a  crime,  they 
K'  proceeded 
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^  XVI  ^'  P*'oceedcd  with  caution  and  reluftance.  III.  ThaC 
t.  -y..'.^i  they  were  moderate  in  the  ufe  of  punifhments  j 
and  IV.  That  the  afflicfted  church  enjoyed  many 
intervals  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  carelefs  indifference  which  the  moft 
copious  and  the  moft  minute  of  the  Pa^an 
writers  have  fliewn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Chrif-^ 
tians*^  it  may  Hill  be  in  our  power  to  confirm 
each  of  thefe  probable  fuppofitionSi  by  the  evi- 
dence of  authentic  fads. 
They  ne-        j^  gy  ^j^^  ^jf^  difpcnfatioH  of  Providence,  a 

glected  the  /  _  i^  ' 

Chiiftians    myftcrious  veil  was  caft  over  the  infancy  of  the 
jews!    °    church,  which,   till  the   faith  of  the   Chriftians 
was  matured,  and  their  numbers  were  multiplied, 
ferved  to  protecl  them  not  only  from  the  malice 
but    even    from   the   knowledge    of    the   pagan 
world.     The  (low  and  gradual  abolition  of  the 
Mofaic  ceremonies  afforded  a  fafe  and   innocent 
difguife   to    the    more    early    profelytes   of   the- 
Gofpel.     As  they  were  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  race  of  Abraham,    they  were  diftinguifhed', 
by  the  peculiar  mark  of  circumcifion,  off'ered  up^ 
their  devotions  in  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem  till 
its  final  deftruclion,  and  received  both  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  as  the  genuine  infpirations  of 
the  Deity.     The  Gentile  converts,  who  by  a  fpi- 
ritual  adoption  had  been  afibciated  to  the  hope 
of  Ifrael,   were  likewife  confounded  under  the^ 

«4  In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Auguftan  Hiftoiy  (a  part 
of  which  was  compofed  under  the  reigo  of  Conftantine),  there  are 
not  fix  lines  which  relate  to  the  Chriftians  ;  nor  has  the  diligence 
©f  Xiphilin  difcovered  their  name  in  the  large  hiftory  of  Dioil 
Caflius. 

garb 
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garb  and  appearance  of  Jews"',  and  as  the  Vo-  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
lytheifts  paid  lefs  regard  to  articles  of  faith  than 
'to  the  external  worfliip,    the   new   fedl,    which 
carefully    concealed,    or   faintly  announced,    its 
future  greatnefs  and  ambition,  was  permitted  to 
Ihelter  itfelf  under  the  general  toleration  which 
was  granted  to  an  ancient  and  celebrated  people 
in  the  Roman  empire.     It  was  not  long,  per- 
haps, before  the  Jews  themfelves,  animated  with 
a  fiercer  zeal  and  a  more  jealous  faith,  perceived 
the    gradual   feparation   of  their   Nazarene  bre- 
thren from  the  doftrine  of  the  fynagoguej  and 
they  ^ould  gladly  have  extinguifhed  the   dan- 
gerous herefy  in  the  blood  of  its  adherents.     But 
the  decrees  of  heaven  had  already  difarmed  their 
malice  ;  and  though  they  might  fometimes  exert 
the  licentious  privilege  of  fedition,  they  no  longer 
poiTefTed  the  adminillration  of  criminal  jufticei 
nor  did  they  find  it  eafy  to  infufe  into  the  calm 
breall  of  a   Roman   magiftrate  the   rancour  of 
their  own   zeal   and   prejudice.     The  provincial 
governors  declared  themfelves  ready  to  liilen  to 
any  accufation  that  might  afFecl  the  public  fafety : 
but  as  foon  as  they  were  informed,  that  it  was 
a  queftion  not  of  fads   but  of  words,  a  difpute 
relating  only  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewifh 
laws  and  prophecies,  they  deemed  it  unv/orthy 
of  the  majefty  of  Rome  ferioufly  to  difcufs  the 
obfcure  differences  which  might  arife  among  a 

*S  An  obfaire  pafiage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  25.)  may  feem 
to  offer  a  proof  how  Itiangely  the  Jews  and  CJirilliaps  of  Rome  wne 
confounded  with  each  other. 

Vol,  II,  D  d   •  barbarous 
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CHAP,  barbarous  and  fuperftitious  people.     The  inna- 
cence  of  the  firfl  Chriftians  was  proteded  by  ig- 
norance and  contennpt ;  and  the  tribunal  of  the 
pagan  magiftrate  often  proved  their  moft  aflured 
refuge  againft  the  fury  of  the  fynagogue  *'^,     If 
indeed  we  were  difpofed  to  adopt  the  traditions 
of  a  too  credulous    antiquity,  we  might  relate 
the   diftant    peregrinations,    the   wonderful    at- 
chievements,    and   the    various    deaths    of   the 
twelve  apoftles  :    but  a  more    accurate  inquiry 
will  induce  us  to  doubt,  whether  any  of  thofe 
perfons  who  had  been  witneffes  to  the  miracles 
of  Chrift  were  permitted  beyond  the  limits  of 
Paleftine,  to  feal  with   their  blood  the  truth  of 
their  teftimony  *^     From  the  ordinary  term  of 
human  life,  it  may  very  naturally  be  prefumed 
that  moft  of  them  were  deceafed  before  the  dif- 
content  of  the  Jews  broke  out  into  that  furious 
war,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  ruin  of 
Jerufalem.      During   a   long  period,    from  the 
death  of  Chrift  to  that  memorable  rebellion,  we 
cannot    difcover  any   traces   of  Roman    intole- 
rance, unlefs  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  fudden, 
the  tranfient,  but  the  cruel  perfecution,  which 

^^  See  in  the  xvilith  and  xxvth  chapters  of  the  A£ls  of  tlie 
ApolUes,  the  behaviour  of  Gallic,  proconful  of  Achaia,  and  of 
Feftus,  procurator  of  Judea. 

17  In  the  time  of  TertuUian  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  the 
glory  of  martyrdom  was  confined  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
James.  It  was  gradually  beftowed  on  the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  by 
the  more  recent  Greeks,  who  prudently  felefled  for  the  theatre  of 
their  preaching  and  fufferlngs,  fome  remote  country  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  Roman  empire.  See  Moftieim,  p.  81,  and  Tillemont, 
Memoires  Ecdefiaftiques,  torn.  i.  part  iii. 
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vvas  exercifed  by  Nero  againft  the  Chriftians  o(^^^^' 

the  capital,    thirty- five  years    after   the  former,  < v-— -» 

and  only  two  years  before  the  latter  of  thofe 
great  events.  The  charader  of  the  philofophic 
hiftorian,  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  this  fingular  tranfaflion, 
would  alone  be  fufficient  to  recommend  ic  to 
our  moft  attentive  confideration. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  feign  of  Nero,  the  The  fire  of 
capital  of  the  empire  was  afflidled  by  a  fire  which  d'e^'^he""" 
raged  beyond  the  memory  or  example  of  former  '^'^"'^^ 
ages  **.  The  monuments  of  Grecian  art  and  of 
Roman  virtue,  the  trophies  of  the  Punic  and 
Gallic  wars,  the  moft  holy  temples,  and  the 
moft  fplendid  palaces,  were  involved  in  one 
common  deftruftion.  Of  the  fourteen  regions 
or  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  dividedj  four 
only  fubfifted  entire,  three  were  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  remaining  feven,  which  had 
experienced  the  fury  of  the  flames,  difplayed  a 
melancholy  profpeft  of  ruin  and  defolation.  The 
vigilance  of  government  appears  not  to  have 
neglefted  any  of  the  precautions  which  might 
alleviate  the  fenfe  of  fo  dreadful  a  calamity. 
The  Imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the 
diftrelTed  multitude,  temporary  buildings  were 
ere£led  for  their  accommodation,  and  a  plentiful 
fupply  of  corn   and  provifions  was  diftributed  at 

*8  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  38— -44.     Sueton.  in  Neion.  c.  38.     Dion 
Cafliiis,  1.  Ixii.  p.  1014.     Orofiusj  vii.  7. 
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CHAP,  a  very  moderate  price  *'.  The  moft  generoua 
policy  feemed  to  have  didated  the  edifts  which 
regulated  the  difpofition  of  the  flreets  and  the 
conftruflion  of  private  houfes  3  and  as  it  ufually 
happens,  in  an  age  of  profperity,  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Rome,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  pro- 
duced a  new  city,  more  regular  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  former.  But  all  the  prudence  and 
humanity  affeded  by  Nero  on  this  occafion  were 
infufficient  to  preferve  him  from  the  popular 
fufpicion.  Every  crime  might  be  imputed  to 
the  aflfaffin  of  his  wife  and  mother  j  nor  could 
the  prince,  who  proflituted  his  perfon  and  dig- 
nity on  the  theatre,  be  deemed  incapable  of  the 
moil  extravagant  folly.  The  voice  of  rumour 
accufed  the  emperor  as  the  incendiary  of  his  own 
capital  -y  and  as  the  moft  incredible  ftories  are 
the  beft  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged 
people,  it  was  gravely  reported,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  Nero,  enjoying  the  calamity  which 
he  had  occafioned,  amufed  himfelf  with  finging 
to  his  lyre  the  deftru6lion  of  ancient  Troy  '*. 
To  divert  a  fufpicion,  which  the  power  of  de- 
fpotifm  was  unable  to  fupprefs,  the  emperor  re- 
folved  to  fubftitute  in  his  own  place  fome  fi(5li- 
tious   criminals.     "  With  this  view   (continues 

29  The  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  modius)  was  reduced  as 
low  as  terri  Nunimi ;  wliich  would  be  equivalent  to  abont  fifteen  fliil- 
lings  the  Engllfti  quarter. 

J°  We  may  ohferve,  that  the  rumour  is  mentioned  by  Tacitu» 
with  a  very  becoming  diftruft  and  hefitation,  whilft  it  is  greedily 
traiifcribed  by  Suetonius,  and  folemaJy  confirmed  by  Dion. 

*^  Tacitus) 
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«  Tacitus)  he  infliaed  the  moft  exquifite  tor-  ^^vt/' 

*^  tures  on   thoie  men,  who,  under  the  vulgar  '^ v — ' 

"  appellation  of  Chriftians,  were  already  branded  j.-.'^JJ^en"" 
«^  with   deferved   infamy.      They  derived   their  ^f^he 

^  •'  _  Cliriitians, 

"  name  and  origin  from  Chrift,  who  in  the  asthein- 
"  reign  of  Tiberius  had  fuffered  death,  by  the  of"hecit>-, 
"  fentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate^'. 
*'  For  awhile,  this  dire  fuperftition  was  checked; 
"  but  it  again  burfi:  forth  j  and  not  only  fpread 
*'  itfelf  over  Jud^a,  the  firft  feat  of  this  mif- 
"  chievous  feci,  but  was  even  introduced  into 
"  Rome,  the  common  afylum  which  receives 
**  and  protetfls,  whatever  is  impure,  whatever 
"  is  atrocious.  The  confeflions  of  thofe  who 
**  were  feized,  difcovered  a  great  multitude  of 
**  their  accomplices,  and  they  were  all  convi<5ted, 
<*  not  fo  much  for  the  crime  of  fetting  fire  to 
<«  the  city,  as  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind  ^*, 

«  They 

J'  This  teftlmony  is  alone  fufficient  to  txpofe  the  anachTonifm 
of  the  Jews,  who  place  the  birth  of  ChrilV  near  a  centiny  fooner 
(Bal'nage,  Hiltoire  des  Juifs,  1.  v.  c.  14,  15.).  We  may  learn 
irom  Jofephus  (Antiquitat.  xviii.  3.),  that  the  piocuratorfliip  of 
Pilate  correfponded  v/ith  the  laft  ten  y6ars  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  27— 
37.  As  to  the  particular  time  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  a  very  early 
tradition  fixed  it  to  the  25th  of  March,  A.  D.  29,  under  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  the  two  Gemini  (Tertullian  adv.  Judseos,  c.  8.).  This 
date,  which  is  adopted  by  Pagi,  cardinal  Norris,  and  I.e  Clerc, 
feems,  at  leaft,  as  probable  as  the  vulgar  xra,  which  is  placed  (I 
know  not  from  what  conjeftures)  four  years  later. 

3-  OJio  btmam  generis  cenaicli,  Thele  words  may  either  fignify  the 
hatred  of  mankind  towards  the  Chriftians,  or  the  hatred  of  the 
Chriftians  towards  mankind.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  fenfe, 
as  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus,  and  to  the  pnpijbr 
error,  of  which  a  precept  of  the  Gofpel  (See  Luke  xiv.  26.)  had 
been,  perhaps,  the  innocent  occafion.     My  interpretation  is  juftified 

Dd  -^  by 
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^xv^^*  "  They  died  in  torments,  and  their  torments 
c."v-i >^  '^  were  embittered  by  infult  and  derifion.  Some 
''  were  nailed  on  crofTes  j  others  fewn  up  in  the 
*'  fkins  of  wild  beafts,  and  expofed  to  the  fury 
"  of  dogs :  others  again,  fmeared  over  with 
**  combuftible  materials,  were  ufcd  as  torches 
*'  to  illuminate  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The 
''  gardens  of  Nero  were  deftined  for  the  melan- 
"  choly  fpedtacle,  which  was  accompanied  with 
**  a  horfe  race,  and  honoured  with  the  prefencc 
*'  of  the  emperor,  who  mingled  with  the  popu- 
"  lace  in  the  drefs  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer. 
*'  The  guilt  of  the  Chriftians  deferved  indeed 
**  the  mod  exemplary  punilhment,  but  the  pub- 
**  lie  abhorrence  was  changed  into  commifera- 
*'  tion,  from  the  opinion  that  thofe  unhappy 
*'  wretches  were  facrificed,  not  fo  much  to  the 
*^  public  welfare,  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous 
*'  tyrant"."  Thofe  who  furvey  with  a  curious 
eye  the  revolutions  of  mankind,  may  obferve, 
that  the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero  on  the  Va- 
tican, which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of 
the  firft  Chriftians,  have  been  rendered  ftill  more 
famous,   by  the  triumph  and  by  the  abufe  of  the 

by  the  authority  of  Lipfius ;  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the 
EnglKh  trandators  of  Tacitus  j  of  Moflieim  (p.  loz,),  ofLe  Clerc 
(HiftoriaEcdefiaft.  p.  417.),  of  Dr.  Lardner  (Teftimonies,  vol.  i. 
p.  345.)?  and  of  thebiftiop  of  Gloucefter  (Divine  Legation,  vol.  iii, 
p.  38.).  But  as  the  word  conviSi  does  not  unite  very  happily  with 
the  reft  of  the  lentence,  James  Gronovius  has  preferred  the  read- 
ing of  coK/awt'?/,  which  is  authorifed  by  the  valuable  MS.  of  FIq- 
j-ence. 

?5  ^aclt.  Annal.  xv.  44. 
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perfecuted  religion.  On  the  fame  fpot'*,  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
temple,  which  far  furpafles  the  ancient  glories  <—, -y-i— » 
of  the  Capitol,  has  been  fince  erected  by  the 
Chriftian  Pontiffs,  who,  deriving  their  claim  of 
wniverfal  dominion  from  an  humble  fifherman  of 
Galilee,  have  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
Casfars,  given 'laws  to  the  barbarian  conquerors 
of  Rome,  and  extended  their  fpiritual  jurifdiftion 
from  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  to  the  flTiores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  difmifs  this  ac- 
count of  Nero's  perfecution,  till  we  have  made 
fome  obfervations,  that  may  ferve  to  remove  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed,  and  to 
throw  fome  light  on  the  fubfequent  hifiory  of 
the  church. 

I.   The  moft  fceptical  criticifm  is  obliged  to  Remarks 

1         r     1  •  J-  r   n  1    °"  thenaf- 

refpect  the  truth  of  this  extraordinary  fatr,  and  fageofTa- 
the  integrity  of  this  celebrated  paffage  of  Ta-  tive'^'Jj; 
citus.     The  former  is  confirmed  by  the  diligent  perfecu- 

'-^  tion  ot  the 

and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the  pu-  chrHtians 
nifliment  which  Nero  inflided  on  the  Chriftians,  y^^'°' 
a  fe6t  of  men  who  had  embraced  a  new  and 
criminal  fuperftition  ^\  The  latter  may  be 
proved  by  the  confent  of  the  moft  ancient  ma- 
nufcripts  j  by  the  inimitable  charafter  of  the 
ilyle    of  Tacitus  s     by    his    reputation,    which 

?4  NardinI  Roma  Antka,  p.  487.  Donatxis  de  Roma  Antiqua, 
1.  iii.  p.  449' 

3S  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  16.  The  epithet  of  iB«.V/t<2,  which  fome 
fjrgacious  commentators  have  tranflated  magical,  is  confidered  by  the 
more  rational  Moflieim  as  only  fynonymous  to  the  ttsUiabiUt  q{ 
Tacitus. 

P  d  4  guarded 
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^xvL^'  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpolations  of  pious 
fraud;  gnd.  by  the  purport  of  his  narration, 
which  acis^fed  the  firft  Chrjfli^ns  of  the  mofi; 
atrocious  crimes,  without  infmuating  that  they 
poiTeffed  any  miraculous  or  even  magical  powers 
above  the  reft  of  mankind  ^*.  a.  Notwithftand- 
ing  it  is  probable  that  Tatcjtus  was  born  fome 
years  before  the  fire  of  Rome",  he  could  derive 
only  from  reading  and  cOnverfation  the  know- 
ledge of  an  event  which  happened  during  his 
infancy.  Before  he  gave  himfelf  to  the  Public, 
he  calmly  waited  till  his  genius  had  attained  its 
full  maturity,  and  he  was  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  when  a  grateful  regard  for  the  memory 
of  the  virtuous  Agricola,  extorted  from  him  the 
moil  early  of  thofe  hiflorical  compofitions  which 
will  delight  and  inftruct  the  mod  dillant  pofte- 
rity.  After  making  a  trial  of  his  ftrength  in 
the  life  of  Agricola  and  the  defcription  of  Ger- 
many, he  conceived,  and  at  length  executed,  a 

3*5  The  pafTage  concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  which  was  inferted  into 
the  text  of  Jofephus,  between  the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eufe- 
bius,  m^y  furnifli  an  example  of  ho  vulgar  forgery.  The  accora- 
plifhment  of  the  prophecies,  the  virtues,  miracles,  and  refurreftion 
of  Jefus,  are  dilllnftly  related.  Jofephus  acknowledges  that  he  was 
the  Mefiiah,  and  hefitates  whether  he  Ihould  call  him  a  man.  If 
any  doubt  can  ftill  remain  concerning  this  celebrated  paflage,  thQ 
reader  may  examine  the  pointed  objeftions  of  Le  Fevre  (Haver- 
camp.  Jofeph.  torn.  ii.  p.  267 — 273-)>  ^^^  laboured  anfv/ers  of 
Daubuz  (p.  187 — 232.),  and  the  mafterly  reply  (Bibliotheque 
Ancienne  et  Moderne,  torn.  vii.  p.  237  —  288.)  of  an  anonymous 
*  critic,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  the  learaed  Abbe  de  Lon^ 
guerue, 

37  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus  by  Lipfius  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Ble- 
terie,  Diflionnaire  de  Bayle  a  I'article  Tacite,  and  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  386.     Edit.  Erneft. 

more 
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more  arduous  work ;  the  hiftory  of  Rome,  in  -j^yj^ 
thirty  books,  from  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Nerva.  The  adminiftration  of  Nerva 
introduced  an  age  of  juftice  and  profperity,  which 
Tacitus  had  deftined  for  the  occupation  of  his 
old  age  *'  J  but  when  he  took  a  nearer  view  of 
his  fubjecl,  judging,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  more 
honourable,  or  a  lefs  invidious  office,  to  record 
the  vices  of  paft  tyrants,  than  to  celebrate  the 
virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch,  he  chofe  rather 
to  relate,  under  the  form  of  annals,  the  aftions 
of  the  four  immediate  fuccelTors  of  Auguftus. 
To  colle6t,  to  difpofe,  and  to  adorn  a  feries  of 
fourlcore  years,  in  an  immortal  work,  every  fen- 
tence  of  which  is  pregnant  with  the  deepeft  ob- 
Tcrvations  and  the  mod  lively  images,  was  an 
undertaking  fufficient  to  exercife  the  genius  of 
Tacitus  himfelf  during  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life.  In  the  lafl  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
whilll  the  victorious  monarch  extended  the  power 
of  Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the  hiftoriaa 
was  defcribing,  in  the  fccond  and  fourth  books 
of  his  annala,  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  ^'j  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  mud  have  fucceeded  to  the 
throne,  before  Tacitus,  in  the  regular  profecu- 
tion  of  his  work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the 
capital  and  the  cruelty  of  Nero  towards  the  un- 
fortunate Chriftians.  At  the  diftance  of  fixty 
years,  it  was  the  duty  of  the   annalift  to  adopt 

?^  Pilncipatum   Divi   Nerv?c,  et    imperium    Trajani,    iibeiiorcm 
fecurioremque  mareriam  lenefluti  fepofui.     Tacit,  Ililt.  i. 
39  See  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  6i.  iv.  4.. 

the 
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CHAP.  i}iQ  narratives  of  cotemporaries  j  but  it  was  na- 
tural  for  the  philofopher  to  indulge  himfelf  in 
the  defcription  of  the  origin,  the  progrcfs,  and 
the  chara6ter  of  the  new  fefb,  not  fo  much  ac- 
cording to  the  knowledge  or  prejudices  of  the 
age  of  Nero,  as  according  to  thofe  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  3.  Tacitus  very  frequently  trufls 
to  the  curiofity  or  reflection  of  his  readers  to 
fupply  thofe  intermediate  circumftances  and 
ideas,  which,  in  his  extreme  concifenefs,  he  has 
thought  proper  to  fupprefs.  We  may  therefore 
prefume  to  imagine  fome  probable  caufe  which 
could  diretft  the  cruelty  of  Nero  againft  the 
Chriftians  of  Rome,  whofe  obfcurity,  as  well  as 
innocence,  Ihould  have  fhielded  them  from  his 
indignation,  and  even  from  his  notice.  The 
Jews,  v/ho  were  numerous  in  the  capital,  and 
oppreffed  in  their  own  country,  were  a  much 
fitter  objed  for  the  fufpicions  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  people  j  nor  did  it  feem  unlikely  that 
a  vanquifl-ied  nation,  who  already  difcovered 
their  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  yoke,  might 
have  recourfe  to  the  mod  atrocious  means  of 
gratifying  their  implacable  revenge.  But  the 
Jews  pofleflcd  very  powerful  advocates  in  the 
palace,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  tyrant  i  his 
wife  and  miftrefs,  the  beautiful  Poppsea,  and  a 
favourite  player  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  who 
had  already  employed  their  interceffion  in  behalf 
of  the  obnoxious  people  *°.     Ln   their  room  it 

^^  The  player's  name  was  Aiiturus.  Through  the  fame  channel, 
Jofephus  (de  Vital'ua,  c.  3.),  about  two  years  before,  had  obtained 
tl^e  pardon  and  releafe  of  fome  Jcwiil)  priefts  who  were  prifoners  at 
Kouie. 

was 
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was  neceffary  to  offer  fome  other  vidims,  and  ^  xvi^* 
it  might  eafily  be  fuggefted  that,  although  the 
genuine  followers  of  Mofes  were  innocent  of  the 
fire  of  Rome,  there  had  arifen  among  them  a 
new  and  pernicious  feet  of  Galil/eans,  which 
was  capable  of  the  moft  horrid  crimes.  Under 
the  appellation  of  Galil^eans,  two  diftindlions 
of  men  were  confounded,  the  moft  oppofite  to 
each  other  in  their  manners  and  principles  ;  the 
difciples  who  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Jefus 
of  Nazareth  *',  and  the  zealots  who  had  followed 
the  flandard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  **.  The 
former  were  the  friends,  the  latter  were  the 
enemies,  of  humankind ;  and  the  only  refem- 
blance  between  them  confided  in  the  fame  in- 
flexible conftancy,  which,  in  the  defence  of  their 
caufe,  rendered  them  infenfible  of  death  and 
tortures.  The  followers  of  Judas,  who  impelled 
their  countrymen  into  rebellion,  were  foon  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  Jerufalem ;  whilft  thofe  of 
Jefus,  known  by  the  more  celebrated  name  of 
Chriftians,  dilfufed  themfelves  over  the  Roman 
empire.  How  natural  was  it  for  Tacitus,  in  the 
time  of  Pladrian,  to  appropriate  to  the  Chriftians, 

4'  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewifli  and  Heathen  Teftimonies, 
vol.  ii.  p.  I02,  103.)  has  proved  that  the  name  of  Galilaeans,  was  a 
very  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  primitive,  appellation  of  the  Chrif- 
tians. 

.  4*  Jofeph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  1,2.  Tillemont,  Ruine  des  Juifs, 
p.  742.  The  fons  of  Judas  were  crucified  in  the  time  of  Claudius. 
His  grandfon  Elcazar,  after  Jerufalem  was  taken,  defended  a  ftrong 
fortrefs  with  960  of  his  moft  defperate  followers.  When  the  batter- 
ing ram  had  made  a  breach,  they  turned  their  fwords  againft  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  at  length  againft  their  own  breafts.  They 
^ied  to  the  laft  man. 

the 
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the  guik   and    the   fufTerings,    which  he   might, 
with  far  greater  truth  and  juftice,  have  attributed 
to  a  fed  whofe  odious  memory  was  almoll  ex- 
tinguirhed  !     4.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained of  this  coiijedure  (for  it  is  no  more  than  a 
eonjefture),  it  is  evident  that  the  effe£b,  as  well 
as  the   caufe,  of  Nero's  perfecution,  were  con- 
fined to  the  walls  of  Rome  '^^  i  that  the  religious 
tenets    of   the   Galilseans,    or    Chriftians,    were 
never  made  a  fubject  of  puniihment,    or  even  of 
inquiry  j  and  that,  as  the  idea  of  their  fufferings 
was^  for  a  long  time,  connected  with  die  idea  of 
cruelty  and  inju (lice,  the  moderation  of  fucceed-* 
ing  princes   inclined  them  to  fparc  a  fe£l,  op- 
prciTcd  by  a  tyrant,  whofe  rage  had  been  ufually 
direfted  againft  virtue  and  innocence. 
Ojp'.-cmon       In  IS  fomcwhat  remarkable,  that  the  flames  of 
°nd  Ch^Tf-  war  confumed  almoll  at  the  fame  time  the  tem- 
tians  by     p|g  ^f  Jerufalem  and   the  Capitol  of  Rome  **: 
and  it  appears  no  lefs  fmgular,  that  the  tribute 
which    devotion    had    dellined    to    the    former, 
fhcuid  have  been  converted  by  the  power  of  an 
aflauking  vidor  to  reflore  and  adorn  the  fplen- 

43  See  Dodwell.  Paiicitat.  Mart.  1,  xiii.  The  Spani/la  Infcriptlon 
in  Gruter,  p.  23S,  No.  9,  is  a  manifeft  and  acknowledged  forgery, 
contrived  by  that  noted  inipoftor  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  to  flatter  the 
pride  and  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards.  See  Ferreras,  Hiftoire  d'Ef- 
pagne,  torn.  i.  p.  192. 

44-  The  Capitol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius 
and  Vefpafian,  the  19th  of  December,  A.  D.  69.  On  the  loth  of 
Auguft,  A.  D.  70,  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  was  deftroyed  by  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  themfelves,  rather  than  by  thofe  of  the  Romans. 

dour 
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dour  of  the  latter  *'.  The  *  emperors  levied  a  ^  }^^  ^** 
general  capitation  tax  on  the  Jewifh  people ; 
and  although  the  fum  afTefled  on  the  head  of 
each  individual  was  inconfiderable,  the  ufe  for 
which  it  was  defigned,  and  the  feverity  with 
which  it  was  exafted,  were  confidered  as  an 
intolerable  grievance  **.  Since  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  extended  their  unjufl  claim  to  many 
perfons  who  were  ftrangers  to  the  blood  or  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews,  it  was  impoffible  that  th« 
Chriftians,  who  had  fo  often  jfhekered  themfelves 
under  the  fliade  of  the  fynagogue,  Iliould  now 
efcape  this  rapacious  perfecution.  Anxious  as 
they  were  to  avoid  the  flighteft  infeftion  of  ido- 
latry, their  confcience  forbade  them  to  contri- 
bute to  the  honour  of  that  dsemon  who  had 
aflumed  the  charafler  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 
As  a  very  numerous  though  declining  party 
among  the  Chriftians  ftill  adhered  to  the  law  of 
Mofes,  their  efforts  to  dilTemble  their  Jewifli 
origin  were  detected  by  the  decifive  teft  of  cir- 
cumcifion  *^ :  nor  were  the  Roman  magillrates 
at  leifure  to  inquire  into  the  difference  of  their 

4J  The  new  Capitol  was  dedicated  by  Domitian.  Sueton.  in  Do- 
tnitian.  c.  5.  Plutarch  in  Poplicola,  torn.  i.  p.  230.  Edit.  Bryan. 
The  gilding  alone  coft  12,000  talents  (above  two  millions  and  a  halt). 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Martial  (1.  ix.  Epigram  3.),  that  if  the  em- 
peror had  called  in  his  debts,  Jupiter  himfclf,  even  though  he  had 
made  a  general  au<Sl:ion  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  unable  to  pay 
two  fhillings  in  the  poimd. 

4<i  With  regard  to  the  tribute,  fee  Dion  CaJHus,  1.  Ixvi.  p.  loSi;, 
■with  Reimarus's  notes.  Spanheim,  de  Ufu  Numiiinutum,  torn.  ii. 
p.  571.   and  Bafnage,  Hiftoire  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  c.  2. 

47  Suetonius  (in  Domitian.  c.  12.)  had  fecn  an  old  man  of  ninety 
publicly  examined  before  the  procurator's  tribunal.  This  is  what 
Martial  calls,   Mentula  tributis  damnata. 

1  relii^ious 
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^xvt^*  religious  tenets.  Among  the  Chriftians,  wh^ 
were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  empe- 
ror, or,  as  it  feems  more  probable,  before  that 
of  the  procurator  of  Judasa,  two  perfons  are 
faid  to  have  appeared,  diftinguifhed  by  their  ex- 
traflion,  which  was  more  truly  noble  than  that 
of  the  greatefl:  monarchs.  Thefe  were  the  grand- 
fons  of  St.  Jude  the  apoftle,  who  himielf  was  the 
brother  of  Jefus  Chrift  *\  Their  natural  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  throne  of  David  might  perhaps 
attract  the  refpe<5t  of  the  people,  and  excite  the 
jealoufy  of  the  governor  j  but  the  meannefs  of 
their  garb,  and  the  fimpiicity  of  their  anfwers, 
foon  convinced  him  that  they  were  neither  de- 
firous  nor  capable  of  difturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  frankly  confeflcd  their 
royal  origin,  and  their  near  relation  to  the  Mef- 
fiah  J  but  they  difclaimed  any  temporal  views, 
and  profefled  that  his  kingdom,  which  they 
devoutly  expefled,  was  purely  of  a  fpiritual  and 
angelic  nature.  When  they  were  examined  con- 
cerning their  fortune  and  occupation,  they  lliewed 
their  hands  hardened  with  daily  labour,  and 
declared  that  they  derived  their  whole  fubfiflence 

48  This  appellation  was  at  firft  underftood  in  the  raoft  obvious 
fenfe,  and  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  brothers  of  Jefus  were  the  law- 
ful iflue  of  Jofeph  and  of  Maiy.  A  devout  refpeft  for  the  virginity 
of  the  mother  of  God,  fuggefted  to  the  Gnoftics,  and  afterwards  to 
the  orthodox  Creeks,  the  expedient  of  beftowing  a  fecond  wife  on 
Jofeph.  The  Latins  (from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that 
hint,  aflerted  the  perpetual  celibacy  of  Jofeph,  and  jultified  by  many 
limiiar  examples  the  new  interpretation  that  Jude,  as  well  as  Simon 
and  James,  who  are  ftyled  the  brothers  of  Jefus  Chrift,  were  only 
his  firft  coufms.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  i.  part  iil. 
and  Beaufobre,  Hift=  Critique  du  Manicheifme,  1,  ii.  c.  a. 

from 
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from  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  near  the  village  chap. 

XVI. 

of  Cocaba,  of  the   extent  of  about  twenty-four  ,^ 

Englilh  acres  "^^j  and  of  the  value  of  nine  thou- 
fand  drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds  fterling. 
The  grandfons  of  St.  Jude  were  difmifled  with 
companion  and   contempt  ^''. 

But  although  the  obfcurity  of  the  houfe  of  ^'^^"tio" 
David  might  prote6l  them  from  the  fufpicions  the  confuU 
of  a  tyrant,  the  prefent  greatnefs  of  his  own 
family  alarmed  the  pufillanimous  temper  of  Do- 
mitian,  which  could  only  be  appeafed  by  the 
blood  of  thofe  Romans  whom  he  either  feared, 
or  hated,  or  efteemed.  Of  the  two  fons  of  his 
uncle  Flavius  Sabinus  ^',  the  eider  was  foon  con- 
vifted  of  treafonable  intentions,  and  the  younger, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Flavius  Clemens,  was 
indebted  for  his  fafety  to  his  want  of  courage  and 
ability  ^\  The  emperor,  for  a  long  time,  diftin- 
guifhed  fo  harmlefs  a  kinfman  by  his  favour  and 
protection,  bellowed  on  him  his  own  niece  Do- 
mitilla,  adopted  the  children  of  that  marriage 
to  the  hope  of  the  fucceflion,  and  inverted  their 
father  with  the  honours  of  the  confullhip.  But 
he  had  fcarcely  finifhed  the  term  of  his  annual 

49  Thirty-nine  wXiSpa,  fquares  of  an  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if 
ftriftly  computed,  would  fcarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the 
probability  of  circumftances,  the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers, 
and  the  authority  of  M.  de  Valois,  incline  me  to  believe  that  the 
n\i6fov  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  Roman  jugerum, 

5"  Eufebius,  iii.  20.     Tlie  ftory  is  taken  from  Hegcfippus. 

5«  See  the  death  and  charafter  of  Sabinus  in  Tacitus  (Hift.  iii.  74., 
75.).  Sabinus  was  the  elder  brother,  and,  till  the  acceffion  of  Vef- 
pafian,  had  been  confidered  as  the  principal  fupport  of  the  Flavian 
family. 

S*  Flavimn  Clementem  patruelcm  fuum  contemtiffima  inertia  .  .  , 
CX  tenuiflima  fufpicionc  interemit.     Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  15. 

magif- 
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CHAP,   magiftracy,  when  on   a  flight  pretence  he  was 
condemned  and  executed i  Domitilla  was  banifhed 
to  a  defolate  ifland  on  the  coafl:  of  Campania"; 
and  fentences  either  of  death  or  of  confifcation 
were  pronounced  againft  a  great  number  of  per- 
fons  who  were  involved  in  the  fame  accufation. 
The  guilt  imputed  to  their  charge  was  that  of 
Jtheifm  and  Jewijh  'manners  '*  i  a  Angular  aflbcia- 
tion  of  ideas,  which  cannot  with  any  propriety 
be  applied  except  to  the  Chriflians,  as  they  were 
obfcurely  and  imperfedly  viewed  by  the  magif- 
trates  and  by  the  writers  of  that  period.     On  the 
itrength  of  fo  probable   an   interpretation,  and 
t-oo  eagerly  admitting  the  fufpicions  of  a  tyrant 
as   an  evidence  of  their  honourable  crime,    the 
church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and  Domitilla 
among   its    firll   martyrs,  and   has    branded  the 
cruelty  of  Domitian  with  the  name  of  the  fecond 
perfecution.     But  this  perfecution  (if  it  deferves 
that  epithet)  was  of  no  long  duration.     A  few 
months  after   the   death    of  Clemens,    and   the 
banifhment  of  Domitilla,  Stephen,   a  freedman 
belonging  to    the   latter,    who  had   enjoyed  the 
favour,  but  who  had   not   furely  embraced   the 
faith,  of  his  miftrefs,  affafllnated  the  emperor  in 

SJ  The  ifle  of  Pandataria,  according  to  Dion,  Bruttius  Prajfens 
(apud  Eufeb.  ili.  i8.)  banifties  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not 
far  diftant  from  the  other.  That  difference,  and  a  miftake,  either  of 
Eufebius,  or  of  his  tranfcribers,  have  given  occafion  to  fuppofe  two 
Domitillas,  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  Clemens.  See  Tillemont, 
Memoires  Ecciefiaftiques,  torn.  ii.  p.  224. 

54  Dion,  1.  Ixvii.  p.  1112.  If  the  Bruttius  Pr?efens,  from  whom 
it  is  probable  that  he  collefted  this  account,  was  the  correfpondent 
of  Phny  (Kpiftol.  vii.  3.),  we  may  confider  him  as  a  contemporary 
writer. 

his 
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his  palace  '^  The  memory  of  Domitian  was  ^  h^a  P. 
condemned  by  the  fenate  j  his  ads  were  relcind-  >. — /— -» 
ed  ;  his  exiles  recalled  ;  and  under  the  gentle 
adminiftration  of  Nerva,  while  the  innocent  were 
reftored  to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even  the  moll 
guilty  either  obtained  pardon  or  efcaped  punifh- 
ment  ^*. 

II.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  the  reign  Ti^nonnce 
of  Trajan,  the  younger  Pliny  was  intruded  by  concei'mng 
his  friend  and  mailer  with  the  government  of  ^'^^  ^^"^' 
Bithynia  and  Pontus.  He  foon  found  himfelf  at 
a  lofs  to  determine  by  what  rule  of  juftice  or  of 
law  he  fliould  direfb  his  condu(5t  in  the  execution 
of  an  office  the  mofl  repugnant  to  his  humanity. 
Pliny  had  never  affi (led  at  any  judicial  proceed- 
ings againft  the  Chrillians,  with  whofe  nam^e 
alone  he  feems  to  be  acquainted  j  and  he  was 
totally  uninformed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
their  guilt,  the  method  of  their  convidion,  and 
the  degree  of  their  punilhment.  In  this  per- 
plexity he  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual  expedient,  of 
lubmitting  to  the  wifdom  of  Trajan  an  impartial, 
and  in  fome  refpeds,  a  favourable,  account  of. 
the  new  fuperflition,  requefting  the  emperor,  that 
he  would  condefcend  to  refolve  his  doubts,  and 
to  inflrudl  his  ignorance  ".  The  life  of  Pliny 
had  been  employed  in   the  acquifition  of  learn- 

55  Suet,  in  Domit.  c.  17.     Fhlloftratus  in  Vit.  Apollon.  1.  viii. 

56  Dion,  1.  Ixvili.  p.  1118.     Plin.  Epiftol.  iv.  22. 

57  Plin.  Epiftol.  X.  97.  The  learned  Moftieiin  expreflTcs  himfcIf 
(p.  147.  232.)  vvith  the  highelt  approbation  of  Pliny's  moderate 
and  candid  temper.  Notwithftanding  Dr.  Lardner's  fufplcioiis  (fee 
Jewifh  and  Heathen  Teftimonies,  vol.ii.  p.  46.),  I  am  imablc  to 
difcover  any  bigotry  in  his  language  or  proceedings. 

Vol.  II.  E  e  ing, 
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CHAP.  j;^,g^  and  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  world.  Since  the 
>_  -,-  _'  age  of  nineteen  he  had  pleaded  with  diftinclion- 
in  the  tribunals  of  Rome  '%  filled  a  place  in  the 
fenate,.  had  been  invefted  with  the  honours  of 
the  confulfhip,  and  had  formed  very  numerous 
connexions  with  every  order  of  men,  both  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces.  From  his  ignorance  there- 
fore we  may  derive  fome  ufeful  information. 
We  may  affiire  ourfelves,  that  when  he  accepted 
the  government  of  Bithynia,  there  were  no  gene- 
ral laws  or  decrees  of  the  fenate  in  force  againft 
the  Chriftians ;.  that  rverther  Trajan  FK)r  any  of 
his  virtuous  predeceffors,  whofe  editfts  were  re- 
ceived into  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifprudence,, 
had  publicly  declared  their  intentions  concerning, 
the  new  feftj  and  that  whatever  proceedings  had' 
been  carried  on  againft  the  Chriftrans,  there  were 
none  of  fufficient  weight  and  authority  to  efta- 
blifh  a  precedent  for  the  conduft  of  a  Roman 
magiftrate. 
Trsjanar.d  The  anfwer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the  Chriftians- 
fors  eft" '  ^^  ^^^  fucceedirjg  age  have  frequently  appealed, 
biifli  a  le-  difcovers  as  much  rej^ard  for  iuftice  and  huma- 

£"sl  mode 

of  pro-  nity  as  could"  be  reconciled  with  his  miftaken; 
again'?  notions  of  rcligious  policy  ^^.  Inftead  of  dif- 
^e'"-         playing    the   implacable    zeal  of  an   inquifitor^ 

58  Piln,  Epift.  V.  8,  He  pleaded  his  firii  caufe  A.  D;  8r  ;  the 
yeai-  after  the  famous  eruptions  of  Mount  Vcuivlus,  in  which  hit 
uncle  loft  his  life. 

59  Plin.  Epirtol.  X,  98.  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  5.)  confiders 
this  refcript  as  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  penal  luwsj  "  quas  Tra- 
janus  ex  parte  fruftratus  eft  :"  and  yet  Tertullian,  in  another  part  of 
his  Apologllls,  expofes  the  incoiififtency  of  prohibiting  inquiries,  and' 
enjoining  puniftmientSi 

anxious. 
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anxious  to  difcover  the  mod  minute  particles  of  ^^y^^* 
herefy')  and  exulting  in  the  number  of  his  vic- 
tims, the  emperor  expreflfes  much  more  folicitude 
to  protedt  the  fecurity  of  the  innocent,  than  to 
prevent  the  efcape  of  the  guilty.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  general  plan  j 
but  he  lays  down  tv/o  falutary  rules,  which  often 
afforded  relief  and  fupport  to  the  diftrefled  Chrif- 
tians.  Though  he  dire<5ls  the  magiftrates  to 
punilli  fuch  perfons  as  are  legally  convidled,  he 
prohibits  them,  with  a  very  humane  inconfiftency, 
from  making  any  inquiries  concerning  the  fup- 
pofed  criminals.  Nor  v/as  the  magiftrate  allow- 
ed to  proceed  on  every  kind  of  information. 
Anonymous  charges  the  emperor  rejeds,  as  too 
repugnant  to  the  equity  of  his  goverftr»ient; 
and  he  flriflly  requires,  for  the  convidion  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  guilt  of  Chriftianity  is  imputed, 
the  pofitive  evidence  of  a  fair  and  open  accufer. 
It  is  likewife  probable,  that  the  perfons  who 
affumed  fo  invidious  an  office,  were  obliged  to 
declare  the  grounds  of  their  fufpicions,  to  fpecify 
(both  in  refped  to  time  and  place)  the  fecret 
aflemblies,  which  their  Chrifcian  adverfary  had 
frequented,  and  to  difclofe  a  great  number  of 
circumftances,  which  were  concealed  with  the 
mod  vigilant  jealoufy  from  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
fane. If  they  fucceedcd  in  their  profecution, 
they  were  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  a  con- 
fiderable  and  adive  party,  to  the  cenfure  of  the 
more  liberal  portion  of  mankind,  and  to  the  ig- 
nominy which,  in  every  age  and  country,  has 
E  e  2  attended 
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^  ^J^^'  attended  the  character  of  an  informer.      If,  on' 
the  contrary,    they  failed   in  their  proofs,  they 
incurred  the  fevere  and  perhaps  capital  penalty, 
which,  according  to  a  law  publifhed  by  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  was  inflicfted  on  thofe  who  falfely 
attributed  to   their  fellow-citizens  the  crime  of 
Chriftianity.     The  violence  of  perfonal  or  fuper- 
ftitious  animofity  might  fometimes  prevail  over 
the  mod  natural   apprehenfions  of  difgrace  and 
danger  J  but  it  cannot  furely  be  imagined,  chat 
iccufations  of  fo  unpromifing  an  appearance  were 
either  lightly  or    frequently  undertaken  by  the 
Pagan  fubjeds  of  the  Roman  empire  ^'^, 
Popular  The  expedient  which  was  employed  to  elude 

the  prudence  of  the  laws,  affords  a  fufficient 
proof  how  effeflually  they  difappointed  the  mif- 
chievous  defigns  of  private  malice  or  fuperflitious 
zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous  aflembly  the 
reftraints  of  fear  and  fhame,  fo  forcible  on  the 
"minds  of  individuals,  are  deprived  of  the  greateft 
part  of  their  influence.  The  pious  Chriftran, 
as  he  was  dcfirous  to  obtain  or  to  efcape  the 
glory  of  martyrdom,  expecled,  either  with  im.- 
patience  or  with  terror,  the  dated  returns  of  the 
public  games  and  feftivals.  On  thofe  occafionsr 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire 
were  coilecled  in  the  circus  of  the  theatre,  where 
every  circumftance  of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the 

6°  Eulebius  (Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  iv.  c.  9.)  has  pielerved  the  edi£t 
of  Hadrian.  He  has  likewife  (c.  13.)  given  us  one  (till  more  fa- 
vourable under  the  name  of  Antoninus  ;  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
not  fo  univerfally  allowed.  The  fecond  Apology  of  Juftin  contains 
feme  curious  particulars  relative  to  tire  accufations  of  Chriftians. 

cere- 
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ceremony,  contributed  to  kindle  their  devotion,  ^  ^^^  ^* 
■and  to  extingiiilh  their  humanity.  Whilft  the 
-numerous  fpe6tators,  crowned  with  garlands,  per- 
fumed with  incenfe,  purified  with  the  blood  of 
victims,  and  furrounded  with  the  altars  and  fta- 
tues  of  their  tutelar  deities,  refigned  themfelves 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pleafures,  v/hich  they  con- 
fidered  as  an  effential  part  of  their  religious  wor- 
fhip  J  they  recollefled  tiiat  the  Chriftians  alone 
abhorred  the  gods  of  mankind,  and  by  their  ab- 
fence  and  melancholy  on  thefe  folemn  feftivals* 
feemed  to  infult  or  to  lament  the  public  felicity. 
"If  the  empire  had  been  afflided  by  any  recent 
calamity,  by  a  plague,  a  famine,  or  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  war  j  if  the  Tyber  had,  or  if  the  Nile 
had  not,  rifen  beyond  its  banks  ;  if  the  earth 
]iad  fliaken,  or  if  the  temperate  order  of  the  fea- 
fons  had  been  interrupted,  the  fuperftitious  Pa- 
gans were  convinced,  that  the  crimes  and  the 
impiety  of  tiie  Chriftians,  who  were  fpared  by  the 
excefiive  lenity  of  the  government,  had  at  length 
provoked  the  Divine  Juilice.  It  v;as  not  among 
a  licentious  and  exafperated  populace,  that  the 
forms  of  legal  proceedings  could  be  obferved; 
it  was  not  in  an  amphitheatre,  ftained  with  the 
blcod  of  wild  beafts  end  gladiators,  that  the  voice 
of  companion  could  be  heard.  The  impatient 
clamours  of  the  multitude  denounced  the  Chrif- 
tians as  the  enemies  of  L'ods  and  men,  doomed 
them  to  the  fevereft  tortures,  and  venturing  to 
accufe  by  name  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
of  the  new  le<ftaries,  required  with  irrcfiftible 
vehemence  that  they  fliould  be  inllantly  appre- 
E  e  3  hcnded 
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^  XVI  ^*  ^^"^^<^  2"^  ^^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^"^  **•  '^^"'^  provincial 
u..>y-i;  governors  and  magiftrates  who  prefided  in  the 
public  fpecftacles  were  ufually  inclined  to  gratify 
the  inclinations,  and  to  appeafe  the  rage,  of  the 
people,  by  the  facrifice  of  a  few  obnoxious  vic- 
tims. But  the  wifdom  of  the  emperors  prote<5ted 
the  church  from  the  danger  of  thefe  tumultuous 
clamours  and  irregular  accufations,  which  they 
juftly  cenfured  as  repugnant  both  to  the  firmnefs 
and  to  the  equity  of  their  adminiftration.  The 
edi6ts  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius  exprefsly 
declared,  that  the  voice  of  the  multitude  fhould 
never  be  admitted  as  legal  evidence  to  convid  or 
to  punifh  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  who  had  em- 
braced the  enthufiafm  of  the  Chrifiians  ^''. 
Trials  of  HI.  PuniChment  was  not  the  inevitable  con- 
fians.  '  fequence  of  conviiftion,  and  the  Chriftians,  whofe 
guilt  v;as  the  moft  clearly  proved  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  witnefies,  or  even  by  their  voluntary 
confelTion,  ftill  retained  in  their  own  power  the 
alternative  of  life  or  death.  It  was  not  fo  much 
the  pafl  offence,  as  the  adlual  refiftance,  which 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  magiftrate.  He 
was  perfuaded  that  he  offered  them  an  eafy  par- 
don, fince  if  they  confented  to  call:  a  few  grains 
of  incenfe  upon  the  altar,  they  were  difmilTed 
from  the  tribunal  in   fafety  and  with  applaufe. 

'''  See  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  40.).  The  a£ts  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarp  exhibit  a  lively  pifture  of  thefe  tumults,  which  wer« 
ufually  fomenied  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews. 

^*  Thele  regujatioi's  are  infertedin  the  above-mentiotied  edicts  of 
Hadrian  and  Pius.  See  the  apology  of  Mtlito  (apud  Eufeb.  1.  iv. 
c.  26.) 

It 
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It  was  efleemed  the  duty  of  a  humane  iudge  to  ^^},f^^' 

XVI, 

endeavour  to  reclaim^  rather  than  to  puniQi,  thofe 
deluded  enthufiafts.  Varying  his  tone  according 
to  the  age,  the  fex,  or  the  fituation  of  the  pri- 
foners,  he  frequently  condefcended  to  fet  before 
their  eyes  every  circumflance  which  could  render 
life  more  pleafing,  or  death  more  terrible;  and 
to  folicit,  nay  to  intrcat,  them,  that  they  would 
iliew  fome  compaffion  to  themfelves,  to  their 
■families,  and  to  their  friends  ^\  If  threats  and 
perfuafions  proved  ineffedlual,  he  had  often  re- 
courfe  to  violence ;  the  fcourge  and  the  rack 
were  calkd  in  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  argu- 
ment, and  every  art  of  cruelty  was  employed  to 
ilibdue  fuch  inflexible,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
Pagans,  fuch  criminal,  obdinacy.  The  ancient 
apologifts  of  Chriftianity  have  cenfured,  with 
equal  truth  and  feverity,  the  irregular  condu<5t 
•of  their  perfecutors,  who,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  judicial  proceeding,  admitted  the 
life  of  torture,  in  order  to  obtain,  not  a  con- 
feflion,  but  a  denial,  of  the  crime  which  was  the 
objeft  o(  their  inquiry  '^^  The  monks  of  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  who,  in  their  peaceful  folitudeSf, 
•entertained  themfelves  with  diverfifying  the 
deaths  and  fufFerings  of  the  priniitive  martyrs, 
have  frequently  invented  torments  of  a  much 
more  refined  and  ingenious  nattir-e.     In  particu- 

'J  See  ihe  i-efcrlpt  of  Trajan.,  and  tlie  condu6l  of  Pliny.  The 
jiioft  authentic  afts  of  the  martyrs  abound  -in  thefe  exhortations. 

^•1-  In  particular,  fee  Tertullian  (Apolog.  -c.  2,  3.),  and  Laflantius 
^Inftitut.  Divin.  v.  9.).  Their  rcafonings  are  ahuoft  the  fume  ;  but 
I.VC  may  dilcover,  that  one  ofthcfc  apologifts  had  been  a  lawyer,  and 
the,otlicr  a  rhetorician. 

E  €  4  lar. 
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^  5.^  ^'  ^^^i  ^^  ^^s  pleafed  them  to  fuppofe,  that  the  zea\ 

X \  I. 

of  the  Roman  magiftrates,  difdaining  every  con- , 
fideration  of  moral  virtue  or  public  decency, 
endeavoured  to  feduce  thofe  whom  they  were 
unable  to  vanquifh,  and  that  by  their  orders  the 
moit  brutal  violence  was  oftcred  to  thofe  whom 
they  found  it  impolTible  to  feduce.  It  is  related, 
that  pious  females,  who  were  prepared  to  defpife 
death,  were  fomctimes  condemned  to  a  more 
fevere  trial,  and  called  upon  to  determine  v/he- 
ther  they  fct  a  higher  value  on  their  religion  or 
on  their  chaftity.  The  youths  to  whofe  licen- 
tious embraces  they  were  abandoned,  received  a 
folsmn  exhortation  from  the  judge,  to  exert  their 
mofi  fcrenuous  efforts  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
Venus  againft  the  impious  virgin  who  refufed  to 
burn  incenfe  on  her  altars.  Their  violence  how- 
ever was  commonly  difappointed,  and  the  feafon- 
able  interpofition  of  feme  miraculou-s  power 
preferved  the  chafte  fpoufes  of  Chrift  from  the 
difhonour  even  of  an  involuntary  defeat.  We 
Ihould  not  indeed  negleCu  to  remark,  that  the 
more  ancient  as  well  as  authentic  memorials  of 
the  church  are  feldom  polluted  with  thefe  extra- 
vagant and  indecent  fidions  ^^. 

The  total  difregard  of  truth  and  probability  in 
the  reprefentation  of  thcfe  primitive  martyrdoms 

^s  See  two  inftances  cf  this  kinJ  of  torture  in  the  Afla  Sincera 
Martyrum,  publiihed  by  Ruinart,  p.  160.  399.  Jerome,  in  his 
Leo-end  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  tells  a  Itrange  ftory  of  a  young  man, 
who  was  chained  naked  on  a  bed  of  fioweis,  and  afTaulted  by  a  beau- 
tiful and  wanton  courtezan.  He  quelled  the  rifing  temptation  by 
biting  off  his  tongue. 

was 
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was  occafioned  by  a  very  natural  miftake.  The  C  H  a  P. 
ecclefiaftical  writers  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen-  .__  ^  _/ 
turies  afcribed  to  the  magiflrates  of  Rome  the 
lame  degree  of  implacable  and  unrelenting  zeal 
which  filled  their  own  breafts  againft  the  heretics 
or  the  idolators  of  their  own  times.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  fome  of  thofe  perfons  who  were 
raifed  to  the  dignities  of  the  empire,  might  have 
imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  than 
the  cruel  difpofition  of  others  might  occafionally 
be  ftimulated  by  motives  of  avarice  or  of  per- 
fonal  refentment  ^^.  But  it  is  certain,  and  we 
may  appeal  to  the  grateful  confcffions  of  the  firft 
Chrillians,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  magif- 
trates  who  exercifed  in  the  provinces  the  autho- 
rity of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  fenate,  and  to 
whofe  hands  alone  the  jurifdiflion  of'  life  and 
death  was  intruded,  behaved  like  men  of  poliflied 
manners  and  liberal  educations,  who  refped:ed  the 
rules  of  juflice,  and  v/ho  were  converfant  with 
the  precepts  of  philofophy.  They  frequently 
declined  the  odious  taflc  of  pcrfecution,  difmilTed 
the  charge  with  contempt,  or  fuggefted  to  the 
accufed  Chriftian  fome  legal  evafion,  by  which 
he  might  elude  the  feverity  of  the  laws'^^  When- 
ever  they    were    in  veiled    with    a    difcretionary 

^^  The  converfion  of  b.is  wife  provokec}  Claudius  Herminianns, 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  to  treat  the  Chiillians  with  uncommon  feve- 
ilty.     Tertullian  ad  Scapulam,  c.  3. 

(>7  Tertullian,  in  his  epiille  to  the  governor  of  Africa,  mentions 
fevtral  remarkable  inftances  of  lenily  and  forbearance,  which  had 
happened  within  his  knowledge, 

power. 
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CHAP,  power  ^^,  they  ufed  it  m«ch  lefs  for  the  oppref- 

c^!-v--«^  J^^on*  ^^^^  ^0^  ^^^  relief  and  benefit  of  the  affli<5led 

'     church.     They  were  far  from  condemning  all  the 

Chriftians  who  were  accufed  before  their  tribunal, 

and  very  far  from  punifhing  with  death  all  thofc 

who  were  convicted  of  an  obftinate  adherence  to 

the   new   fuperftition.      Contenting   themfelves, 

for  the  moil  part,  with  the  milder  chaftifements 

of  imprifonmcnt,  exile,  or  flavery  in  the  mines  *% 

they  left  the  unhappy  viclims  of  their  juftice  fomc 

reafon   to    hope,    that   a   profperous   event,    the 

acceflion,    the  marriage,  or    the  triumph  of  an 

emperor,  might  fpeedily  reftore  them  by  a  gene- 

rnconfidcr-  ral  pardon  to  their  former  (late.     The  martyrs, 

hJofmll'-  devoted  to  immediate  execution  by  the  Roman 

*5'"'         magiftrates,  appear  to  have  been   feleded  from 

the  mofi:  oppofite  extremes.     They  were  either 

bilhops   and    prelbyters,    the   perfons    the   mod 

diuinguifhed  among  the  Chriilians  by  their  rank 

and  influence,  and  whofe  example  might  ilrike 

terror  into  the  whole  fed  ^°i  or  elfe  they  were 

'^^  Neqiie  enim  in  xmiverfum  aliquid  quod  quafi  certain  formara 
iiabeat,  conftitui  poteft  :  an  expreflion  of  Trajan,  which  gave  a  yery 
great  latitude  to  the  governors  of  provinc€S. 

^'9  In  Mctalla  damnamur,  in  infulas  relegemur.  Tertullian. 
■  Apolog.  c.  12.  The  mines  of  Numidia  contained  nine  bifhops, 
with  a  proportionable  number  of  their  clergy  and  people,  to  whom 
Cyprian  addrefled  a  pious  epiftle  of  praife  and  comfort.  See  Cy- 
prian. Kpirtol.  76,  77. 

7^  Though  we  cannot  receive  widi  entire  confidence,  either  the 
«piftles,  or  the  nfts,  of  Ignatius  (they  may  be  found  in  the  2d  vo- 
lume of  the  Aportolic  Fathers),  yet  we  may  quote  that  bifliop  of  An- 
tioch  as  one  of  tliefe  excwplcry  martyrs.  He  was  fent  in  chains  to 
Rome  as  a  public  fpeftacle  :  and  when  he  arrived  at  Trbas,  he  receiv- 
ed the  pleafrng  intelligence,  that  the  perfecution  of  Antioch  was 
already  at  an  er,d. 
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the  meaneft  and  moft  abjefl  among  them,  par-  ^  "  ■'^  ^' 
ticularly  thofe  of  thelervile  condition  whole  lives 
were  efteemed  of  little  value,  and  vvhofc  fuffer- 
ings  were  viewed  by  the  ancients  with  too  care- 
lels  an  indiiFerence  ^'.  The  learned  Origen, 
who,  from  his  experience  as  well  as  reading, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
Chrillians,  declares,  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms, 
that  the  number  of  martyrs  w^as  very  inconfider- 
able  '*.  His  authority  would  alone  be  fufficient 
to  annihilate  that  formidable  army  of  martyrs, 
whofe  relics,  drawn  for  the  moft  part  from  the 
catacombs  of  Rome,  have  repleniflicd  fo  many 
churches",  and  whofe  marvellous  atchievements 

7'  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  (F.iifeb.  1.  v.  c.  i.),  the  flave 
Blandina  was  diltinguiflied  by  more  exquilite  torturts.  Of  the  five 
martyrs  fo  much  celcbi  ;ited  in  the  a^ls  cf  Felicias  and  Perpetua, 
two  were  of  a  fervile,  and  two  others  of  a  very  mean,  coiulition. 

7*  Origen.  adverf.  Cclfiim,  1.  iii.  p.  ii6.  His  words  defcrve  to 
be  tranfcribed.  "  OAtyet  xara.  Kai^Hf,  x«l  a-<fio^fx  siiiji^/uiiTct  WEj;  TcHv 
X«(c(«v&;v  &E03-tte6iaf  TsOvuxaa-j." 

"J  If  we  recolleft  that  «//  the  Plebeians  of  Rome  were  not  Chrif- 
tians,  and  that  all  the  Chriftians  were  not  faints  and  martyrs,  wc 
may  judge  with  how  much  fafety  religious  honours  can  be  afcribed 
to  bones  or  urns,  indiicriminately  taken  from  the  public  burial- 
place.  After  ten  centuiies  of  a  very  free  and  open  trade,  fome  ful'- 
picions  have  arifen  among  the  more  learned  catholics.  They  now 
requiie,  as  a  proof  of  fanclity  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  B.  M,  a 
viol  full  of  red  liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm- 
tree.  But  the  two  farmer  ligns  are  of  little  weight,  and  with  regard 
to  the  laft,  it  is  obfeivcd  by  the  critics,  i.  That  tlie  figure,  as  it  is 
called,  of  a  palm,  is  perhaps  a  cyprefs,  and  perhaps  only  a  ftop,  the 
flourifli  of  a  comma,  ufed  in  the  monumental  infcriptlons.  z.  That 
the  palm  was  the  fymbol  of  vi61ory  among  the  Pagans.  3.  That 
among  the  Chriftians  it  ferved  as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  martyr- 
dom, but  in  general  of  a  joyful  rcfurreftion.  See  the  epiftl-i  of  P. 
Mabillon,  on  the  worfliip  of  unknown  faint?,  and  Muraturi  fopra 
Ic  Aiitichita  Italiane,  Dilfertat.  Iviii. 

have 
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^xvr^'  ^^^^  ^^^"  ^^^  fnbjeft  of  fo  many  volumes  of 
u— V — »  Holy  Romance  ^*.  But  the  general  afiertion  of 
Origen  may  be  explained  and  confirmed  by  the 
particular  teftimony  of  his  friend  Dionyfms,  who, 
in  the  immenfe  city  of  Alexandria,  and  under  the 
rigorous  perfecution  of  Decius,  reckons  only  ten 
men  and  feven  women  who  fuffered  for  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  Chriftian  name  ". 
Example  During  the  fame  period  of  perfecution,  the  zea- 
biftiop^of  ^ousj  the  eloquent,  the  ambitious  Cyprian  governed 
Caithage.  fhe  church,  notonlyofCarthage,buteven  of  Africa. 
He  poflefTed  every  quality  which  could  engage 
the  reverence  of  the  faithful,  or  provoke  the 
fufpicions  and  refentment  of  the  Pagan  magif- 
trates.  His  charafter  as  well  as  his  flation  feemed 
to  mark  out  that  holy  prelate  as  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  objetfl  of  envy  and  of  danger  '^  The 
experience,  however,  of  the  life  of  Cyprian,  is 
fufficient  to  prove,  that  our  fancy  has  exag- 
gerated the  perilous  fituation  of  a  Chriflian 
bifliopi  and  that  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 

74  As  a  fpccimen  of  thefe  legends,  we  may  be  fatisfied  witlji 
io,ooo  Chriftian  Ibldiers  crucified  in  one  day,  either  by  Trajan  or 
Hadrian,  on  mount  Ararat.  See  Baronius  ad  Martyrologium  Ro- 
manum.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  ii.  part  ji.  p.  438.  and 
Geddes's  Mifcellanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.  The  abbreviation  of  Mil. 
which  may  fignify  either  foldiers  or  iboufands,  is  faid  to  have  occafioned 
fome  extraordinary  miftakes. 

75  Dionyfius  ap  Eufeb.  1.  vi.  c.  41.  One  of  the  feventeen  was 
Jikewife  accufed  of  robbery. 

7^  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  veiy  curious  and  original  pic- 
ture, both  of  the  man  and  of  the  tima.  See  likewife  the  two  lives  of 
Cyprian,  compofed  with  equal  accuracy,  though  with  very  difteren* 
views ;  the  one  by  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Univerlelie,  torn.  xii. 
p.  208  —  378.),  the  other  by  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccltfiaftiqyes, 
torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  76 — 455. 

expofed 
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expofed  were  kfs  imminent  than  thofe  which  ^  ^^  ^' 
temporal  ambition  is  always  prepared  to  encoun-  ^ — ^^— » 
ter  in  the  purfuit  of  honours.  Four  Roman 
emperors,  with  their  families,  their  favourites, 
and  their  adherents,  perifhed  by  the  fword  in 
the  fpace  of  ten  years,  during  which,  the  bilhop 
of  Carthage  guided  by  his  authority  and  elo- 
quence the  counfels  of  the  African  church.  It 
was  only  in  the  third  year  of  his  adminiftration, 
that   he   had  reafon,    during  a  few   months,  to 

apprehend  the  fevere  edids  of  Decius,  the  vigi-  His  tJan- 

111  /•  I      5^'  ^"^^ 

lance  of  the  magiftrate,  and  the  clamours  or  the  flight, 

multitude,  who  loudly  demanded,  that  Cyprian, 
the  leader  of  the  Chriftians,  Ihould  be  thrown  to 
the  lions.     Prudence  fuggeftcd  the  neceffity  of  a 
temporary  retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence  was 
obeyed.     He  withdrew  himfelf  into  an  obfcure 
folitude,  from  whence  he  could  maintain  a  con- 
llant  correfpondence  with  the  clergy  and  people 
of    Carthage  ;    and   concealing   himfelf  till   the 
tempeft  was  paft,  he  preferved  his  life,  without 
relinquilhing  either  his  power  or  his  reputation. 
His  extreme  caution  did  not  however  efcape  the 
cenfure  of  the  more  rigid  Chriftians  who  lament- 
ed, or  the  reproaches  of  his  perfonal  enemies  who 
infulted,  a  condud   which  they  confidered   as  a 
pufillanimous  and  criminal  defertion  of  the  moft 
facred  duty  ".     The  propriety  of  referving  him- 
felf for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  church,  the 

77  See  the  polite  but  fevere  epiftle  of  the  clergy  of  Rome,  to  tbr 
bifliop  of  Ciirthage  (Cyprian,  Epift.  8,  9.).  Pontius  labours  with 
the  greatcft  care  and  diligence  to  juitify  his  mafter  againft  the  general 
cenlure.  ' 

S  example 
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CHAP,  example  of  feveral  holy  bifliops  ^^  and  the  divine 
v_.  ^  '_!  admonitions,  which,  as  he  declares  himfelf,  he 
frequently  received  in  vifions  and  extafies,  were 
the  reafons  alleged  in  his  juftification  '^  But 
his  beil  apology  may  be  found  in  the  cheerful 
refolution,  with  which,  about  eight  years  after- 
wards, he  fuffered  death  in  the  caufe  of  religion. 
The  authentic  hiftory  of  his  martyrdom  has  been 
recorded  with  unufual  candour  and  impartiality. 
A  fliort  abftradt  therefore  of  its  moil:  important 
circumftances  will  convey  the  cleareft  information 
of  the  fpirir,  and  of  the  forms,  of  the  Roman 
perfecutions  "''. 
A.D.1S7'       When  Valerian  was  conful  for  the  third,  and 

Hisijanlili-  Gallienus  for  the  fourth,  time  -,  Paternus,  pro- 
meat.  .  . 

conful  of  Africa,  fummoned  Cyprian  to  appear 

;n  his  private  council-chamber.  He  there  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  Imperial  mandate  which 
jie  hadjuft  received^',  that  thofe  who  had  aban- 
doned the  Roman  religion,  fhould  immediately 
•return  to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies  of  their 

78  In  paitlcuhr  thofe  of  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory 
Thaumatiirgus  of  Neo-Caefiiiea.  See  Eufcb.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  vi. 
e.  40.  and  Memoires  de  Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  685. 

79  See  Cyprian,  Epift.  16.  and  his  life  by  Pontius. 

^°  We  have  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the  deacon  Pontius,  the 
•companion  of  his  exile,  and  the  fpectator  of  his  death  ;  and  we  like- 
vile  pofl'efs  the  ancient  proconfulai-  a61s  of  his  martyrdom.  Theffi 
two  relations  are  confifttnt  with  each  other,  and  with  probability ; 
and  what  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both  unfuilied  by  any 
-miraculous  circumftances. 

8»  It  fliou'.d  feem  that  thefe  were  circular  orders,  Tent  at  the  faioft 
time  to  all  the  governors.  Dionyfius  (ap.  Eufeb.  1.  vii.  c.  u.) 
relates  the  hitcory  of  his  own  banifhmert  from  Alexandria,  almoii 
.in  the  fame  manner.  But  as  he  efcaped  and  lurvived  the  perlecution,. 
we  muH  account  him  either  more  or  kfs  fortiuiate  than  Cyprian. 

anceltors. 
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anceflors.  Cyprian  replied  without  hefitation,  CHAP, 
that  he  was  a  Chriftian  and  a  bifliop,  devoted  to 
the  worfhip  of  the  true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom 
he  offered  up  his  daily  fupplications  for  the  fafety 
and  profperity  of  the  two  emperors,  his  lawful 
fovereigns.  With  modeO:  confidence  he  pleaded 
the  privilege  of  a  citizen,  in  refufing  to  give  any 
anfwer  to  fome  invidious  and  indeed  illegal 
queftions  which  the  proconful  had  propofed.  A 
fentence  of  banifhment  was  pronounced  as  the 
penalty  of  Cyprian's  difobedience  s  and  he -was 
conduced  without  delay  to  Curubis,  a  free  and 
maritime  city  of  Zeugitania,  in  a  pleafant  fitua- 
tion,  a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
about  forty  miles  from  Carthage  ^'^.  The  exiled 
bifhop  enjoyed  the  conveniencies  of  life  and  the 
confcioufnefs  of  virtue.  His  reputation  was  dif- 
fufed  over  Africa  and  Italy ;  an  account  of  his 
behaviour  was  pubiifned  for  the  edidcation  of 
the  Chriftian  world  *^  -,  and  his  folitodc  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  letters,  the  vifits,  and 
the  congratulations  of  the  faithful.  On  the  arrival 
of  a  new  proconful  in  the  province,  the  fortune 
of  Cyprian  appeared  for  fome  time  to  wear  a  ftill 

5**  See  Plin.  Hid.  Natur.  v.  3.  Cellarlus,  Geograph.  Antiq» 
part  iii.  p.  96.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  90. ;  and  for  the  adjacent  coun- 
try (which  is  terminated  by  Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mer- 
cury), I'Afrique  de  Marmol.  torn.  ii.  p.  494.  There  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduf^,  near  Curubi*,  or  Curbis,  at  prefent  alterpj 
into  Gurbes  ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  read  an  infcriptlon,  which  flyks  tha- 
clty,  Coknia  Fuhia,  The  deacon  Pontius  (in  Vit.  Cyprian,  c.  12.) 
calls  it  "  ApiTcum  et  rompetcnteni  locum,  hofpitium  pro  voluntat; 
fecretum,  et  quicquid  apponi  cis  ante  promiffum  ert,.  q^ui  re^nam  et 
iuftitiam  Dei  quscrunt." 

fi  See  Cyprian.  Epillol.  77.  Edit.  Feil^ 

*  more 


tlemnaii- 
en 
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CHAP,  more  favourable  afpeft.     He  was  recalled  froiTfl 

XVI.        ,        -n  1      1  1  -1 

banilhment ;  and  though  not  yet  permitted  to 
return  to  Carthage,  his  own  gardens  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  the  capital  were  afligncd  for  the 
place  of  his  refidence  **. 
His  con-  At  length,  exadly  one  year  ^^  after  Cyprian 
was  firfl:  apprehended,  Galerius  Maximus,  pro- 
conful  of  Africa,  received  the  Lnperial  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  the  Chriftian  teachers.  The 
bilhop  of  Carthage  was  fenfible  that  he  fhould  be 
fingled  out  for  one  of  the  firfl  vidims  j  and  the 
frailty  of  nature  tempted  him  to  withdraw  him- 
felf  by  a  fecret  flight,  from  the  danger  and  the 
honour  of  martyrdom:  but  foon  recovering  that 
fortitude  which  his  charafter  required,  he  returned 
to  his  gardens,  and  patiently  expelled  the  mi- 
nifters  of  death.  Two  officers  of  rank,  who  were 
intruded  with  that  commiffion,  placed  Cyprian 
between  them  in  a  chariot  j  and  as  the  proconful 
was  not  then  at  leifure,  they  conduced  him,  not 
to  a  prifon,  but  to  a  private  houfe  in  Carthage, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  them.  An  elegant 
fupper  was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
bifhop,  and  his  Chriftian  friends  were  permitted 
for  the  laft  time  to  enjoy  his  fociety,  whilfl  the 
llreets  were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the  faithful, 

84  Upon  his  conveifion,  he  had  fold  thofe  gardens  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  The  indulgence  of  God  (moft  probably  the  liberality 
of  fome  Chriftian  friend)  reftored  them  to  Cyprian.  See  Pontius, 
V.  15. 

8s  When  Cyprian,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was  fent  into  exile^ 
he  dreamt  that  he  (hould  be  put  to  death  the  next  day.  The  event; 
made  it  necefiary  tg  explain  that  word,  as  fjgnifying  a  year.  Pon- 
tius, c.  la..  .         . 

anxious 
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anxious  and  alarmed  at  the  approaching  fate  of  ^  ^^  ^* 
their  fpiritual  father  ^^.  In  the  morning  he  ap-  » — -v— ^ 
peared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconful,  who, 
after  informing  himfelf  of  the  name  and  fituation 
of  Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  offer  fucrifice, 
and  prefled  him  to  reflect  on  the  confequences  of 
his  difobedience.  The  refufal  of  Cyprian  was 
firm  and  decifive  ;  and  the  magiflrate,  when  he 
had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced 
with  fome  reludance  the  fentence  of  death.  It 
was  conceived  in  the  following  terms  :  **  That 
*'  Thafcius  Cyprianus  fhould  be  immediately 
**  beheaded,  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Rome, 
*'  and  as  the  chief  and  ringleader  of  a  criminal 
"  aflbciation,  which  he  had  feduced  into  an  im- 
*'  pious  refinance  againft  the  laws  of  the  molt 
*^  holy  emperors.  Valerian  and  Gallienus  *^.'* 
The  manner  of  his  execution  was  the  mildell  and 
leafl  painful  that  could  be  inflided  on  a  perfon 
convided  of  any  capital  offence :  nor  was  the 
life  of  torture  admitted  to  obtain  from  the  bifhop 
of  Carthage  either  the  recantation  of  his  prin- 
ciples^ or  the  difcovery  of  his  accomplices. 

As  foon   as   the  fentence   was  proclaimed,    a  His  mai-- 
general  cry  of  "  We  will  die  with  him,"  arofe  at 
once  among  the  liftening  multitude  of  Chrillians 

2*  Pontius  (c.  15.)  acknowledges  that  C5'pnap,  with  whom  he 
fupped,  pafled  the  night  cuftodia  delicata.  The  bifliop  exercifed  a 
laft  and  very  proper  aft  of  jurifJiftion,  by  direfting  thrt  the  younger 
females,  who  watched  in  the  ftreet,  fliould  be  remo\'ed  from  the  dan- 
gers and  temptations  of  a  jioctujnal  crowd.  A61.  Proconfularia, 
c.  2. 

^7  See  the  original  fentence  in  the  A61g,  c.  4.  and  in  Pontius, 
c,  17.     The  latter  ercpreffss  it  in  a  more  i-hctoiical  manner. 

Vol.  Hi-  F  f  who 
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CHAP,  •who  waited  before  the  palace  gates.     The  gene-' 

XVJ  r  D  o 

rons  efFufions  of  their  zeal  and  affeftion  wera 
neither  ferviceable  to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to 
themfelves.  He  was  led  away  under  a  guard  of 
tribunes  and  centurions,  without  refiftance  and 
without  infult,  to  the  place  of  his  execution,  a 
fpacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city,  which  was 
already  filled  with  great  numbers  of  fpeftators. 
His  faithful  prefbyters  and  deacons  were  permit- 
ted to  accompany  their  holy  briliop.  They 
affifted  him  in  laying  afide  his  upper  garment, 
fpread  linen  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  precious 
relics  of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to 
beftow  five-and-twenty  pieces  of  gold  on  the 
executioner.  The  martyr  then  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was 
feparated  from  his  body.  His  corpfe  remained 
during  fome  hours  expofed  to  the  curiofity  of  the 
Gentiles:  but  in  the  night  it  was  removed,  and 
tranfported  in  a  triumphal  proceffion  and  with  a 
fplendid  illumination  to  the  burial-place  of  the 
Chriftians.  The  funeral  of  Cyprian  was  publicly 
,,^?Mi  celebrated  without  receiving  any  interruption 
from  the  Roman  magifiratesi  and  thofe  among 
the  faithful,  who  had  performed  the  lad  offices  to 
his  perfon  and  his  memory,  were  fecure  from  th« 
danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punifliment.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  of  fo  great  a  multitude  of  bifhops  ia 
the  province  of  Africa,  Cyprian  was  the  firft  who 
was  efleemed  worthy  to  obtain  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom *\ 

88  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  dsTillemont  (Memo  ires,  torn.  I  v..  part  I. 
n.  450.  note  50.)  is  not  plealed  with  fo  pofitive  an  exdufion  ot" 
axry  former  martyrs  of  the  epircopal  rank. 
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It  was  in  the  choice  of  Cyprian  either  to  die   ^  v-,^^"' 

a  martyr   or   to  live   an  apoftate :    but  on  that  v -.....: 

choice  depended  the  alternative  of  honour  or  citeir-rVr 
infamy.  Could  we  fuppofe  that  the  bifhop  of  *°  martyr. 
Carthage  had  employed  the  profeffion  of  the 
Chriftian  faith  only  as  the  inftrument  of  his 
avarice  or  ambition,  it  was  ftill  incumbent  on 
him  to  fupport  the  chara6ler  which  he  had 
afTumed^^i  and,  if  he  poUefled  the  Imalkft  de- 
gree of  manly  fortitude,  rather  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  the  mod  cruel  tortures,  than  by  a  fingle  a6b 
to  exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole  life,  for  the 
abhorrence  of  his  Chriftian  brethren  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Gentile  world.  But  if  the  zeal 
of  Cyprian  was  fupported  by  the  fincere  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  thofe  dodrines  which  he 
preached,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  muii  have 
appeared  to  him  a-s  an  objeft  of  defire  rather 
than  of  terror.  It  is  not  eafy  to  extrad  any  diftincit 
ideas  from  the  vague  though  eloquent  declama- 
tions of  the  Fathers,  or  to  afcertain  the  degree 
of  immortal  glory  and  happinefs  which  they  con- 
fidently promifed  to  thofe  who  were  fo  fortunate 
as  to  flied  their  blood  in  the  caufe  of  religion  ^\ 
They  inculcated  with  becoming  diligence,   thac 

*9  Whatever  opinion  \Ve  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  prin- 
ciples^ of  Thomas  Becket,  we  muit  acknowledge  that  he  fuffered 
Jeath  with  a  conftancy  not  unworthy  of  the  priiiiitive  martjTS.  See 
iord  Lyttelton's  Hiftory  of  Henry  Ij.  vol.  ii.  p.  591,  &c. 

90  S<;c  in  particular  the  treatife  of  Cyprian  do  I.apfts,  p.  87  —  98. 
Edit.  Fell.  The  learning  of  Dodwell  (Differtat.  Cypiianic.  xii» 
jfiii.),  and  the  ingenuity  of  Middleton  (Free  Enquiry,  p.  16^,  &c.), 
liave  left  fcarcely  any  thing  to  add  concerning  the  merit,  the  honours^ 
md  %he  motives  of  the  martyrs. 

F  f  ^  lib? 
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CHAP,  the  fire  of  martyrdom  fupplied  every  defedt  and 
expiated  every  fin  ;  that  while  the  fouls  of  ordi- 
nary Chriftians  were  obliged  to  pafs  through  a 
flow   and   painful    purification,    the   triumphant 
fufferers  entered  into  the  immediate  fruition  of 
eternal  blifs,  where,  in  the  fociety  of  the  patri- 
archs, the  apoflles,  and  the  prophets,  they  reigned 
with  Chrift,    and   a£led   as  his    aflelTors   in  the 
univerfal  judgment  of  mankind.     The  affurance 
of  a  lading  reputation  upon  earth,  a  motive  fo 
congenial  to  the  vanity  of  human  nature^  often 
ferved  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  martyrs. 
The  honours  which  Rome  or  Athens  beftowed  on 
thofe  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the  caufe  of  their 
country,    were  cold   and  unmeaning  demonflra- 
tions  of  refpe6l,  when  compared  with  the  ardent 
gratitude    and   devotion    which    the    primitive 
church   exprefied  towards  the  vi6lorious  cham- 
pions of  the  faith.     The  annual  commemoration 
of  their  virtues  and  fufFerings  was  obferved  as  a 
facred  ceremony,  and   at  length   terminated   in 
religious  worfhip.     Among  the  Chriftians  who 
had  publicly  confefied  their  religious  principles, 
thofe,  who  (as  it  very  frequently  happened)  had 
been  difmifled  from  the  tribunal  or  the  prifons 
of  the  Pagan  magiftrates,  obtained  fuch  honours 
as  were  juftly  due  to  their  imperfedl  martyrdom 
and  their  generous  refolution.     The  moft  pious 
females    courted    the   permifiion   of   imprinting 
kiffes  on  the  fetters  which  they  had  worn,  and  on 
the   wounds   which   they   had  received.     Their 
perfons  were  efteemed  holy,  their  decifions  were 

admitted 
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admitted  with  deference,  and  they  too  often  chap. 
abufed,  by  their  fpiritual  pride  and  licentious  »  -,  .-f 
manners,  the  pre-eminence  which  their  zeal  and 
intrepidity  had  acquired  '*•  Diftindions  like 
thefe,  whilft  they  difplay  the  exalted  merit,  be- 
tray the  inconfiderable  number  of  thofe  who  fuf- 
fered,  and  of  thofe  who  died  for  the  profeflion  of 
Chriftianity. 

The  fober  difcretion  of  the  prefent  age  will  Ardour  of 
more  readily  cenfure  than  admire,  but  can  more  chriiHans. 
eafily  admire  than  imitate,  the  fervour  of  the 
firft  Chriitians,  who,  according  to  the  lively  ex- 
preflion  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  defired  martyrdom 
with  more  eagernefs  than  his  own  contemporaries 
folicited  a  bifhopric  ^^.  The  epiftles  which  Ig- 
natius compofed  as  he  was  carried  in  chains 
through  the  cities  of  Afia,  breathe  fentiments 
the  moft  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
human  nature.  He  earne(tiy  befeeches  the  Ro- 
mans, that  when  he  fhould  be  expofed  in  the 
amphitheatre,  they  would  not,  by  their  i<.ind  but 
unfeafonable  interceflion,  deprive  him  of  the 
crown  of  glory  j  and  he  declares  his  refolution 
to  provoke  and  irritate  the  wild  beafts  which 
might  be  employed  as   the   inftrumencs  of  his 

9>  Cypi'ian.  Epiftol.  5,  6,  7.  aa.  24.  and  de  Unitat.  Ecclefiae. 
The  number  of  pretended  martyrs  has  been  very  much  multiplied, 
by  the  cuftom  which  was  introduced  of  bellowing  that  honourable 
name  on  confeflbrs. 

9*  Certatim  gloriofain  certamina  ruebatur  ;  multique  avidius  tum 
martyria  gLriofis  mortibus  quserebantur,  quam  jiunc  Eplfcop:itui; 
pravis  ambitionibus  appetuntur.  Sulpicius  Severus^  '  ••  '-*'  might 
Jiave  omitted  the  word  nunc. 

F  f  3  vieath. 
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death  '^  Some  ftories  are  related  of  the  courage 
of  martyrs,  who  adlually  performed  Vv'hat  Igna- 
tius had  intended;  who  exafperated  the  fury  of 
the  lions,  preffed  the  executioner  to  haften  his 
office,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires  which  were 
kindled  to  confume  them,  and  difcovered  a  fen- 
fation  of  joy  and  pleafure  in  the  midft  of  the 
mod  exquifite  tortures.  Several  examples  have 
been  preferved  of  a  zeal  impatient  of  thofe  re- 
ftraints  which  the  emperors  had  provided  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  church.  The  Chriftians  fome- 
times  fupplied  by  their  voluntary  declaration  the 
want  of  an  accufer,  rudely  diflurl;»ed  the  public 
fcrvice  of  Paganifm'*,  and  rufhing  in  crowds 
round  the  tribunal  of  the  magiftrates,  called 
upon  them  to  pronounce  and  to  inflift  the  fi:a~ 
tence  of  the  law.  The  behaviour  of  the  Clirift- 
ians  was  too  remarkable  to  efcape  the  notice  of 
the  ancient  philofophers ;  but  they  feem  to  have 
confidered  it  with  much  lefs  admiraxion  than 
aftonilhment.  Incapable  of  conceiving  the  mo- 
tives which  fbmetimes  tranfported  the  fortitude 
of  believers  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or 
reafon,  they  treated  fuch  an  eageraefs  to  die  as 

95  See  EpiR.  act  Roman,  c.  4,  5.  ap.  Patres  Apoilol.  torn.  II. 
p.,  27.  It  fuited  the  purpofe  of  Biftiop  Pesribn  (fee  Vindiciae  Ig- 
Jiatianse,  part  ii.  c.  9.)  to  juftify  by  a  profuiion  of  examples  and 
Siuthorities,  the  fentinieatsi  of  IgnatiMS. 

94  The  ftory  of  Polyeufles,  on  which  Comeiik  has  founded  a 
very  beautiful  tragedy,  is  one  of  the  mcft  celebrated,  though  not 
perhaps  the  molt  authentic,  initanccs  of  this  excefllve  zeal.  We 
fhould  obferve,  that  the  6oth  canon  of  the  council  of  lUlberis  refufes. 
the  title  of  martyrs  to  thofe  who  expofed  themfelves  to  death ^^  by- 
publicly  deftroying  the  idols. 

the 
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vht  ftrange  refult  of  obftinate  defpair,  of  frupid  ^^^/J"^' 
kifenfibility,  or  of  fupertlitious  phrenzy".  *'  Un- 
'^  happy  men/*  exclaimed  the  proconful  Anto- 
ninus to  the  Chriftians  of  Afia,  "  unhappy  men, 
**  if  you  are  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  fo 
"  difficult  for  you  t-o  find  ropes  and  preci- 
"  pices'*^?"  He  was  extremely  cautious  (as  it 
is  obferved  by  a  learned  and  pious  hiilorian)  of 
punifhing  men  who  had  found  no'ajccufers  but 
themlelves,  the  Imperial  laws  not  having  made 
any  provifion  for  fo  unexpe«5led  a  cafe:  con- 
demning therefore  a  few,  as  a  warning  to  their 
brethren,  he  difmilTed  the  multitude  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt  °^  Notv/ithllanding  this 
real  or  affefled  dilclain,  the  intrepid  conftancy 
of  the  faithful  was  produitive  of  more  faiutary 
€fFe6ls  on  thofe  minds  which  nature  or  grace  had 
difpofed  for  the  eafy  reception  of  religious  truth. 
On  thefe  melancholy  occafions,  there  were  many 
among  the  Gentiles  v/ho  pitied,  who  admiredp 
and  who  were  converted.  The  generous  enthu- 
fiafm  was  communicated  from  the  fufFerer  to  the 
ipeftators ;  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  according 
to  a  well-known  obfervntionj  became  the  feed 
of  the  church, 

9?  See  Epii51:2tu3,  I.  Iv,  c.  7-  (tliougli  tTiere  Is  foine  doubf  wliff- 
-ther  he  alluJcs  to  the  Chriftians)  Marcus  Antoninos  <ie  Rebus  fuis, 
1.  xi.  c.  3.     Lucian  in  Peregrin. 

9S  Tertullian  ad  Scapul.  c.  5.  The  learned  are  divided  betweea 
three  perfons  of  the  fame  name,  who  were  al]  proconfuls  of  Afi:i. 
I  am  inclined  to  afcribe  this  ftoi-y  to  Antoninus  Pius,  who  wss 
afterwards  emperor  i  and  who  may  have  governed  Aiia,  under  the 
i^ign  of  Trajan, 

V7  Mofheim,  de  Rebus  Clirift.  ante  Conftantio.  p.  »35-       ,    '  ' 

F  f  4.  But 
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CHAP.       But  althoueh  devotion  had  ralfed,    and  elo-" 

XVI. 

^.  -    '..■  quence  continued   to  inflame,  this  fever  of  the 
Gradual      mind,    it  infenfibly   eave  way  to  the  more  na- 

relaxation.  '  _ 

tural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart,  to  the 
love  of  life,  the  apprehenfion  of  pain,  and  the 
horror  of  diflblution.  The  more  prudent  rulers 
of  the  Church  found  themfelves  obliged  to  re- 
train the  indifcreet  ardour  of  their  followers, 
and  to  diftruil  a  conftancy  which  too  often  aban- 
doned them  in  the  hour  of  trial  ^\  As  the  lives, 
of  the  faithful  became  lefs  mortified  and  auflere, 
they  were  every  day  lefs  ambitious  of  the  ho- 
nours of  martyrdom;  and  the  foldiers  of  Chrift, 
infl:ead  of  difringuifhing  themfelves  by  voluntary 
deeds  of  heroifm,  frequently  deferted  their  pofb, 
and  fled  in  confufion  before  the  enemy  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  refifc.  There  were  three 
methods,  however,  of  efcaping  the  flames  of 
perfecution,  which  were  not  attended  with  an 
equal  degree  of  guilt:  the  firfl:  indeed  was  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  be  innocent  j  the  fecond  was 
of  a  doubtful,  or  at  leafl:  of  a  venial,  nature; 
but  the  third  implied  a  direfl  and  criminal  apof- 
tacy  from  the  Chrifl:ian  faith. 
Three  mc-       I.  A  modern  inquifltor  would  hear  with  fur- 

thods  of  .  -  ,  ,  .     - 

efcaping     pnle,    that  whenever  an  iniormation  was  given 

dom^'^'      ^^  ^  Roman  magiftrate  of  any  perfon  within  his 

jurifdidlion  who   had  embraced  the  feci  of  the 

Chrifl:ians,  the  charge  was  communicated  to  the 

party  accufed,  and  that  a  convenient  time  was 

98  See  the  Epiftle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  ap.  Eiifeb.  Hift. 
Ecclef,  1.  iv.  c.  15. 

allowed 
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allowed  him  to  fettle  his  domeftic  concerns,  and  ^  J^^^' 
to  prepare  an  anfwer  to  the  crinne  which  was 
imputed  to  him  '°.  If  he  entertained  any  doubt 
of  his  own  conftancy,  fuch  a  delay  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  of  preferving  his  life  and  honour 
by  flight,  of  withdrawing  himfelf  into  fome  ob- 
fcure  retirement  or  fome  diftant  province,  and 
of  patiently  expedling  die  return  of  peace  and 
fecurity.  A  meafure  fo  confonant  to  reafon  was 
foon  authorized  by  the  advice  and  example  of 
the  mod:  holy  prelates  ;  and  feems  to  have  been 
cenfured  by  few,  except  by  the  Montanifts,  who 
deviated  into  herefy  by  their  ftridl  and  obftinate 
adherence  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  difcipline  *°°. 
II.  The  provincial  governors,  whofe  zeal  was 
lefs  prevalent  than  their  avarice,  had  counte- 
nanced the  practice  of  felling  certificates  (or 
libels  as  they  were  called),  which  attefted,  that 
the  perfons  therein  mentioned  had  complied  with 
the  laws,  and  facrificed  to  the  Roman  deities. 
By  producing  thefe  falfe  declarations,  the  opu- 
lent and  timid  Chriftians  were  enabled  to  filence 
the  malice  of  an  informer,  and  to  reconcile  in 

99  In  the  fecond  apology  of  Jiiflin,  there  is  a  particular  and  very 
curious  inftance  of  this  legal  delay.  The  fame  indulgence  was 
granted  to  accufed  Chriftians,  in  the  perfecution  of  Decius  ;  and 
Cyprian  (de  Lapfis)  exprefsly  mentions  the  "  Dies  negantibus  prae- 
<'  ftitutus." 

100  Tertullian  confidcrs  flight  from  perfecution,  as  an  imperfeft, 
but  very  criminal,  apoftacy,  as  an  impious  attempt  to  elude  the 
will  of  God,  &c.  &c.  He  has  written  a  treatife  on  this  fubjeft  (fee 
p.  536—544,  Edit.  Rigalt.),  which  is  filled  with  the  wildeft  fana- 
ticifm,  and  the  moft  incoherent  declamation.  It  is,  however,  fome- 
what  remarkable,  that  Tertullian  did  not  fufFer  martyrdom  him- 
felf. 

fome 
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c  H^p.  fofoe  mcafure  their  fafety  v/ith   their  religion. 

i. — y — *  A  flight  penance  atoned  for  this  profane  diffi- 
mulation  *°\  IIL  In  every  perfecution  there 
were  great  numbers  of  unworthy  Chriiliians,  who 
pubiiciy  difowned  or  renounced  tlie  faith  which 
they  had  profelTed  ;  and  who  confirmed  the  fin- 
cerity  of  their  abjuration,  by  the  legal  a6ts  of 
burning  incenfe  or  of  offering  facrifices.  Some 
of  tlnefe  apoftates  had  yielded  on  the  firfl  menace 
or  exhortation  of  the  magiflrate;  whilft  the 
patience  of  others  had  been  fubdued  by  the 
length  and  repetition  of  tortures.  The  affrighted 
countenances  of  fonae  betrayed  their  inward  re- 
morfe,  while  others  advanced  with  confidence 
and  alacrity  to  the  altars  of  the  gods  ''°\  But 
the  difguife,  which  fear  had  impofed,  fubfifled 
no  longer  than  the  prefent  danger.  As  foon  as 
the  feverity  of  the  perfecution  was  abated,  the 
doors  of  the  churches  were  aflaiied  by  the  re- 
turning multitude  of  penitents,  who  detefted 
their  idolatrous  fubmiflion,  and  who  folicited 
with  equal  ardour,  but  with  various  fuccefs,  their 
re-admiflion  into  the  fociety  of  Chriftians  '°". 

IV.  Notwith* 

»*»  Tlie  Llbellaitct,  who  are  chiefly  known  by  the  writings  of 
Cypilam,  aie  defcribed  with  the  wtmoft.  precifian,  ia  the  copiaut 
commentary  of  Mafheiin,  p.  483 — ^4,85^. 

>"^  Plin.  EpiftoL  X-  97.  Dionyfius  Alexancfrm.  ap.  EttfeK 
1.  vi.  c.  4J»  Ad  prima  ftatim  verba  minaotis.  ioimiei  maximua 
fratrmn  numenvs  fidem  fuam  prodtdit  i  nee  pjoftratus  eft  perfecu^ 
tionis,  impetu,  fed  voluataiio  lapfn  feipfuin  proftiavit^  Cyprian. 
^  -Opera,  p.  8j.  Amoag  thefe  deferters,  were  ninny  pri^flsj,  and  even 
biihop?, 

10 J  It  was  on  this  occafioa  that  Cypiian  v/rot?  his  treatifc  Dt 
Lapfisj  and  many  of  his  epifties.     The  soatroverfy  concerning  the 

titatjnenS: 
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IV.  Notwithftanding  the  general  rules,  efta-  ^xvi^*** 
blifhed  for  the  conviflion  and  punilhment  of  the  <«.-^/^-^ 
Chriftians,  the  fate  of  thofe  fectaries,  in  an  ex-  tiverof" 
tenfive  and  arbitrary  ffovernmenr,  mull  ftill,  in  Severity 

•'     ^  .  and  tol«a- 

a  great  meafure,  have  depended  on  their  own  tion. 
behaviour,  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  and 
the  temper  of  their  fupreme  as  well  as  fubordi- 
nate  rulers.  Zeal  might  fometimes  provoke, 
and  prudence  might  fometimes  avert  or  alTuage, 
the  fuperftitious  fury  of  the  Pagans.  A  variety 
of  motives  might  difpofe  the  provincial  gover- 
nors either  to  enforce  or  to  relax  the  execution 
of  the  laws  j  and  of  thefe  motives,  the  moft 
forcible  was  their  regard  not  only  for  the  public 
edifts,  but  for  the  fccret  intentions  of  the  em- 
peror, a  glance  from  whofe  eye  was  fufficient  to 
kindle  or  to  extinguifh  the  flames  of  perfecution. 
As  often  as  any  occalional  feverities  were  exer- 
cifed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
primitive  Chriftians  lamented  and  perhaps  mag- 
nified their  own  fufferines ;  but  the  celebrated  The  tea 
number  of  ten  perfecutions  has  been  determined  uons!"~ 
by  the  ecclefiaftical  writers  of  the  fifth  century, 
who  poffefTed  a  more  diflinfl  view  of  the  pro- 
fperous  or  adverfe  fortunes  of  the  church,  from 
the  age  of  Nero  to  that  of  Diocletian.  The  in- 
genious parallels  of  the  toi  plagues  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypfc,    firil. 

treatment  of  penitent  apoftatesy  does  not  occur  among  the  Chrif- 
tians of  the  preceding  century.  Shall  we  afcribe  this  to  the  fupc- 
yiority  of  their  faith  anJ  courage,  or  to  our  lefs  intitnale  knoyvjetlgc 
cf  tlieir  Jiiftory  i 

fiiggefted 
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CHAP,  fuggefted  this  calculation  to  their  minds;  and 
V.,-y.L»  in  their  application  of  the  faith  of  prophecy  to 
the  truth  of  hiflory,  they  were  careful  to  feled 
thofe  reigns  which  were  indeed  the  moft  hoftile 
to  the  Chrlftian   caufe  '°*.      But  thefe  tranfient 
perfecutions  ferved  only  to  revive  the  zeal,  and 
to  reftore  the  difcipline  of  the  faithful:  and  the 
monnents  of  extraordinary  rigour  were  compen- 
fated  by  much   longer   intervals  of  peace   and 
fecurity.     The  indifference  of  fome  princes,  and 
the  indulgence  of  others,  permitted  the  Chrifl:- 
ians  to  enjoy,  though  not  perhaps  a  legal,  yet 
an   adual  and  public,    toleration  of  their  reli- 
gion. 
Suppofed        The  apology  of  Tertullian  contains  two  very 
Tiberius     ancicnt,    very   fingular,    but   at  the  fame  time 
andMar-    ygj.y  fufpicious  inftances  of  Imperial  clemency  j 
ninus.       the  edicls  publiihed  by  Tiberius,  and  by  Marcus 
Antoninus,  and  defigned  not  only  to  proted:  the 
innocence  of  the  Chriflians,    but  even  to  pro- 
claim thofe  ftupendous  miracles  which  had  at- 
tefted  the  truth  of  their  doftrine.     The  firft  of 
thefe  examples  is  attended  with  fome  difBculties 
which  might  perplex  a  fceptical  mind  '°\     We 
are  required  to  believe,  ihat  Pontius  Pilate  in- 

*°4  See  AToiheim,  p.  97.  Sulpicius  Severus  was  the  firft  author 
of  this  computation  5  though  he  feemed  defirous  cf  refeiving  the 
tenth  and  greateft  perfecution  for  the  coming  of  the  Antichrift. 

'°5  The  teftimony  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is  firft  mentioned  by 
Juftin.  The  fucceffive  improvements  which  the  ftory  has  acquired 
(as  it  pafled  through  the  hands  of  Tertullian,  Euftbius,  Epipha- 
nius,  Chryfoftom,  Orcfius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  authors  of 
the  I'everal  editions  of  the  a&.s  of  Pilate),  are  very  fairly  ftated  by 
Dom  Calmet,  Differtat.  fur  PEcriture,  torn.  iii.  p.  651,  &c. 

formed 
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formed   the  emperor  of  the  unjuft  fentence  <^^^?Jr"^* 
death  which  he  had  pronounced  againft  an   in- 
nocent, and,  as   it  appeared,  a  divine,    perfon; 
and  that,  without  acquiring  the   merit,    he  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  the  danger,  of  martyrdom;  that 
Tiberius,  who  avowed  his  contempt  for  all  re- 
ligion,   immediately    conceived    the    defign   of 
placing  the  Jewifh  Mefliah  among  the  gods  of 
Rome ;  that  his  fervile  fenate  ventured  to  difobey 
the  commands  of  their  mafter ;   that  Tiberius, 
inftead  of  refenting  their  refufal,  contented  him- 
felf  with  protefting  the  Chriftians  from  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  fuch  laws 
were  enafted,  or  before  the  church  had  aflumed 
any  diflindl  name  or  exiftence ;  and  laftly,  that 
the  memory  of  this  extraordinary  tranfaftion  was 
preferved  in  the  moft  public  and  authentic  re- 
cords, which  efcaped  the  knowledge  of  the  hif- 
torians   of  Greece  and  Rome,    and  were   only 
vifible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African  Chriftian,  who 
compofed   his  apology   one  hundred   and   fixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.     The  edid  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
cffeft  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude,  for  the  mi- 
raculous deliverance  which  he  had  obtained  in 
the  Marcomannic  war.     The  diftrefs  of  the  le- 
gions, the  feafonable  tempeft  of  rain  and  hail, 
of  thunder  and  of  lightning,  and  the  difmay  and 
defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have   been  celebrated 
by  the  eloquence  of  feveral  Pagan  writers.     If 
there  were  any  Chriftians  in  that  army,  it  was 
natural  that  they  fhould  afcribe  fome  merit  to 
^  the 
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^xvi^*  ^^^  fervent  prayers,  which,  in  the  monnent  of 
^  .-y,^  danger,  they  had  offered  up  for  their  own  and 
the  public  fafety.  But  we  are  ftill  aflured  by- 
monuments  of  brafs  and  marble,  by  the  Imperial 
medals,  and  by  the  Antonine  column,  that  nei- 
ther the  prince  nor  the  people  entertained  any 
fenfe  of  this  fignal  obligation,  fince  they  una- 
nimoufly  attribute  their  deliverance  to  the  pro- 
vidence of  Jupiter,  and  to  the  interpofition  of 
Mercury.  During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign, 
Marcus  defpifed  the  Chriftians  as  a  phiiofopher^ 
and  punifhed  them  as  a  fovereign  ^''^ 
State  of  By   a   Angular  fatality,    the  hardfliips  which 

tia^nslnthe  ^^^V  ^^^  endurcd   under   the  government  of  a 
reigns  ot     yirtuous  Drincc,  immediately  ceafed  on  the  ac- 
dus  and      cefiion  of  a  tyrant,  and  as  none  except  them> 
a!d"i2o.  Selves  had  experienced  the  injuftiee  of  Marcus, 
fo  they  alone  were  protected  by  the  lenity,  of 
Commodus.     The  celebrated  Marcia,  the  mofir 
favoured  of  his  concubines,  and  who  at  length 
contrived  the  murder  of  her  Imperial  lover,  en- 
tertained a  fingular  affection   for  the  oppreffcd 
church  i  and  though  it  v/as  impoffible  that  flie 
could   reconcile    the  praflice  of  vice  with   the 
precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  (lie  might  hope  to  atone 
for  the  frailties  of  her  fex  and  profeffion,  by  de- 
claring herfelf  the  patronefs  of  the  Chriftians  ''\ 

io<5  On  this  miracle,  ns  It  is  commonly  called,  of  the  thundering 
legion,  fee  the  adnn»iible  criticllm  of  Mr.  Mcyle,  in  his  Work9'> 
vol.  ii.  p.  81—390, 

»°7  Dion  Callius.  or  rn.ther  his  abbreviator  Xiphilin,  1.  Ixxii, 
p.  Tio6.  Mr.  Moyle  (p.  i66.)  has  explained  ths  condition  of  tht 
cbuich  under  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

S  Under 
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Under  the  gracious  protcftion  of  Marcia,  they  ^  J.;?" 
paflcd  in  fafety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  ty-  v.,  ^  » 
ranny  i  and  when  the  empire  was  eftabiiftied  in 
the  houfe  of  Sevems,  they  formed  a  domeftic 
but  more  honourable  connexion  with  the  new 
court.  The  emperor  was  pcffuaded,  that,  in  a 
dangerous  ficknefs,  he  had  derived  fome  benefit, 
cither  Ipiritual  or  phyficai,  from  the  holy  oil, 
with  which  one  of  his  ilav^s  had  anointed  him. 
He  always  treated  with  peculiar  diftin^lion  fe- 
veral  perfons  of  both  fexcs  who  had  embraced 
the  new  religion.  The  nurfe  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Caracalla  were  Chriitians ;  and  if  that 
young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  fentiment  of  hu- 
manity, it  was  occafioned  by  an  incident,  which, 
however  trilling,  bore  fome  relation  to  the  caufe 
of  Chriftianity  *".  Under  the  reign  of  Severus, 
the  fury  of  the  populace  was  checked  ;  the  rigour 
of  ancient  laws  was  for  fome  time  fdfpended  ; 
and  the  provincial  governors  were  fatisfied  with 
receiving  an  annual  prefent  from  the  churches 
within  their  jurifdiftion,  as  the  price,  or  as  the 
reward,  of  their  moderation  "^^.  The  contro- 
verfy  concerning  the  precife  time  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  Eafter  armed  the   bifliops   of  Afia  and 

*=■"  Compare  the  life  of  Caracalla  in  the  Anguftan  Hlftory,  vrltli 
the  epiftle  of  TertuUian  to  Scapula.  Dr.  Joitin  (Remarks  on  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Hiftory,  vol:  ii.  p.  5,  Sec.)  confiders  the  ciue  of  .Severus, 
by  the  means  of  holy  oil,  with  a  ftrong  defire  to  convert  it  into  a 
miracle. 

»09  TertuUian  de  Fuga,  c.  i  jv  The  prefent  was  mide  during 
the  feaft  of  the  Saturaalii ,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  ierious  concern 
to  TertuUian,  that  the  faithful  (hould  be  confounded  with  themoft 
infamous  profeirioiib  which  purchafed  the  connivance  of  the  goverii- 
inent. 
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CHAP.  Italy  againft  each  other,  and  was  confidered  as 
^  -^  '  _■  the  moll  important  bufinefs  of  this  period  of 
A.D.  198.  leifure  and  tranquillity  "°.  Nor  was  the  peace 
of  the  church  interrupted,  till  the  increafing 
numbers  of  profelytes  feem  at  length  to  have 
attracted  the  attention,  and  to  have  alienated  the 
mind,  of  Severus.  With  the  defign  of  reftrain- 
ing  the  progrefs  of  Chriflianity,  he  publifhed  an 
edift,  which,  though  it  was  defigned  to  affeft 
only  the  new  converts,  could  not  be  carried  into 
Ilri6t  execution,  without  expofing  to  danger  and 
punifliment  the  moll  zealous  of  their  teachers  and 
miflionaries.  In  this  mitigated  perfecution,  we 
may  fiill  difcover  the  indulgent  fpirit  of  Rome 
and  of  Polythcifm,  which  fo  readily  admitted 
every  excufe  in  favour  of  thofe  who  praflifed  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  their  fathers  "'. 
ofthefuc-  But  the  laws  which  Severus  had  enadled,  foon 
Severus!  cxpircd  with  the  authority  of  that  emiperor  3  and 
^'^'  the  Chriftians,  after  this  accidental  tempefl,  en- 
joyed  a  calm  of  thirty-eight  years  '".  Till  this 
period  they  had  ufually  held  rheir  affemblies  in 
private  houfes  and  fequeftered  places.  They 
were  now  permitted  to  erefl  and  confecrate  con- 
venient edifices  for  the  purpofe  of  religious  wor- 
ihip  "^  i  to  purchafe  lands,  even  at  Rome  itfelf, 

for 

"o  Eufeb.  1.  V.  c.  23,  24.     Mofheim,  p.  4.35—447. 

»ii  Judaeos  fieri  fub  gravi  poena  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  Chriftl- 
anis  fanxit.     Hift.  Auguft.  p.  y^. 

»i*  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  384.  This  computation  (allow- 
ing for  a  fingle  exception)  is  confinned  by  the  hiftory  of  Eufebius, 
and  by  the  writings  of  Cyprian. 

»n  The  antiquity  of  Chriftian  churches  is  difcufied  byTillemont 
(Memoires  Ecclefiaftiaues,  torn.  iii.   part  ii.  p.-  68 — 72.),  and  by 
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for  the  ufe  of  the  community;  and  to  condufl  the  ^  S^^* 
cletftions  of  their  ecclefiaftical  minifters  in  fo 
public,  but  at  the  fame  time  in  fo  exemplary  a 
manner,  as  to  deferve  the  refpeflful  attention  of 
the  Gentiles  "*.  This  long  repofe  of  the  church 
was  accompanied  with  dignity.  The  reigns  of 
thofe  princes  who  derived  their  extraftion  from 
the  Afiatic  provinces,  proved  the  moil  favourable 
to  the  Chriftians  j  the  eminent  perfons  of  the 
fedl,  inftead  of  being  reduced  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  a  flave  or  concubine,  were  admitted 
into  the  palace  in  the  honourable  charadlers  of 
priefls  and  philofophers  j  and  their  myflerious 
do<5lrines,  which  were  already  diffufed  among  the 
people,  infenfibly  attracted  the  curiofity  of  their 
fovereign.  When  the  emprefs  Mamm^a  pafled 
through  Antioch,  flie  expreffed  a  defire  of  con- 
verfing  with  the  celebrated  Origen,  the  fame  of 
whofe  piety  and  learning  was  fpread  over  the 
Eaft.  Origen  obeyed  fo  flattering  an  invitation, 
and  though  he  could  not  expect  to  fucceed  in  the 
converfion  of  an  artful  and  ambitious  woman, 
fhe  liftened  with  pleafure  to  his  eloquent  exhor- 
tations,   and   honourably  difmiflTed   him    to   his 

Mr.  Moyle  (vol.  i.  p.  378 — ^393)-  The  former  refers  the  firft 
conlhu(rtion  of  them  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Scverus  5  the  latter, 
to  the  peace  of  Gallienus. 

"4  Seethe  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  130.  The  emperor  Alexander 
adopted  their  method  of  publicly  propofing  the  names  of  thofe  per- 
fons who  were  candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  true,  that  the  ho« 
nour  of  this  praftice  is  likewife  attributed  to  tt>e  Jews. 

Vol.  II.  Q  g  retire- 
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^5iA^'  i*etlrement  in  Paleftine  "^  The  fentiments  ot 
c-y-  ■'  Mamma^a  were  adopted  by  her  fon  Alexander^ 
and  the  philofophic  devotion  of  that  emperor  was 
marked  by  a  lingular  but  injudicious  regard  fot 
the  Chridian  religion.  In  hisdomeftic  chapel  he 
placed  the  flatues  of  Abraham,  of  Orpheus,  of 
ApoUonius,  and  of  Chrifl,  as  an  honour  juftly 
due  to  thofe  refpeftable  fages  who  had  inftrudled 
mankind  in  the  various  modes  of  addrefllng  their 
homage  to  the  fupreme  and  univerfal  Deity  "*» 
A  purer  faith,  as  well  as  worfliip,  was  openly  i 
profefled  and  praflifed  among  his  houfehold^ 
Bifhops,  perhaps  for  the  firft  time,  were  feen  at 
court ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when 
A*D.a35.  the  inhuman  Maximin  difcharged  his  fury  on  the 
favourites  and  fervants  of  his  unfortunate  bene- 
fadlor,  a  great  number  of  Chriftians,  of  every 
rank,  and  of  both  fexes,  were  involved  in  the 
promifcuous  maiTacre,  which,  on  their  account^ 
has  improperly  received  the  nanae  of  Perfecu* 
sion  "% 

Notwith-* 

»'S  Eufeb,  Hift.  Ecclefiaft'.  1.  vl.  c.  zi.  Hleronym,  de  Scripts 
Ecclef.  c.  54..  Mammsea  was  ft)  led  a  holy  and  pious  woman,  botht 
by  the  Chriftians  and  the  Pagans.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it 
was  impolTible  that  flie  ihould  delerve  that  honourable  epithet. 

U6-  See  the  Auguftan  Hlftory,  p.  123.  Mofheim  (p.  465.)  fcem* 
tp  refine  too  much  on  the  domeftic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  de- 
fign  of  building  a  publie  temple  to  Chrift  (Hift.  Auguft,  p.  129.)-^ 
and  the  objeftion  which  was  luggefted  either  to  him,  or  in  fimilar 
circiimftances  to  Hadrian,  appear  to  have  no  other  foundation  than 
«n  improbable  report,  invented  by  the  Chriftians,  and  credulouily 
adopted  by  an  hiftorian  of  the-age  of  Conftantine. 

"7  Eufcb.  1.  vi.  c.  2?.  It  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  fuccefs  of 
d)«  Cr.riftlans  had  exafpeiat&d  tlie  Jtuciealing  bigotry  of  the  Pagans. 
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Notwithftanding  the  cruel  difpofition  of  Maxi-  chap, 
rnin,  the  efFeds   of  his   refentment   againft   the  \/ 

Chriftians   were  of  a  very  local    and  temporary  ^f  ^pjjf* 
nature^    and    the  pious  Origen,  who   had   been   Up,  and 
profcribed  as  a  devoted  vidim,  was  ftill  referved 
to  convey  the  truths  of  the  Gofpel  to  the  ear  of 
monarchs  "'.     He  addrefled  feveral  edifying  let-  A.D.a44.r 
ters  to  the  emperor  Philip,  to  his  wife^  and  to  his 
mother  j    and  as   foon   as  that  prince,  who  was 
born    in  the  neighbourhood    of   Paleftine,    had 
ufurped  the  Imperial  fceptre,  the  Chriftians  ac- 
quired a  friend  and   a   procedlor.      The  public 
and  even   partial    favour  of  Philip  towards  the 
fedlaries  of  the  new  religion,   and   his  conftant 
reverence  for  the  minifters  of  the  church,  gave 
fome  colour  to  the  fufpicioni  which  prevailed  in 
his  own  times,  that  the  emperor  himfelf  was  be- 
come a  convert  to   the  faith  "^j    and  afforded 

fome 

i)ion  Caflius,  who  compofed  his  hiftoiy  under  the  former  reign, 
had  moft  probably  intended  for  the  ufe  of  his  mafter  thole  counfelS 
tof  perfecution,  which  he  afcribes  to  a  better  age,  and  to  the  fa- 
vourite of  Auguftus.  Concerning  this  oration  of  Maecenas,  or  ra- 
ther of  Dion,  I  may  refer  to  my  own  unbiafled  opinion  (vol.  i.  p.  55, 
Not.  25. )>  ^"'l  ^o  ^^^  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Memoires  de  I'Aca* 
demie,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  303.  torn.  xxv.  p.  432). 

ii!5  Orofius,  1.  vii.  c.  19.  mentions  Origen  as  the  objeft  of  Max- 
imin's  refentment;  and  Firmilianus,  a  Cappadocian  birtiop  of  that 
age,  gives  a  juft  and  confined  idea  of  this  perfecution  (apud  Cyprian* 
Epift.  75.). 

"9  The  mention  of  thofe  princes  who  were  publicly  fuppofed  to 
be  Chriftians,  as  We  find  it  in  an  epiftle  of  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria 
(ap.  Eufeb.  1.  vii.  c.  10.),  evidently  alludes  to  Philip  and  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  fonns  a  contemporary  evidence,  that  fuch  a  report  had 
prevailed  ;  but  the  Egyptian  bilhop,  who  lived  at  an  humble  dif- 
tance  from  the  court  of  Rome,  expreifes  himfelf  with  a  becoming 
tlilfidence  concerning  the  truth  of  the  t'»R,  The  epillles  of  Origea 
G  g  »  (which 
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CHAP,  fome  erounds  for  a  fable  which  was  afterwards 
XVI.        ,  ^  '  , 

u  -^—mj  invented,  that  he  had  been  purified  by  confefiion 
and  pennance  from  the  guilt  contraded  by  the 

A.D.249.  murder  of  his  innocent  predeceiTor  '^^^  The  fall 
of  Philip  introduced,  with  the  change  of  mafters, 
a  new  fyftem  of  government,  fo  oppreflive  to 
the  Chriftians,  that  their  former  condition,  ever 
fince  the  time  of  Domitian,  was  reprefented  as  a 
ftate  of  perfeft  freedom  and  fecurity,  if  compared 
with  the  rigorous  treatment  which  they  expe- 
rienced under  the  fliort  reign  of  Decius  '*'.  The 
virtues  of  that  prince  will  fcarcely  allow  us  to 
fufpedl  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  mean  refent- 
ment  againft  the  favourites  of  his  predecefibr, 
and  it  is  more  reafonable  to  belie^-e,  that  in  the 
profecution  of  his  general  defign  to  reftore  the 
purity  of  Roman  manners,  he  was  defirous  of 
delivering  the  empire  from  what  he  condemned 
as  a  recent  and  criminal  fuperftition.  The  bifhops 
of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  were  removed  by 
exile  or  death  :  the  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates 
prevented  the  clergy  of  Rome  during  fixteen 
months  from  proceeding  to  a  new  eleftion  j  and 
it  was  the' opinion    of  the   Chriftians,  that  the 

(which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Eufebius,  fee  1.  vi.  c.  36.) 
would  moft  probably  decide  this  curious,  rather  than  important, 
queftion. 

"°  Eufeb.  1.  vi.  c.  34.  The  ftory,  as  is  ufual,  has  been  em- 
■belliflied  by  fucceeding  writers,  and  is  confuted,  with  much  fu- 
perfluous  learning,  by  Frederick  Spanheim  (Opera  Varia,  torn.  ii. 
p.  400,  &c.). 

"'  LatSantius,  de  Mortibus  Perfecutorum,  c.  3,  4.  After  ce- 
lebrating the  felicity  and  increafe  of  the  church,  under  a  long  fuc- 
ceffion  of  good  princes  ;  he  adds,  "  Extitit  poft  annos  plurimoj, 
execrabile  aniraal,  Decius,  qui  vexaret  Ecclefiam." 

emperor 
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fniperor  would  more  patiently  endure  a  compe-  ^  ^^  ^' 
titor  for  the  purple,  than  a  bilhop  in  the  capi-  <■,  ^  ^ 
tal  '",  Were  it  pofTible  to  fuppofe  that  the 
penetration  of  Decius  had  difcovered  pride  under 
the  difguife  of  humility,  or  that  he  could  forefee 
the  temporal  dominion  which  might  infenfibly 
arife  from  the  claims  of  fpiritual  authority,  we 
might  be  lefs  furprifed,  that  he  fliould  confider 
the  fucceflbrs  of  St.  Peter  as  the  mod  formidable 
rivals  to  thofe  of  Auguftus. 

The   adminiflration   of  Valerian   was   diflin-  of  Valen. 
guiflied  by  a  levity  and  inconftancy,  ill-fuited  to  g"^',^  ^,^j 
the  gravity    of  the  Roman  Cenfor.      In  the  firft  ^?'s  iuccei- 
part  of  his  reign,  he  furpaffed  in  clemency  thofe     a.  d. 
princes  who  had  been  fufpe<5led  of  an  attachment  *53--2  o. 
to  the  Chriflian  faith.     In  the  laft  three  years  and 
a  half,  liilening  to  the  infinuations  of  a  minifter 
addicted  to  the  fuperftitions  of  Egypt,  he  adopted 
the  maxims,    and   imitated  the  feverity,   of  his 
predeceflbr  Decius  '"\      The  accelTion  of  Gal- 
lienus,    which    increafed    the   calamities   of  the 
empire,  reftored  peace  to  the  church  j    and  the 
Chriftians  obtained  the  free  exercife  of  their  reli- 
gion, by  an  edidl  addrefled  to  the  bifhops,  and 
conceived  in  fuch  terms  as  feemed  to  acknow- 

***  Eixfeb.  1.  vi.  c.  39.  Cyprian.  Epiftol.  55.  The  fee  of  Rome 
remained  vacant  from  the  martyrdom  of  Fabianus,  the  20th  of 
January,  A.  D.  250,  till  the  election  of  Cornelius,  the  4th  of  June, 
A.  D.  251.  Decius  had  probably  left  Rome,  fuice  he  was  killed  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  year. 

'*J  Eufeb.  i.  vii.  c.  10.  Moflieim  (p.  548.)  has  very  clearly 
fliewn,  that  the  Prasfeft  Macrianus,  and  the  Egyptian  Magus,  arc 
«ne  and  the  fame  perfon. 

G;g  3  ledge 
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CHAP.  ledge  their  office  and  public  charadler  "*.  The 
S,  -,,-  I  ancient  laws,  without  being  formally  repealed^ 
were  fufFered  to  fink  into  oblivion  j  and  (except- 
ing only  fome  hoftile  intentions  which  are  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  Aurelian  "')  the  difciples 
of  Chrift  pafied  above  forty  years  in  a  (late  of 
profperity,  far  more  dangerous  to  their  yirtuc 
than  the  fevereft  trials  of  perfecution. 
Paul  of  The  ftory  of  Paul  of  Samofata,  who  filled  the 

htrman-    metropolitan  fee  of  Antioch,  while  the  Eaft  was 
"."t;  in  the  hands  of  Odenathus    and    Zenobia,  may 

ferve  to  illufhrate  the  condition  and  charadler  of 
the  times.  The  wealth  of  that  prelate  was  a  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  fince  it  was  neither 
derived  from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  nor 
acquired  by  the  arts  of  honeft  induftry.  But 
Paul  confidered  the  fervice  of  the  church  as  a 
very  lucrative  profefiion  '".  His  ecclefiaftical 
jurifdiflion  was  venal  and  rapacious ;  he  extorted 

^M  Eufebius  (!.  vii.  c.  13.)  gives  us  z  Greek  verfion  of  this  La- 
tin edi6l;,  which  feeins  to  hsve  been  very  concife.  By  another  edifl, 
he  directed,  that  the  Cccnieteila  fliould  be  reftored  to  the  Chriftians. 

^»S  Eufeb.  1.  vii.  c.  30.  Laftantius  de  M.  P.  c  6.  Hieronym. 
in  Chron.  p.  177.  Orofius,  1.  vii,  c.  23.  Their  language  is  ii^ 
general  fo  ambigiious  and  inconeft,  that  v/e  are  at  a  lofs  to. dcter- 
jnine  how  far  Aurelian  had  carried  his  intentions  before  he  .wa§ 
affaffinated.  Moft  of  the  moderns  (except  Dodwell,  Diflertat.  Cy- 
prian, xi.  64.)  have  feized  the  occafion  of  gaining  a  few  extraor- 
dinary martyrs. 

«*6  Paul  was  better  pleafed  with  the  title  of  Dueenarluty  than  with 
that  of  bifhop.  The  Ducenaiius  was  an  Imperial  procurator,  fo  calle4 
from  his  falary  of  two  hundred  Sejiertia,  or  1,600 1.  a  year.  (See 
Salmafius  ad  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  114..)  Some  critics  fuppofe,  that  the 
bifliop  of  Antioch  had  a6lually  obtained  fuch  an  office  from  Zenobia, 
while  others  confider  it  only  as  a  figurative  expreflion  of  his  pomp 
and  infolence, 

ffequei\£ 
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frequent  contributions  from  the  mod  opulent  of  ^  ha  p. 
the  f^iichful,  and  converted  to  his  own  ufe  a  con-^  c— -v-*,; 
fiderable  part  of  the  public  revenue.  By  his 
pride  and  luxury,  the  Chriftian  religion  was  ren^ 
dered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles,  His 
council  chamber  and  his  throne,  the  fplendour 
with  which  he  appeared  in  public,  the  fupplianc 
crowd  who  folicited  his  attention,  the  multitude 
of  letters  and  petitions  to  Vv'hich.he  didated  his 
anfwers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry  of  bufinefs  in 
which  he  was  involved,  were  circumdances  much 
better  fuited  to  the  flate  of  a  civil  magidrate  "^, 
than  to  the  humility  of  a  primitive  bifhop.  When 
he  harangued  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  Paiil 
affe<fled  the  figurative  flyle  and  the  theatrical 
geftures  of  an  Afiatic  fophift,  while  the  cathedral 
relbunded  with  the  loudeft  and  mod  extravagant 
acclamations  in  the  praife  of  his  divine  eloquence, 
Againd  thofe  who  refided  his  power,  or  refufed 
to  flatter  his  vanity,  the  prelate  of  Antioch  was 
arrogant,  rigid,  and  inexorable  j  but  he  relaxed 
the  difcipline,  and  lavifhed  the  treafures,  of  the 
church  on  his  dependent  clergy,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  irnirate  their  mader  in  the  gratification 
of  every  fenfual  appetite.  For  Paul  indulged 
himfelf  very  freely  in  the  pleafures  of  the  table, 
and  he  had  received  into  the  epifcopal  palace  two 

**7  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  thofe  times  ;  and  the  clergy 
fometimes  bought  what  they  intended  to  lell.  It  appears  that  the 
biftiopric  of  Carthage  was  purchafed  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named 
Lucilia,  for  her  fervant  Majorinus.  The  price  was  400  FoUes, 
(Monument.  Antiq.  ad  calceni  Optati,  p.  263.)  Every  FoUis  con- 
tained 125  pieces  of  filver,  and  the  whole  fum  may  be  computed  at 
(ibput  2,4.001, 

G  ^  4  young 
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^  xvi  ^   young   and    beautiful   women,    as   the  conftant 
V — V — •  companions  of  his  leifure  moments  ''^ 
He  is  (le-        Notwithftanding  thefe  fcandalous  vices,  if  Paul 
from  the    of  Samofata    had   preferved    the    purity   of  the 
tSch^^"'  orthodox    faith,    his  reign    over  the    capital    of 
A.D.270.  Syria  would  have  ended  only  with  his  life  j  and 
had  a  feafonable  perfecution  intervened,  an  effort 
of  courage  might  perhaps   have   placed   him  in 
the  rank  of  faints  and  martyrs.     Some  nice  and 
fubtie  errors,  which  he  imprudently  adopted  and 
obftinately  maintained,  concerning  the  dodlrine 
of  the  Trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and  indignation 
of  the  eaftern  churches  '*^.     From  Egypt  to  the 
Euxine  fea,  the    bifhops    were  in    arms   and   in 
motion.     Several    councils  were   held,    confuta- 
tions  were    publifhed,    excommunications   were 
pronounced,    ambiguous   explanations   were   by 
turns   accepted  and  refufed,    treaties  were   con- 
cluded  and   violated,    and    at    length    Paul   of 
Samofata  was  degraded  from  his  epifcopal  cha- 
rader,    by    the   fentence   of    feventy   or   eighty 
bifhops,  who  affembled  for  that  purpofe  at  An- 
tioch,  and  who,  without  confulting  the  rights  of 
the  clergy  or  people,  appointed   a  fucceiTor  by 
their  own  authority.     The  manifeft  irregularity 
of  this  proceeding  increafed  the  numbers  of  the 
difcontented  facflion ;   and  as  Paul,  who,  was  no 

»*5  If  we  are  defirous  of  extenuating  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  muft 
fufpeft  the  affembled  bilhops  of  the  Eaft  of  publifliing  the  moft  ma- 
licious calumnies  in  circular  epiftles  addrefled  to  all  the  churches  of 
the  empire  (ap.  Eufeb.   1.  vii.  c,  30.). 

^^9  His  hcrefy  (like  thofe  of  Noetus  and  Sabellius,  in  the  fame 
century)  tended  to  confound  the  myfterious  diltinftion  of  the  divine- 
perfons.     See  Moiheim,  p,  702,  Sic. 

ftranger 
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ftranger  to  the  arts  of  courts,  had  infinuated  him-  ^  ^^  ^' 
felf  into  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  he  maintained  ^  -y^mj 
above  four  years  the  poflefTion  of  the  epifcopal 
houfe  and  office.  The  viftory  of  Aurelian  chang- 
ed the  face  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  two  contending 
parties,  who  applied  to  each  other  the  epithets 
of  fchifm  and  herefy,  were  either  commanded  or 
permitted  to  plead  their  caufe  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  conqueror.     This  public  and  very  fingular 
trial  affords  a  convincing  , proof,  that  the  exifl- 
cnce,  the  property,  the  privileges,  and  the  inter- 
nal policy,  of  the  Chriftians  were  acknowledged, 
if  not  by  the  laws,  at  lead  by  the  magiftrates 
of  the  empire.     As  a  Pagan  and  as  a  foldier,  it 
could  fcarcely  be  expefted  that  Aurelian  fhould 
enter  into  the  difculTion,  whether  the  fentiments 
of  Paul   or  thofe   of  his   adverfarics  were  mod 
agreeable  to   the  true  ftandard  of  the  orthodox 
faith.     His  determination,  however,  was  founded  The  frn- 
on  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  reafon.  ^^""  ^ed 
He  confidered  the  bifhops  of  Italy  as  the  moft  by  Ame- 
impartial  and  refpeftable  judges  among  the  Chrif-  A.D.274- 
tians,  and  as  foon  as  he  was  informed,  that  they 
had  unanimoufly   approved  the  fentence   of  the 
council,  he  acquiefced  in  their  opinion,  and  im- 
mediately gave  orders  that  Paul  Ihould  be  com- 
pelled  to    relinquifh    the    temporal    pofiefiions 
belonging  to  an  office,  of  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  his  brethren,  he  had  been  regularly  deprived. 
But  while  we  applaud  the  juftice,  we  fhould  not  * 

overlook  the  policy,  of  Aurelian  ;  who  was  defir- 
ous  of  reftoring  and  cementing  the  dependancc 

of 
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of  the  provinces  on  the  capital,  by  every  meani 
which  could  bind  the  intereft  or  prejudices  of 
any  part  of  his  fubjefls  ■■°, 

Amidfl:  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  empire, 
the  ChrilHans  flill  flourifhed  in  peace  and  prof-r 
perityj  and  notwithflanding  a  celebrated  JEra  of 
martyrs  has  been  deduced  from  the  accefiion  of 
Diocletian  '^',  the  new  fyftem  of  policy,  intro- 
duced and  maintained  by  the  wifdom  of  that 
prince,  continued,  during  more  than  eighteen 
years,  to  breathe  the  mildeft  and  mofl:  liberal 
fpirit  of  religious  toleration.  The  mind  of  Dio- 
cletian himfelf  was  lefs  adapted  indeed  to  fpe- 
culative  inquiries,  than  to  the  adive  labours  of 
war  and  government.  His  prudence  rendered 
^him  averfe  to  any  great  innovation,  and  though 
his  temper  was  not  very  fufceptible  of  zeal  or 
cnthufiafm,  he  always  maintained  an  habitual 
regard  for  the  ancient  deities  of  the  empire.  BuE 
the  leifure  of  the  two  emprefles,  of  his  wife 
Prifca,  and  of  Valeria  his  daughter,  permitte4 
thena.  to  liften  with  more  attention  and  refpect 
to  the  truths  of  Chriftianity,  which  in  every  age 
has  acknowledged  its  important  obligations  to 
female    devotion  '^'.      The    principal    eunuchs, 

»}o  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecjlefiaft.  1.  vii.  c.  30.  We  arc  entirely  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  curious  ftory  of  Paul  of  Samofata. 

13 '  The  JEra  of  Martyrs,  which  is  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  Copts 
and  the  Abyffinians,  muft  be  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  Auguft, 
A.  D.  184.  ;  as  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  nineteen 
days  earlier  than  the  real  acceflion  of  Diocletian.  See  DifTertation 
preliminaire  a  TArt  de  verifier  les  Dates. 

n»  The  expreflion  of  Liflantius^  (de  M.  P.  c.  15.)  "  facrificio 
poilul  coegit,"  implies  their  antecedent  converfion  to  the  faith  ;  but 
does  not  feem  to  juftify  the  affertion  of  Molhelm  (p.  91s.),  that  they 
fead  been  privately  baptized, 

l^ucian 
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Liician '"    and  Dorotheus,  Gorgonius  and  Arir  chap. 

^  :)^vi. 

drew,    who   attended    the    pcrfon,    pofTcfied    the ^ — -,< 

favour,  and  governed  the  houlehold,  of  Diocie- 
lian,  protefted  by  their  powerful  influence  the 
faith  which  they  had  embraced.  Their  example 
was  imitated  by  many  of  the  moft  confiderabic 
officers  of  the  palace,  who,  in  their  refpeclive 
ftations,  had  the  care  of  the  Imperial  ornaments, 
of  the  robes,  of  the  furniture,  of  the  jewels,  and 
even  of  the  private  treafury  j  and,  though  it 
might  fometimes  be  incumbent  on  them  to 
accompany  the  emperor  when  he  facrificed  in  the 
temple  '^^  they  enjoyed,  with  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  flaves,  the  free  exercife  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues 
frequently  conferred  the  moll  important  offices 
on  thofe  perfons^  who  avowed  their  abhorrence 
for  the  worfiiip  of  the  gods,  but  who  had  dif- 
played  abilities  proper  for  the  fervice  of  the  llate. 
The  bifhops  held  an  honourable  rank  in  their 
refpesflive  provinces,  and  were  treated  with  dif- 
tinflion  and  refpefl,  not  only  by  the  people,  but 
by  the  magiftrates  themfelves.  Almoft  in  every  - 
city,  the  ancient  churches  were  found  infufficient 
to  contain  the  increafing  multitude  of  profelytesj 
and  in  their  place  more  flately  and  capacious 
edifices  were  erecled  for  the  public  worffiip  of 
the  faithful.      The   corruption   of  manners  and 

"jJ  M.  de  Tillemont  (Memoires  Ecclefraftiques,  torn.  v.  part  i. 
p.  II,  la.)  has  quoted  from  the  Spicilegiuni  of  Dom.  Luc  d'Acheri,  * 

a  very  curious  inftrudion  which  bifhop  Theonas  compoled  for  tho 
i»fe  of  Lucian. 

f!-^  Laitantius  de  M.  P,  c.  lo^ 

J)ria- 
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CHAP,  principles,  fo  forcibly  lamented  by  Eufebius '", 
u,,,.y  „.^  nnay  be  confidered,  not  only  as  a  confequence, 
but  as  a  proof,  of  the  liberty,  which  the 
Chriftians  enjoyed  and  abufed  under  the  reign 
of  Diocletian.  Profperity  had  relaxed  the 
nerves  of  difcipline.  Fraud,  envy,  and  nnalice, 
prevailed  in  every  congregation.  The  pref- 
byters  afpired  to  the  epifcopal  office,  which 
every  day  became  an  object  more  worthy  of 
their  am^bition.  The  bilhops,  who  contended 
with  each  other  for  ecclefiaftical  pre-em.inence, 
appeared  by  their  condu6l  to  claim  a  fecular  and 
tyrannical  power  in  the  church ;  and  the  lively 
faith  which  ftill  diftinguifhed  the  Chriftians'from 
the  Gentiles,  was  (hewn  much  lefs  in  their  lives, 
than  in  their  controverfial  writings. 
Progrefsof       Notwithftanding  this  feeming  fecurity,  an  at- 

zeal  and  .  ,   ,-.  •    i         j  •  r  r  r 

fnperftiti-     tcntive  oblcrvcr  might  diicern    lome  lymptoms 
on  among    j-j^^j-  threatened  the  church  with  a  more  violent 

the  Pa- 
gans, perfecution  than  any  which  fhe  had  yet  endured. 

The  zeal  and  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Chriftians 
awakened  the  Polytheifls  from  their  fupine  indif- 
ference in  the  caufe  of  thofe  deities,  whom  cuftom 
and  education  had  taught  them  to  revere.  The 
mutual  provocations  of  a  religious  war,  which  had 
already  continued  above  two  hundred  years, 
€xafperated  the  animiofity  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  Pagans  were  incenfed  at  the  rafhnefs 
of  a  recent  and  obfcure  fe6t,  which  prelumed  to 

*  »35  Eufebius,  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  vlli.  c.  i.     The  reader  who  con- 

-■fuits  the  original,  will  not  acciife  me  of  heightening  the  pifture. 
Eufebius  was  about  fixteen  years  of  age  at  the  accefllon  of  the  empe- 
ror Diocletian. 

«  accufe 
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accufe  their  countrymen  of  error,  and  to  devote  chap. 
their  anceftors  to  eterrial  nnifery.  The  habits  of  _  ,  * 
juftifying  the  popular  nnythology  againft  the  in- 
vedlives  of  an  implacable  enemy,  produced  in 
their  minds  fome  fentiments  of  faith  and  reve- 
rence for  a  fyftem  which  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  confider  with  the  moll  carelefs  levity. 
The  fupernatural  powers  aflumed  by  the  church 
infpired  at  the  fame  time  terror  and  emulation. 
The  followers  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  in- 
trenched themfelves  behind  a  fimilar  fortification 
of  prodigies ;  invented  new  modes  of  facrince, 
of  expiation,  and  of  initiation '^'^j  attempted  to 
revive  the  credit  of  their  expiring  oracles  '"  i  and 
liftened  with  eager  credulity  to  every  impoflor, 
who  flattered  their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  won- 
ders '^'.  Both  parties  feemed  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  thofe  miracles  which  were  claimed 
by  their  adverfaries  j    and  while  they  were  con- 

136  We  might  quote,  among  a  great  number  of  inftances,  the 
myfterious  worfliip  of  Mythras,  and  the  Taurobolia  ;  the  latter  of 
which  became  fafliionable  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  (See  a  Dif- 
fertation  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  the  Memoires  deTAcademle  des  Infcrip- 
tions,  torn.  ii.  p.  443.)'  The  romance  of  Apuleius  is  as  full  of 
devotion  as  of  fatire. 

'37  The  impoftor  Alexander  very  ftrongly  recommended  the  oracle 
of  Trophonius  at  Mallos,  and  thofe  of  Apollo,  at  Claros  and  Mi- 
letus (Lucian,  tom.  ii.  p.  236.  Edit.  Reitz).  The  laft  of  thefe, 
whofe  fmgular  hiftory  would  furnifli  a  very  curious  epifode,  was  con- 
fulted  by  Diocletian  before  he  publillied  his  edifts  of  perfccution 
(Laftantius,  de  M.  P.  c.  11). 

'J8  Befides  the  ancient  ftories  of  Pythagoras  and  Arifteas  ;  the 
cures  performed  at  the  flirine  of  ^fculapius,  and  the  fables  related 
of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  were  frequently  oppofed  to  the  miracles  of 
Chrift  ;  though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner  (fee  Tellimonies,  vol.  iii. 
p.  253.  352.),  that  when  Philoftratus  compofcd  the  life  of  Apol- 
lonius,  he  had  no  fuch  intention, 

tented 
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C  H 
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,^P-  tented  with  afcribing  them  to  the  arts  of  magic^ 
'  and  to  the  power  of  dsinons,  they  mutually 
concurred  in  reftoring  and  ellablifhing  the  reiga 
of  fuperftition  '^^  Philofophy,  her  mod  dan- 
gerous enemyj  v/as  now  converted  into  her  moQ: 
tifeful  ally.  The  groves  of  the  academy,  the 
gardens  of  Epicurus,  and  even  the  portico  of  the 
Stoics,  were  almoft  deferred,  as  fo  many  diffe- 
rent fchools  of  fcepticifm  or  impiety  *'*°  :  and 
many  among  the  Romans  v/ere  defirous  that  the 
writings  of  Cicero  fliould  be  condemned  and 
fupprefled  by  the  authority  of  the  fenate  **^ 
The  prevailing  fed  of  the  new  Platonicians 
judged  it  prudent  to  conned  themfelves  with  the" 
priefts,  whom  perhaps  they  defpifed,  againft  the 
Chriftians,  v/hom  they  had  reafon  to  fear.  Thcfe 
fafiiionable  philofophers  profecuted  the  defign  of 
extrading  allegorical  wifdom  from  the  fidions  of 
the  Greek  poets  j  inftituted  myfterious  rites  of 

*39  It  is  ferioufly  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Chriftian  fathers,  by 
acknowleJ.ging  the  Aipernatural,  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal^ 
part  of  Paganil'm,  deftroy  witli  their  own  hands  the  great  advantage 
Vhich  vvc  might  othcrwife  derive  from  the  liberal  conceflions  of  our 
idverfaries. 

'4°  Julian  (p.  301.  Edit.  Spanhelm)  expreflfes  a  prions  Joy,  that' 
the  providence  of  the  gods  had  extinguifhed  the  impious  feSis,  and 
for  the  moft  part  delVroyed  the  books  of  the  Pyrrhonians  and  Epicu- 
reans, which  had  been  very  numerous,  fince  Epicurus  himlelf  com- 
poled  no  lefs  than  300  volumes^   See  Diogenes  Laertius,  1.  x.  c,  26. 

'4«  Cumque  alios  audiam  muflitare  indignanter,  et  dicere  oppor- 
tere  ftatui  per  Senatum,  aboleantur  ut  haec  fcripta,  quibus  Chriftiana 
Religio  comprobetur,  et  vetuftatis  opprimatur  auftoritas.  Arnobius 
adverius  Gentes,  1.  iii.  p.  103,  104.  He  adds  very  properly,  Erroris 
Convincite  Ciceronem  .  .  .  nam  intercipere  fcripta,  et  publicatam 
Velle  fubmergere  leftlonera,  non  eft  Deum  dcfendere  fed  veritaua 
teftiacationera  timere. 

devotioii 
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i3evotion  for  the  ufc  of  their  chofen  difciples ;  C  HA  P. 
recommended  the  worfhip  of  the  ancient  gods  as  c  -y^ 
the  emblems  or  minifters  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
and  compofed  againft  the  faith  of  the  gofpel  many 
elaborate  treatiles  '**,  which  have  fince  been  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  by  the  prudence  of  orthodox 
emperors  '*^ 

Althoiio-h   the  policy  of  Diocletian   and  the  Maximlan 
^  ^       ^         .  -         and  Gale- 

humanity  of  Conflantius  inclined  them  to  preferve  rius  punidi 

inviolate  the  maxims  of  toleration,  it  was  foon  chriftiau 
difcovered  that  their  two  aflbciates,  Maximian  foi'ii"8. 
and  Galerius,  entertained  the  moft  implacable 
ayerfion  for  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Chrif- 
tians.  The  minds  of  thofe  princes  had  never 
been  enlightened  by  fcience ;  education  had 
never  foftened  their  temper.  They  owed  their 
greatnefs  to  their  fwords,  and  in  their  m.oft  ele-- 
vated  fortune  they  ftill  retained  their  fuperilitious 
prejudices  of  foldiers  and  peafants.  In  the  gene- 
ral adminiftration  of  the  provinces  they  obeyed 
the  laws  which  their  benefadlor  had  eftablifhcd; 
but  they  frequently  found  occafions  of  exerciling 
within  their  camp  and  palaces  a  fecret  perfecu- 
tion  '^,   for  which  the  im.prudent   zeal   of  the 

Chriftians 

»+*  Laflantius  (Divin.  Inftitut.  l.v.  C.  2,  3.)  gives  a  very  clear 
iind  fpliited  account  of  two  of  thefe  philoibpliic  adverfiuies  of  the. 
faith.  The  large  treatil'e  of  Porphyry  againft  the  Chriftians  confifted 
©f  thirty  books,  and  was  compofed  in  Sicily  about  the  year  270. 

»4J  See  Socratesi  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  i.  c.  9.  and  Codex  Juftinian^ 
1.  i.  tit.  i.  1.  3. 

*44  Eufebius,  1.  viii.  c.  4.  c.  17.  He  limits  the  number  of  militarj 
martyrs,  by  a  remarkable  expre/Tion  (^rvattax remtn utwa>K"  huTi-o^Jf 
of  which  neither  his  Latin  nor  French  translator  have  rendered  the 
•"lergy.     Notwithltar.dir.g  the  authoiity  of  Eufebius,  and  thq  filence 

of 
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^  XVI  ^'  C^JJ^Jsns  fometimes  offered   the  moft   fpecious 

» ^ — '  pretences.     A   fentence   of  death   was    executed 

upon  Maximilianus,  an  African  youth,  who  had 
been  produced  by  his  own  father  before  the  ma- 
giftrate  as  a  fufficient  and  legal  recruit,  but  who 
obftinately  perfifted  in  declaring,  that  his  confci- 
ence  would  not  permit  him  to  embrace  the  pro- 
fefTion  of  a  foldier  '*^  It  could  fcarcely  be 
expeded  that  any  government  fhould  fuffer  the 
aftion  of  Marcellus  the  Centurion  to  pafs  with 
impunity.  On  the  day  of  a  public  feftival,  that 
officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  arms,  and  the 
enfigns  of  his  office,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  he  would  obey  none  but  Jefus  Chrift 
the  eternal  King,  and  that  he  renounced  for  ever 
the  ufe  of  carnal  weapons,  and  the  fervice  of  an 
idolatrous  mailer.  The  foldiers,  as  foon  as  they 
recovered  from  their  aftoniffiment,  fecured  the 
perfon  of  Marcellus.  He  was  examined  in  the 
city  of  Tingi  by  the  prefident  of  that  part  of 
Mauritania;  and  as  he  was  convicled  by  his  own 
confeffion,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  for 

of  Laflantius,  Ambrofe,  Sulpicius,  Orofius,  &c.  it  has  been  long 
believed,  that  the  Thebaean  legion,  confilting  of  6000  Chriftians, 
fuffered  martyrdom,  by  the  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Penine  Alps.  The  (lory  was  firft  publilhed  about  the  middle  of  the 
vth  century,  by  Eucherius,  bifliop  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  from 
certain  perfons,  who  received  it  from  Ifaac  bifhop  of  Geneva,  who  is 
faid  to  have  received  it  from  Theodore  bifhop  of  Oftoduioim.  The 
Abbey  of  St.  Maurice  ftill  fubfiftsj  a  rich  monument  of  the  credu- 
lity of  Sigifmond,  king  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  Diflertation 
in  the  xxxvith  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  Raifonnee,  p.  4.27—4.54. 

14s  See  the  Afta  Sincera,  p.  299.  The  accounts  of  his  martyr- 
dom, and  of  that  of  Marcellus,  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  au- 
thenticity. 

the 
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the  crime  •  of  defer tion '^^     Examples  of  fuch   ^  ^  xvi/' 
nature  favour  much  lefs  of  religious  perfecution  i— v— ^ 
than  of  martial  or  even  civil  law:  but  they  ferved 
to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  einperors,   to  jufbit'y 
the'feverity  of  Galerius,  who  difmilfed  a  great 
number  of  Chriftian  officers  from  their  employ- 
ments J   and  to  authorize  the  opinion,  that  a  fe6l 
of  enthufiaPis,  which  avowed  principles  fo  repug- 
nant to   the    public  fafety,    muft   either  remain 
ufelefs,  or   would  foon  become  dangerous,  fub- 
jeifts  of  the  empire. 
-'    After  the  fuccefs  of  the  Perfian  war  had  raifed  Galerius 

11  11  •  r    /^    1      •  L      picvails  on 

the  hopes    and  the   reputation    01    Galerius,    he  Diocletian 
paffed  a  winter  with  Diocletian  in  the  palace  of  ^°  ^^S'"  ^ 

r  ^  general 

Nicomedia ;   and  the  fate  of  Chriftianity  became  peiibcuti- 

.  '  on. 

the  object  of  their  fecret  confultations  ^*\  The 
experienced  emperor  was  ftill  inclined  to  purfue 
meafures  of  lenity;  and  though  he  readily  con- 
fented  to  exclude  the  Chriftians  from  holding  any 
employments  in  the  houfehold  or  the  army,  he 
urged  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  the  danger  as  well  as 
cruelty  of  fhedding  the  blood  of  thofe  deluded 
fanatics.  Galerius  at  length  extorted  from  him 
the  permilTion  of  fummoning  a  council,  com- 
pofed  of  a  few  perfons  the  moft  diftinguifhed  in 
the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  ftate. 
The  important  queftion  was  agitated  in  their 
prefence,    and    thofe    ambitious    courtiers  eafily 

'415  A6la  Sincera,  p.  303. 

'47  De  M.  P.  c.  n.  La61antius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of 
this  little  treatife)  was,  at  that  time,  an  inhabitant  of  Nicomedia; 
but  it  feims  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  acquire  fo  accurate  a 
knowledge  of  what  paflcd  in  the  Ijnperial  cabinet.  , 

Vol.  II.  H  h  dif- 
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CHAP,  difcerned,    that  it  was  incumbent  on  them   to 

XVI, 

«_^,-l-/  fecond,  by  their  eloquence,  the  importunate  vio- 
lence of  the  C^far.  It  may  be  prefumed,  that 
they  infilled  on  every  topic  which  might  intereft 
the  pride,  the  piety,  or  the  fears,  of  their  fove- 
reign  in  the  deflruftion  of  Chriftianity.  Perhaps 
they  reprefenced,  that  the  glorious  work  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  empire  was  left  imperfedb,  as 
long  as  an  independent  people  was  permitted  to 
fubfift  and  multiply  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces. 
The  Chriftians  (it  might  fpecioufly  be  alleged), 
renouncing  the  gods  and  the  inftitutions  of  Rome, 
had  conftituted  a  diftind  republic,  which  might 
yet  be  fupprefled  before  it  had  acquired  any 
military  force  :  but  which  was  already  governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  magiftrates,  was  poflefled  of 
a  public  treafure,  and  was  intimately  connected 
in  all  its  parts,  by  the  frequent  aflemblies  of  the 
bilhops,  to  whofe  decrees  their  numerous  and 
opulent  congregations  yielded  an  implicit  obe- 
dience. Arguments  like  thefe,  may  feem  to 
have  determined  the  reluftant  mind  of  Diocletian 
to  embrace  a  new  fyftem  of  perfecution  :  but 
though  we  may  fulpeft,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
relate,  the  fecret  intrigues  of  the  palace,  the  pri- 
vate views  and  refentments,  the  jealoufy  of  women 
or  eunuchs,  and  all  thofe  trifling  but  decifive 
caufes  which  fo  often  influence  the  fate  of  empires, 
and  the  counfels  of  the  wifeft  monarchs  '*% 

'4^  The  only  circnmftance  which  we  can  difcover,  is  the  devotion 
and  jenloufy  of  the  mother  of  Galerius.  She  is  defcribed  by  LuC-^ 
tantius,  as  Deorum  montium  cultrix;  mulier  admodum  fuperftitiofa.. 
She  had  a  great  influence  over  her  fon,  and  was  oiFended  by  the  dif- 
regird  of  fome  of  her  Chriftian  fen.'ants. 

The 
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The  pleafure  of  the  emperors  was  at  length  chap. 
fignified  to  the  Chriftians,  who,  during  the  courfe  ■      ^     _■ 
of  this  melancholy  winter,    had  expedted,    with  ^-^Xe'^'^" 
anxiety,  the  refult  of  fo  many  fecret  confulta-  church  of 
tions.      The   twenty-third   of  February,    which  dia. 
coincided  with  the  Roman  fellival  of  the  Ter-  ^•P^\°'^' 

23d  i'tb. 

minalja  '*%  was  appointed  (whether  from  acci- 
dent or  defign)  to  fet  bounds  to  the  progrefs  of 
Chriftianity.  At  the  earlieft  dawn  of  day,  the 
Prstorian  prsefedt  '^°,  accompanied  by  feveral 
generals,  tribunes,  and  officers  of  the  revenue, 
repaired  to  the  principal  church  of  Nicomedia, 
which  was  fituated  on  an  eminence  in  the  moft 
populous  and  beautiful  part  of  the  city.  The 
doors  were  inllantly  broke  open  ;  they  rufhed 
into  the  fanftuary  j  and  as  they  fearched  in  vain 
for  fome  vifible  objed  of  worlhip,  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  committing 
to  the  flames  the  volumes  of  holy  fcripture.  The 
minifters  of  Diocletian  were  followed  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  guards  and  pioneers,  who  marched 
in  order  of  battle,  and  were  provided  with  all 
the  inftruments  ufed  in  the  deftrudion  of  forti- 
fied cities.  By  their  inceiTant  labour,  a  facred 
edifice,  which  towered  above  the  Imperial  palace, 
and  had  long  excited  the  indignation  and  envy 

'+9  The  worfliip  and  feftival  of  the  God  Terminus  are  elegantly 
illuftiated  by  M.  de  Eoze,  Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Infcriptions, 
torn.  i.  p.  50. 

'5°  In  our  only  MS.  of  Laftantius,  we  read  fn/jclus ;  but  reafon, 
and  the  authority  of  all  the  critics,  allow  us,  inlicad  of  that  word, 
vvhich  dcftroys  t!^e  lenfc  of  the  paffage,  to  fubftitute  pr.rfeaur. 

H  h  2  of        • 
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CHAP,   of  the  Gentiles,  was  in  a  few  hours  levelled  with 

XVI. 

»„  ,-.^~^j    the  ground  '^'. 

The  fiift  The  next  day  the  general  edict  of  perfecution 

^'^'.*'\^:       was   publifBed'^*;   and    though   Diocletian,  ftill 

gainli  the  r  '  o  j 

ChiiiHans.  averfc  to  the  effufion  of  blood,  had  moderated 
February,  the  fury  of  Galerius,  who  propofed,  that  every 
one  refufing  to  offer  facrifice,  fliould  immediately 
be  burnt  alive,  the  penalties  inflifted  on  the 
obftinacy  of  the  Chriftians  might  be  deemed 
fufficiently  rigorous  and  effeftual.  It  was  enafted, 
that  their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  Ihould  be  demolifhed  to  their,  founda- 
tions j  and  the  punifiimcnt  of  death  was  denounced 
againft  all  who  fhould  prefume  to  hold  any  fecret 
alTemblies  for  the  purpofe  of  religious  worfhip. 
The  philofophers,  who  nov/  aiTumed  the  unwor- 
thy office  of  direding  the  blind  zeal  of  perfecu- 
tion, had  diligently  ftudied  the  nature  and  genius 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  i  and  as  they  w^re  not 
ignorant  that  the  fpeculative  doctrines  of  the 
faith  were  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets,  of  the  evangelifts,  and  of 
the  apollles,  they  mod  probably  fuggefted  the 
order,  that  the  bifhops  and  prefbyters  fhould 
deliver  all  their  facred  books  into  the  hands  of 
the  magiflrates  J  who  were  commanded,  upder 
the  fevered  penalties,  to  burn  them  in  a  public 

»5i  Laelantius  de  M.  P.  c.  12,  gives  a  very  lively  piftuic  of  the 
(Jefti-uftion  of  the  church. 

"51  Moflieim  (p.  912  —  926.),  from  many  fcattered  paflages  of 
Laftantius  and  Eufebius,  has  colleifled  a  very  jull  and  accurate 
notion  of  this  edift ;  though  he  fometimes  deviates  into  cjnjefture 
and  refinement. 

and 
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and    folemn   manner.      By   the   fame   edi6V,  the  C  H  A  p. 

XVI, 

property  of  the  church  was   at  once  confifcated  ; 
and  the  feveral  parrs  of  which  it   might  confift, 
were  either  fold  to  the  highefl:  bidder,  united  to 
the  Imperial  domain,  bellowed  on  the  cities  and 
corporations,  or  granted    to    the  folicitations   o^ 
rapacious  courtiers.     After  taking  fuch  effeftual 
meaiures  to  aboliili  the  worlbip,  and  to  dilFolve 
the  government,  of  the  Chriitians,  it  was  thought 
neceifary  to  fubjet:!:  to  the  mort  intolerable  hard- 
fhips  the  condition  of  thofe  perverfe  individuals 
who  fhould  ftill  rejed  the  religion  of  Nature,  of 
Rome,  and  of  their  ancellors.    Perl'ons  of  a  liberal 
birth   were   declared    incapable   of  holding    any 
honours  or  employments;    fiaves  were    for  ever 
deprived  of  the  hopes  of  freedom,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  were  put  ouc  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.     The  judges  were  authorized  to 
hear  and   to    determine    every    aftion    that    was 
brought  againft  a  Chriftian,     But  the  Chriftians 
were   not  permitted   to   complain  of   any  injury 
which    they    themfelves   had  fuffered  j    and  thus 
thofe  unfortunate  feftaries  were  cxpofed    to  the 
feverity,    while    rhey    were    excluded    from    the 
benefits,  of  public  juftice.     This  new  fpccies  of 
martyrdom,  fo  painful   and  lingering,  fo  obfcure 
and  ignominious,  was,  perhaps,  the  molt  proper 
to  weary  the  conftancy  of  the  faithful  :    nor  can 
it   be   doubted  that   the  pafiions  and  intereil   of 
mankind  were  difpofed  on  this  occafion  to  fccond 
the  defigns  of  the  emperors.     But  the  policy  of  a 
well-ordered  government  mull  fometimes  have 
I^  h  3  inter* 
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CHAP,  interpofed  in  behalf  of  the  oppreffed  Chriftians ; 
i_  -.  -  ■  nor  was  it  poffible  for  the  Ronnan  princes  entirely 
to  rennove  the  apprehenfion  of  punifhment,  or  to 
connive  at  every  adl  of  fraud  and  violence,  with- 
out expofing  their  own  authority  and  the  reft  of 
their  fubjecls  to  the  moft  alarming  dangers  *". 
Zeal  and  This  edi6t  was  fcarcely  exhibited  to  the  public 
Et  of  a  view,  in  the  moft  confpicuous  place  of  Nico- 
Chriihan.  media,  before  it  was  torn  down  by  the  hands  of 
a  Chriftian,  who  exprefled,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
the  bittereft  invedlives,  his  contempt  as  well  as 
abhorrence  for  fuch  impious  and  tyrannical  go- 
vernors. His  offence,  accoi;ding  to  the  mildeft 
laws,  amounted  to  treafon,  and  deferved  death. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  a  perfon  of  rank 
and  education,  thofe  circumftances  could  ferve 
only  to  aggravate  his  guilt.  He  was  burnt,  or 
rather  roafted,  by  a  flow  firej  and  his  execu- 
tioners, zealous  to  revenge  the  perfonal  infult 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  emperors,  exhaufted 
(every  refinement  of  cruelty,  without  being  able 
to  fubdue  his  patience,  or  to  alter  the  fteady  and 
infulting  fmile  which  in  his  dying  agonies  he  ftill 
preferved  in  his  countenance.  The  Chriftians, 
though  they  confeffcd  that  his  condu(5l  had  not 
been  ftriftly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  prudence, 
admired  the  divine  fervour  of  his  zeal  j  and  the 
excefTive  commendations  which  they  lavifhed 
on  the  memory  of  their  hero   and  martyr,   con- 

^y'  Many  ages  aftei-w-ards,  Edward  I.  praftifed,  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  the  fame  mode  of  perfecution  againft  the  clergy  of  England, 
gee  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  laft  4to  edition. 

tributed 
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tributed  to  fix  a  deep  imprefTion  of  terror   and  ^xvi^^' 
hatred  in  the  mind  of  Diocletian  '-*.  v,~>^— / 

His  fears  were  foon  alarmed  by  the  view  of  a  ^'f^  ^^  ^}}^ 

palace  or 

danger  from  which  he  very  narrowly  efcaped.  Nicomedia 
Within  fifteen  days  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  Ihe'chrif- 
and  even  the  bedchamber  of  Diocletian,  were  ^'^"*' 
twice  in  flam.es ;  and  though  both  times  they 
were  extinguilhed  without  any  material  damage, 
the  fingular  repetition  of  the  fire  was  juftiy  con- 
fidered  as  an  evident  proof  that  it  had  not  been 
the  eff'ccl  of  chance  or  negligence.  The  fuf- 
picion  naturally  fell  on  the  Chriftiansj  and  it 
was  fuggefted,  with  fome  degree  of  probability, 
that  thofe  defperate  fanatics,  provoked  by  theif 
prefent  fuff^erings,  and  apprehenfive  of  impending 
calamities,  had  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with 
their  fa  thful  brethren,  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace, 
againft  the  lives  of  two  emperors,  whom  they 
derei^ed  as  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the 
church  of  God.  Jealoufy  and  refentmiCnt  pre- 
vailed in  every  breaft,  but  efpecially  in  that  of 
Diocletian.  A  great  number  of  perfons,  diflin- 
guifhed  either  by  the  offices  which  they  had  filled^ 
or  by  the  frwour  which  they  had  enjoyed,  were 
thrown  into  prifon.  Every  mode  of  torture  was 
put  in  praflice,  and  the  court,  as  well  as  city, 
was  polluted  with  many   bloody   executions  '", 

But 

*J4  Laftantius  only  calls  him  quldam,  etll  non  refle,  magno  ta- 
men  animo,  &c.  c.  12.  Eufebius  (1.  viii.  c.  5.)  adorns  him  with 
fecular  honours.  Neither  have  condefcended  to  mention  his  name  } 
but  the  Greeks  celebrate  h;s  memory  under  that  ot"  John.  See  Til- 
lemont,  Memoires  Eccleiiaftiques,  torn.  v.  part  ji.  p.  310. 

'S5  La{;tantius  de  M.  P.  c.  13,  14..  Potentiffimi  quondam  Eu- 
nucht  necati,  per  (^uo«  Palatium  et  ipfe  coAilabat.    Eufebius  (1.  viii. 

Hh4  c.  6.) 
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CHAP.  But   as  it  was    found    impofiible   to  extort   any. 
1^ "'"^,   ..  I  difcovery  of  this  myfterious  tranfaftiorij  it  feern^i 
incumbent  on  us  either  to  prefume  the  innocence, 
or  to  adaiire  the  refolution,  of  the  fufferers.'    A 
few    days    afterwards    Galerlus    haftily  withdrew 
himfelf   from    Nicomedia,  declaring,  that  if  he. 
delayed  his  departure  from  that  devored,, palace,! 
he  fhould  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  r^.ge;pf  j;|i,t:Chr}iV 
tians.     The  ecclefialiical  hiftorians,:  ffdrnwhonri. 
alone. we  derive  a  partial  and  imperfei^:  kno.w-: 
ledge  of  this  perfecution,  are  at  a  lofs  Jiow  to 
account  for  the  fears  and  dangers  of  t^  eaipe-^ 
rors.     Two  of  chefe  writers,  a  Prince  and  a  Rhe^ 
torician,  were  eye-wicneffes  of  the  lire  of  Nrcorr 
media.     The  one  afcribes  it  to  lightning,  and  the 
divine  wrath ;  the  other  affirms,  that  it  was  kin- 
dled by  the  malice  of  Galerius  himfelf '^°. 
Ex-ecution        As  the  edidt  againft  the  Chriftians  was,defigned 
edia.^    '     for  a  general   law  of  the   whole  empire,    and  as 
Diocletian  and  Galerius,  though  they  might  not 
wait  for  the  confcnt,  were  aflured  of  the  concur- 
rence, of  the  weftern  princes,  it  would  appear 
more  confonant  to  our  ideas  of  policy,   that'  the 
governors    of    all    the     provinces    fhould  have 
received  fecret  inilru6i:ions  to  publifh,  on  one  and 
the  fame  day,  this  declaration  of  war  within  their 
refpeiftive  departments.      It   was  at  leafl:   to  be 

c.  6.)  inentions  the  cruel  extortions  of  the  eunuchs,  Gorgonius  and 
Dorotheiis,  and  of  Anthimius,  bifhop  of  Nicomedia;  and  both  thofe 
writers  defcribe,  in  a  vague  but  tragical  manner,  the  horrid  fcenes 
which  were  afted  even  in  the  Imperial  prefence. 

"56  See  Laftantius,  Eufebius,  and  Conftantine,  ad  Coetum  Sane- 
Jorum,  c.  z^.  Eufebius  confeffes  his  ignorance  of  the  caufe  of  the 
f.ie. 

€xpefled. 
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expected,    that   the   convenience   of  the    public  ^  ^J^^' 
highways  and  eXiablilhed  pofts  would  have  enabled 
the  emperors  to  tranfmit  their  orders  with  the 
utqioft  difpatch  from  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  to 
the  ex.tremities  of  the   Rom>an  world  j  and  that 
they  would  not  have  fuffered  fifty  days  to  elapfe, 
before  the  editSt  v/as  publiPned  in  Syria,  and  near 
four  months  before  it  was  fignified  to  the  cities 
of  Africa  '^^     This  delay  may  perhaps   be   im- 
puted, to  the  cautious  temper  of  Diocletian,  who 
had  yielded  a-relucftant  confent  to  the  meafures 
of  perfecution,  and  v;ho  was  defirous  of  trying 
the  experiment  under  his    more   immediate  eye, 
before,  h^*  giJYP- way  to  the  diforders  and  difcon- 
teo.ii  wllicli..,it   rpuft   inevitably   occafion    in    the 
dillant  provinces.^     Ac   firft,  indeed,  the  magif- 
trates  were  reftrained  from  theeftufion  of  blood  ; 
but  the  uf|p.  of  every  other  feverity  was  permitted 
and  even,  recommended  to  their  zeal ;  nor  could 
the.  Ch*riftians,  though   they   cheerfully  religned 
the  ornaments  of  their  churches,  refolve  to  inter- 
rupt their  religious  afiemblies,  or  to  deliver  their 
facred  books  to  the  flames.     The  pious  obftinacy 
of  Felix,    an    African  bifhop,    appears    to    have 
embarralled  the  fubordiniite  minifters  of  the  go- 
vernment.    The  curator,  of  his  city  fcnt  him  in 
chains  to  the  proconful.     The  proconful   tranf- 
iTiitted  him   to  the   Prsetorian  prcefeft  of  Italy ; 
and  Felix,  who  difdained  even  to  give  an  evafive 
anfwer,  was  at  length    beheaded  at  Venufia,  in 
Lucania,  a  place  on  which  the  birth  of  Horace 

'S7  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclcfiaft.  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  43, 

3  has 
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^  xw  ^'  ^^^  conferred  fame  '^^  This  precedent,  and 
V-— v'-i^  perhaps  fome  Lnperial  refcript,  which  was  iffued 
in  confequence  of  it,  appeared  to  authorize  the 
governors  of  provinces,  in  punifhing  with  death 
the  refufal  of  the  Chriftians  to  deliver  up  their 
facred  books.  There  were  undoubtedly  many 
perfons  who  embraced  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  there 
were  likewife  too  many  who  purchafed  an  igno- 
minious life,  by  difcovering  and  betraying  the 
holy  fcripture  into  the  hands  of  infidels.  A  great 
number  even  of  bifhops  and  prefbyters  acquired, 
by  this  criminal  compliance,  the  opprobrious 
epithet  o{  Tradi tors -y  and  their  offence  was  pro- 
du(ftive  of  much  prefent  fcandal,  and  of  much 
future  difcord,  in  the  African  Church  '". 
Demoliti-        'pj^g  copics,  as  wcll  as  the  verfions  of  fcrip- 

oB  of  the  ,         1       r  1   •    1-     1    •         1  • 

ihuithes.  ture,  were  already  lo  multiplied  in  the  empire, 
that  the  moft  fevere  inquifition  could  no  longer 
be  attended  with  any  fatal  confequences ;  and 
even  the  facrifice  of  thofe  volumes,  which,  in 
every  congregation,  were  preferved  for  public 
pfe,  required  the  confent  of  fome  treacherous  and 
unworthy  Chriftians.  But  the  ruin  of  the  churches 
was  eafily  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  labour  of  the  Pagans.  In 
fome  provinces,  however,  the  magiftrates  con- 
tented themfelves  with  fhutting  up  the  places  of 

^S^  See  the  Afla  Sincera  of  Riiinait,  p.  353}  ihofe  of  Foelix  of 
Thibara,  or  Tibiur,  appear  much  lefs  corrupted  than  in  the  other 
editions,  which  afford  a  lively  fpecimen  of  legendary  licence. 

'59  See  the  firft  book  of  Optatus  of  Milevis  againft  the  Donatifts  at 
Paris,  1700.    Edit.  Dupin,     He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Valens. 

religious 
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religious  worfhip.  In  others,  they  more  literally  chap. 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  edicl  j  and  after 
taking  away  the  doors,  the  benches,  and  the 
pulpit,  which  they  burnt,  as  it  were  in  a  funeral 
pile,  they  completely  demolilhed  the  remainder 
of  the  edifice  '*''.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  melan- 
choly occafion,  that  we  fhould  apply  a  very 
remarkable  ftory,  which  is  related  witli  fo  many 
circumftances  of  variety  and  improbability,  that 
it  ferves  rather  to  excite  than  to  fatisfy  our  curi- 
ofity.  In  a  fmall  town  in  Phrygia,  of  whofe 
name  as  well  as  fituation  we  are  left  ignorant,  it 
Ihould  feem,  that  the  magiltrates  and  the  body 
of  the  people  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  faith ; 
and  as  fome  refiftance  might  be  apprehended  to 
the  execution  of  the  edi6l,  the  governor  of  the 
province  was  fupported  by  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  legionaries.  On  their  approach  th6 
citizens  threw  themfelves  into  the  church,  with 
the  refolution  either  of  defending  by  arms  that 
facred  edifice,  or  of  perifhing  in  its  ruins.  They 
indignantly  rejected  the  notice  and  permifllon 
which  was  given  them,  to  retire,  till  the  foldiers, 
provoked  by  their  obftinate  refufal,  fet  fire  to  the 
building  on  all  fides,  and  confumed,  by  this  ex- 

160  "Yhe  ancient  monuments,  publirtied  at  th«  end  of  Optatus, 
p.  261,  &c.  dercribe,  in  a  very  circumltantial  manner,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  governors  in  the  deftruftion  of  CiUnchcs.  They  made  a 
minute  inventory  of  the  plate,  &c.  which  they  found  in  them.  That 
of  the  church  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  is  ftill  extant.  It  confiftcd  of 
two  chalices  of  gold,  and  fix  of  filver ;  fix  urns,  one  kettle,  feve* 
lamps,  all  lilcewife  of  filver  5  befides  »  large  quantity  of  brafs  uten- 
fils,  and  wearing  apparel, 

traordinary 
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CHAP,  traordinary  kind  of  martyrdom,  a  great  number 

XVI.  -  .  .  .  ° 

^__,_^^_^    ot  Phrygians,  with  their  wives  and  children  "^'. 

Subfe-  Some    (light    difturbances,   though    they   were 

dSr  ^'  f^pprcff^d  ahnoft  as  foon  as  excited,  in  Syria 
and  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  afforded  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church  a  very  plaufible  occafion  to 
infinuate,  that  thofe  troubles  had  been  fecretly 
fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  bi(hops,  who 
had  already  forgotten  their  oftentatious  profef- 
fions  of  pafTive  and  unlimited  obedience  '^^. 
The  refentment,  or  the  fears,  of  Diocletian,  at 
length  tranfported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  which  he  had  hitherto  preferved, 
and  he  declared,  in  a  feries  of  cruel  edifls,  his 
,  intention  of  abolilliing  the  Chrifbian  name.  By 
the  firft  of  thefe  edicts,  the  governors  of  the 
^^  provinces  were  direfled  to  apprehend  all  perfons 

pf  the  ecclefiaftical  order  j  and  the  prilbns,  dtf- 
tined  for  the  vileft  criminals,  were  foon  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  bifhops,  prefbyters,  deacons, 

^fii  LaiE^antins  (Inftitut.  Divin.  v.  ii.)  confines  the  calamity  to 
the  convatticu'um,  with  its  congregation.  Eufebius  (viii.  ii.)  extends 
jt  to  a  whole  city,  and  introduces  fomething  very  like  a  regular  fiege. 
His  ancient  Latin  tranftator,  Rufinus,  adds  the  important  circiim- 
ftance  of  the  permifiTion  given  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  retiring  from 
thence.  As  Phrygia  reached  to  the  confines  ot  Ifanria,  it  is  poi^ible 
that  the  reftlefs  temper  of  thcle  independent  Barbarians  may  have 
contributed  to  this  misfortune. 

i<5j  Eufebius,  1.  viii.  c.  6.  M.  de  Valois  (with  fome  probability) 
thinks  that  he  has  difcovered  the  Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of 
Libanius  ;  and  that  it  was  a  ralli  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eugenius, 
who  with  only  five  hundred  men  feized  Antioch,  and  might  perhaps 
allure  the  Chriftians  by  the  promife  of  religious  toleration.  Fiom 
Eufebius  (1.  ix.  c.  8.)  as  well  as  from  Mofes  of  Chorene  (Hilt. 
Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  77,  &c.)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Chriftianity  was 
already  introduced  into  Ariv.enia. 

readers^ 
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readers,  and  exorcifts.     By  a  feccnd   edift,  the   ^"^17* 

magiftrates    were  commanded   to    employ   every   » , • 

method  of  feverity,  which  might  reclaim  them 
from  their  odious  fuperftition,  and  oblige   them 
to  return  to  the  eftablifhed  worlhip  of  the  gods. 
This  rigorous  order  was  extended,   by   a  fubfe- 
quent  edi(5l,  to  the  whole  body  of  Chriftians,  who 
were  expofed  to  a  violent   and  general  perfecii- 
tion  '*'.      Inftead    of    thofe    falutary    reftraints, 
vv'hich  had  required  the  dire6t  and  folemn  tefti- 
monyofan  accufer,  it  became  the  duty  as  w^ell 
as  the  intereil  of  the  Imperial  officers,  to  difcover, 
to  purfue,  p.nd   to  torment,  the   moft  obnoxious 
among  the  faithful.     Heavy  penalties   were  de- 
nounced againft  all  who  fliould  prefume  to  fave  a 
profcribfd  fedary  from  the  jull  indignation  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  emperors.     Yet,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  feverity  of  this  law,  the  virtuous  courage 
of  many  of  the  Pagans,  in  concealing  their  friends 
or    relations,  affords  an   honourable  proof,    that 
the  rage  of  fuperftition   had  not  extinguifhed  in 
their  minds  the  fentiments  of  nature  and  huma- 
nity "■*. 

Diocletian  had  no  fooner  publifhed  his  edi6ts   General 
againft  the  Chriftians,  than,   as  if  he  had   been    petfecu- 
defirous  of  committing  to  other  hands  the  work   ^'°"' 
of  perfecution,  he  divefted  himfelf  of  the  Impe- 

^^>  See  Mofliclni,  p.  938  ;  the  text  of  Eufebius  very  plainly  (hews, 
that  the  governors,  whole  powers  were  enlarged,  not  reftrained,  by 
the  new  laws,  could  punifh  with  death  the  moft  obltinate  Chriftians, 
as  an  example  to  their  brethren. 

'''+  Aihanahus,  p.  833.  ap.  Tillemont,  Mcni.  Ecclefiaft.  torn.  v. 
part  i,  p.  90. 

rial 
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^  ^^  ^'  rial  purple.     The  chara6ler  and  firuation  of  his 
» — ^ — ,j  colleagues  and  fuceeflbrs  fometinaes  urged  them 
to  enforce,  and  fonnetimes  inclined  them  to  fuf- 
pend,  the  execution   of  thefe  rigorous  laws ;  nor 
can  we  acquire   a  juft  and  diftinfl  idea  of  this 
innportant  period  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  unlefs 
"we  feparately  confider  the  flate  of  Chriftianity,  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  during  the  fpace 
of  ten  years,  which  elapfed  between  the  firft  edifts 
of  Diocletian,  and  the  final  peace  of  the  church. 
Jtithewef-       The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Conftantius 
vTnws'^n-  was  avcrfc  to  the  oppreffion  of  any  part  of  his 
ftantkiT"    f"bje6ls.      The   principal  offices   of  his  palace 
and  Con-    v/ere  cxcrcifcd  by  Chriftians.      He  loved  their 
'     perfons,  efteemed  their  fidelity,  and  entertained 
not  any  diflike  to  their  religious  principles.     But 
as  long  as  Conftantius  remained  in  the  fubordi- 
nate  ftation   of  C^efar,  it  was  not  in  his  power 
openly  to  rejed  the  edi^s  of  Diocletian,  or  to 
difobey  the  commands  of  Maximian.     His  au- 
/  thority    contributed,    however,    to   alleviate  the 

fufferings  which  he   pitied   and   abhorred.     He 
confented,    with  reludancc,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
^_^  churches  i  but  he  ventured  to  protedt  ths  Chrif- 

tians themfelves  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
and  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  The  provinces 
of  Gaul  (under  which  we  may  probably  include 
thofe  of  Britain)  were  indebted  for  the  Gngular 
tranquillity  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the  gentle 
interpofition  of  their  fovereign  *^^    But  Datianus, 

the 

»^J  Eufebius,  1.  viii.  c.  13.     Laflantius  de  M.  P.  c.  15.     .Dod-» 
well  (Diffeitat.  Cyprian,  xi.  75.)    repiefents  them  as  inconfiftent 

with 
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the  prefident  or  governor  of  Spain,  a6tuated  either  C  ha  p. 
by  zeal  or  policy,  chofe  rather  to  execute  the 
public  edids  of  the  ennperors,  than  to  underfland 
the  fecret  intentions  of  Conftantius  ;  and  it  can 
fcarcely  be  doubted,  that  his  provincial  admini- 
ftration  was  ftained  with  the  blood  of  a  few 
martyrs  '"''.  The  elevation  of  Conftantius  to  the 
fupreme  and  independent  dignity  of  Auguftus, 
gave  a  free  fcope  to  the  exercife  of  his  virtues, 
and  the  fliortnefs  of  his  reign  did  not  prevent 
him  from  eftablifhing  a  fyftem  of  toleration,  of 
which  he  left  the  precept  and  the  example  to  his 
fon  Conftantine.  His  fortunate  fon,  from  the 
firft  moment  of  his  accenion,  declaring  himfelf 
the  protecSior  of  the  church,  at  length  dcfcrved 
the  appellation  of  the  firft  emperor,  who  publicly 
profelTed  and  eftabliftied  the  Chriftian  religion. 
The  motives  of  his  converfion,  as  they  may 
varioufly  be  deduced  from  benevolence,  fronj 
policy,  from  convid:ion,  or  from  remorfe ;  and 
the  progrefs  of  the  revolution,  which,  under  his 
powerful  influence,  and  that  of  his  fons,  rendered 

vjith  each  other.  But  the  former  evidently  fpeaks  of  Conftantius  iit 
the  ftation  of  Caefar,  and  the  latter  of  the  fame  prince  in  the  rank 
of  Auguftus. 

"^  Datianus  is  mentioned  in  Gruter's  Infcriptions,  as  having 
determined  the  limits  betv/een  the  territories  of  Pax  Julia,  and  thole 
of  Ebora,  both  cities  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Lufitania.  If  we  re- 
colkft  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  places  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  wa 
may  fufpeft  that  the  celebrated  deacon  and  martyr  of  that  name  has 
been  inaccurately  affigned  by  Prudentius,  &c.  to  Saragofla,  or  Va- 
ientla.  See  the  pompous  hillory  of  his  fufferings,  in  the  Menioires 
de  Tillemont,  tom.  v.  part  ii.  p.  58 — 25.  Some  critics  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  department  of  Conftantius,  as  Caefar,  did  not  include 
Spain,  which  ftill  continued  under  the  iinmedi:;te  jvuifdiflion  of 
Maximiao. 

I  Chrif, 
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^v^f'r^'  Chriftianity  the  reigning  religion  of  the  Roman 
t— ,,, 1  empire,  will  form  a  very  interefling  and  impor- 
tant chapter  in  the  third  volume  of  this  hiftory. 
At  prefent  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,   that 
every   victory   of  Conftantine  was  produAive  of 
fome  relief  or  benefit  to  the  church, 
initaiyand       The  ptovinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced 
^der*       ^   fliort  but  violent  perfecution.     The   rigorous 
Maximian  e'dicfts  of  Dioclctian   were   ftriftly  and  cheerfully 

and  Seve-  „      .  ^ 

riis ;  executed  by  his  aflociate   Maximian,    who  had 

long  hated  the  Chriftians,  and  who  delighted  in 
acls  of  blood  and  violence.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  firft  year  of  the  perfecution,  the  two  empe- 
rors met  at  Rome  to  celebrate  their  triumph  ; 
feveral  oppreffive  laws  appear  to  have  iffued  from 
their  fecret  confultations,  and  the  diligence  of 
the  magiftrates  v/as  animated  by  the  prefence  of 
their  fovereigns.  After  Diocletian  had  divefted 
himfelf  of  the  purple,  Italy  and  Africa  were 
adminiftered  under  the  name  of  Severus,  and 
were  expofed,  vsithout  defence,  to  the  implacable 
refentment  of  his  mafter  Galerius.  Among  the 
martyrs  of  Rome,  Adau6lus  deferves  the  notice 
of  pofterity.  He  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy, 
and  had  raifed  himfelf,  through  the  fucceffive 
honours  of  the  palace,  to  the  important  office  of 
treafurer  of  the  private  demefncs.  Adaudtus  is 
the  more  remarkable  for  being  the  only  perfon 
of  rank  and  diftindion  who  appears  to  have  fuf- 
fered  death,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this 
general  perfecution  ^^\ 

1^7  Eufebiiis,  1.  viii.  c.  ii.  Giiiter,  Infcript.  p.  1171.  No.  iS. 
Rufinus  has  millaken  the  office  of  Adauftus,  as  well  as  the  place  of 
his  martyrdom. 

The 
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The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immcdiattly  reftored  ^"vf^^* 

peace  to  the  churches  of  Italy  and  Africa  j  and  ^ ^^-— * 

the  fame  tyrant  who  opprefTcd  every  other  clafs  M^xenti- 
cf  his  fubjeflsj  fhewed  himfelf  jufi:,  hunnane,  and  "'i 
even  partial,  towards  the  afflifted  Chriftians. 
He  depended  on  their  gratitude  and  afFeflion, 
and  very  naturally  prefumed,  that  the  injuries 
which  they  had  fufFered,  and  the  dangers  which 
they  ftill  apprehended  from  his  mod  inveterate 
enemy,  would  fccure  the  fidelity  of  a  party  al- 
ready confiderable  by  their  numbers  and  opu- 
lence '".  Even  the  condud  of  Maxentius 
towards  the  bifhops  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  proof  of  his  toleration,  fince 
it  is  probable  that  the  moft  orthodox  princes 
would  adopt  the  fame  meafures  with  regard  to 
their  eftablifhed  clergy.  Marcellus,  the  former 
of  thofe  prelates,  had  thrown  the  capital  into 
confufion,  by  the  fevere  penance  which  he  im- 
pofed  on  a  great  number  of  Chriftians,  who, 
during  the  late  perfecution,  had  renounced  or 
difiembled  their  religion.  The  rage  of  faftion 
broke  out  in  frequent  and  violent  feditions  3  the 
blood  of  the  faithful  was  fhed  by  each  other's 
hands,  and  the  exile  of  Marcellus,  whofe  pru- 
dence feems  to  have  been  lefs  eminent  than  his 
ieal,  was  found  to  be  the  only  meafure  capable 
of  reftoring    peace   to  the  diftradted   church  of 

«63  Eufcbius,  ].  viil.  c.  14.  But  as  Maxentius  was  vanqui/hed 
by  Conftantinc,  it  fuited  the  purpofe  of  Laflantius  to  place  his  death 
among  thofe  of  the  perfecutors. 

Vol.  II.  li  Rome. 
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c  H^A  P.  Rome  '^^     The  behaviour  of  Menfurius,  biihop 
of  Carthage,    appears   to  have  been    ftill  more 
rcprehenfible.     A  deacon  of  that  city  had  pub- 
lilhed  a  libel  againft  the  emperor.     The  offender 
took  refuge  in  the  epifcopal  palace  j  and  though 
it  was  fomewhat  early  to  advance  any  claims  of 
ecclefiaftical   immunities,    the  bilhop  refufed  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  officers  of  juftice.     For 
this  treafonable  refiftance,  Menfurius  was  fum- 
moned  to  court,  and  inftead  of  receiving  a  legal 
fentence  of  death  or  banifhment,  he  was  permit- 
ted, after  a  fliort  examination,  to  return  to  his 
diocefe  "".     Such  was  the  happy  condition  of  the 
Chriftian  fubjefts  of  Maxentius,    that  whenever; 
they  were  defirous  of  procuring   for  their   own 
ufe  any  bodies  of  martyrs,  they  were  obliged  to 
purchafe  them  from  the  moft  diftant  provinces 
of  the  Eaft.     A  ftory  is  related  of  Aglae,  a  Ro- 
man lady,  defcended  from  a  confular  family,  and 
pofiefled  of  fo  ample  an  eftate,  that  it  required 

'^9  The  epitaph  of  Marcellus  is  to  be  found  in  Gruter,  Infcript. 
p.  1172.  No.  3.  and   it  contains  all  that  we  know  of  his  hiftory, 
Marcellinus  and  Marcellus,  whofe  names  follow  in  the  liftof  popeg, 
are  fuppofed  by  many  critics  to  be  different  perfons  ;  but  the  learned 
Abbe  de  Longuene  was  convinced  that  they  were  one  and  the  fam^. 
VeridicuG  re6lor  lapfis  quia  crimina  flere 
Prsedixit  miferls,  fuit  omnibus  hoftis  amarus. 
Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium  ;  fequitur  difcordia,  lites, 
Seditio,  caedes  j  folvuntur  foedera  pacis. 
Crimen  ob  alterius,  Chriftum  qui  in  pace  negavit 
Finlbus  expulfss  patriae  eft  feritate  Tyranni. 
Hsec  bieviter  Damafus  voluit  comperta  referre  : 
Marcelli  populus  meritum  cognofeere  poffet. 
We  may  obferve  tha.t  Damafus  was  made  bilhop  of  Rome,  A.  D. 
366. 
»7o  Optatus  contr»  Donatift.  1.  i.  c.  17,  iS, 

the 
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the  management  of  feventy-three  (levvards.  ^  xvi^* 
Among  thefe,  Boniface  was  the  favourite  of  his  u..»^,— im/ 
miflrefs  j  and  as  Aglae  mixed  love  with  devo- 
tion, it  is  reported  that  he  was  admitted  to  fhare 
her  bed.  Her  fortune  enabled  her  to  gratify  the 
pious  defire  of  obtaining  fome  facred  relics  frorri 
the  Eaft.  She  intruded  Boniface  with  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  gold,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
aromatics  j  and  her  plover,  attended  by  twelve 
horfcmen  and  three  covered  chariots,  undertook  a 
remote  pilgrimage,  as  far  as  Tarfus  in  Cilicia  *^'. 

The  fanguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  the  firft  in  Illyri- 
and  principal  author  of  the  perfecution,  was  the"Eaft, 
formidable  to  thofe  Chriftians,  whom  their  mif-  ""^^-'^  ^^: 

lerius   and 

fortunes  had  placed  within  the  limits  of  his  do-  MaximU 
minions;  and  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed,  that 
many  perfons  of  a  middle  rank,  who  were  not 
confined  by  the  chains  either  of  wealth  or  of 
poverty,  very  frequently  deferted  their  native 
country,  and  fought  a  refuge  in  the  milder  cli« 
mate  of  the  Weft.  As  long  as  he  commanded 
only  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Illyricumj  he 
could  with  difficulty  either  find  or  make  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  martyrs,  in  a  warlike  coun- 
try, which  had  entertained  the  miflionaries  of  the 
gofpel  with  more  coldnefs  and  reiuftance  thant 
any  other  part  of  the  empire  *^*.  But  when  Ga- 
lerius 

»7»  The  Afts  of  the  Paffion  of  St.  Boniface,  which  abound  in 
miracles  and  declamation,  arc  publifhed  by  Ruinart  (p.  283  —  291.), 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  from  the  autltority  of  very  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

»7»  During  the  four  firft  centuries:,  tliere  exift  few  traces  of  either 
biftjops  or  bilhoprict  in  the  weftcrn  iJlyricum.     It  has  been  thought 

I  i  z  probable 
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^  XVI  ^  ^^'"^"s  had  obtained  the  fupreme  power  and  the 
t-  -y  ->  government  of  the  Eaft,  he  indulged  in  their 
fuUeil  extent  his  zeal  and  cruelty,  not  only  in 
the  provinces  of  Thrace,  and  Afia,  which  ac- 
knowledged his  inimediate  jurifdidion  j  but  in 
thofe  of  Syria,  Paleftine,  and  Egypt,  where 
Maximin  gratified  his  own  inclination,  by  yield- 
ing a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  ftern  commands 
of  his  benefactor  '".  The  frequent  difappoint- 
ments  of  his  ambitious  views,  the  experience  of 
fix  years  of  perfecution,  and  the  falutary  reflec- 
tions which  a  lingering  and  painful  diftemper 
I'uggefted  to  the  mind  of  Galerius,  at  length 
convinced  him  that  the  mod  viole^  efforts  of 
defpotifm  are  infufficient  to  extirpate  a  whole 
people,  or  to  fubdue  their  religious  prejudices. 
Defirous  of  repairing  the  mifchief  that  he  had 
occafioned,  he  publiflied  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  thofe  of  Licinius  and  Conftantine,  a  general 
edifl,  which,  after  a  pompous  recital  of  the  Ln- 
perial  titles,  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : 
Galerius  <c  Among  the  important  cares  which  have  oc- 

pubhflies  °  .      ,     . 

anedia  of  *'  cupicd  our  mind  for  the  utility  and  preferva- 

toeiation,   ^g  ^j^^  ^^  ^.j^^  empire,  it  was    our   intention  to 

"  corre6l  and  re-eftablifh  all  things  according  to 

probable  that  the  primate  of  Milan  extended  his.  jurifJiclion  over 
Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that  great  province.  See  the  Geographia 
Sacra  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul,  p.  68  —  76.  with  the  obfervations  of 
Lucas  Holftenius, 

*7J  The  viiith  book  of  Eufebius,  as  well  as  the  fupplement  con- 
cerning the  martyrs  of  Paleftine,  principally  relate  to  the  perfecution 
of  Galerius  and  Maximin.  The  general  lamentations  with  which 
Laflantius  opens  the  vth  book  of  his  Divine  Ini^itutions,  allude  to 
their  cruelty. 

f  "  the 
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"  the  ancient  laws  and  public  difcipline  of  the  chap. 

"  Romans.     We    were    particularly   defirous  of 

**  reclaiming,  into  the  way  of  reafon  and  nature, 

''  the  deluded  Chriftians,  who  had  renounced  the 

'*  religion    and    ceremonies    inflituted  by   their 

"  fathers  ;    and    prefumptuouHy    defpifing    the 

"  practice  of  antiquity,  had  invented  extravagant 

*^  laws  and  opinions  according  to   the  didates  of 

*^  their  fancy,  and  had  colledled  a  various  fociety 

**  from   the  different  provinces  of  our  empire. 

"  The  edi6ls  which  we  have  publifl-icd  to  enforce 

*'  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  having  expofed  many 

"  of  the  Chriftians  to  danger  and  diftrefs,  many 

"  having  fuffered  death,  and   many  more,  wha 

"  ftill  perfift   in  their   impious  folly,  being   lefc 

"  deilitute  of  any  public  exercife  of  religion,  we 

"  are  difpofed  to  extend  to  thofe  unhappy  men 

"  the  effeds  of  our  wonted  clemency.     We  per- 

"  mit  them  therefore  freely  to  profefs  their  pri- 

"  vate  opinions,  and  to  afTemble  in   their  con- 

"  venticles  without  fear  or  moleftation,  provided 

"  always  that  they  preferve  a  due  refpeft  to  the 

«'  eltablifhed  laws  and  government.     By  another 

"  refcript  we  ihail  fignify  our  intentions   to   the 

*'^  judges  and  magiftrates ;  and  we  hope  that  our 

**  indulgence  will  engage  the  Chriftians  to  offer 

*'  up  their  prayers  to  the  deity  whom  they  adore, 

"  for  our  fafety  and  profperity,  for  their  own, 

"  and  for  that  of  the  republic  '^\"     It  is  not 

174  E^ufebius  (1.  viii.  c.  17.)  has  given  us  a  Greek  verfion,  and 
LaiElantius  (''e  M.  P.  c.  34. )>  the  Latin  original,  of  this  ;nemoiable 
edift.  Neither  of  ihele  writers  Icems  to  recalleft  how  divecliy  it 
contradifts  v-rhatever  they  have  juft  affirmed  of  the  rcraorfe  and  re- 
pentance pf  Galerius. 

I  i  3  ufually 
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CHAP,  ufually  in  the  language  of  edi6ls  and  manifeftos, 
v^  -yj-t  that  we  fhould  fearch  for  the  real   charafler  or 
the  fecret  motives  of  princes  j  but  as  thefe  were 
the  words  of  a  dying  emperor,  his  fituation,  per- 
haps, may  be  admitted  as  a  pledge  of  his  fin- 
cerity. 
Peace  of         When  Galerius  fubfcribed  this  edift  of  tolera- 
the church.  ^-^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^jj   afTured    that  Licinius   would 

readily  comply  with  the  inclinations  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  and  that  any  meafures  in  favour 
of  the  Chriftians,  would  obtain  the  approbation 
of  Conftantine.  But  the  emperor  would  not 
venture  to  infert  in  the  preamble  the  name  of 
Maximin,  whofe  confent  was  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance, and  who  fucceeded  a  few  days  after- 
wards to  the  provinces  of  Afia.  In  the  firft  fix 
months,  however,  of  his  new  reign,  Maximin 
affcded  to  adopt  the  prudent  counfels  of  his 
predeceflbr  j  and  though  he  never  condefcended 
to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  a 
public  edidt,  Sabinus,  his  Prcetorian  pra^fedl, 
addrefied  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  governors 
^  and  magiftrates  of  the  provinces,  expatiating  on 
the  Imperial  clemency,  acknowledging  the  in- 
vincible obftinacy  of  the  Chriftians,  and  direfting 
the  officers  of  juftice  to  ceafe  their  inefFeflual 
profecutions,  and  to  connive  at  the  fecret  a/Tem- 
blies  of  thofe  enthufiafts.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  orders,  great  numbers  of  Chriftians  were 
^  releafed  from  prifon,  or  delivered  from  the  mines. 

The  confeflTors,  finging  hymns  of  triumph,  re- 
turned into  their  own  countries  j  and  thofe  who 
had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  tempeft,  foli- 

cited 
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cited  with  tears  of  repentance  their  re-admiflion  ^^J^^' 
into  the  bofom  of  the  church  '".  ' — ~^>-^ 

But  this  treacherous  calm  was  of  Ihort  dura-  Maximin 

.  prepares  to 

tion,  nor  could  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft  place  renew  the 
any  confidence  in  the  charader  of  their  fovereign.  ?„"!""*'' 
Cruelty  and  fuperftition  were  the  ruling  paffions 
of  the  foul  of  Maximini     The  former  fuggefted 
the  means,  the  latter  pointed  out  the  objeds,  of 
perfecution.     The  emperor  was  devoted  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods,  to  the  ftudy  of  magic,  and 
to  the  belief  of  oracles.     The  prophets  or  phi- 
lofophers,  whom  he  revered  as  the  favourites  of 
heaven,   were  frequently  raifed   to  the  govern- 
ment of  provinces,  and  admitted  into  his  moll 
fecret  councils.     They  eafily  convinced  him,  that 
the  Chriftians  had  been  indebted  for  their  vic- 
tories to  their   regular  difcipline,  and  that   the 
weaknefs  of  polytheifm  had   principally  flowed 
from  a  want  of  union  and  fubordination  among 
the  minifters  of  religion.     A  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment   was   therefore  inftituted,  which  was  evi- 
dently copied  from  the  policy  of  the  church.     In 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  the   temples 
were  repaired  and  beautified  by  the  order  of  Max- 
imin  ;  and  the  officiating  priefts  of  the  various 
deities  were  fubje6led  to  the  authority  of  a  fupe- 
rior  pontiff,  deftined  to  oppofe  the  bilhop,  and 
to    promote    the    caufe    of   paganifm.      Thefe 
pontiffs  acknowledged,  in  their  turn,  the  fupreme 
jurifdi6lion  of  the  metropolitans  or  high-priefts 
of  the  province,    who   a6led  as   the   immediate 

*7J  Eufejjius,  1.  ix.  c,  i.     He  inferts  the  epiftle  of  the  prxfeft. 

I  i  4  vice- 
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g  H  A  P.  vicegerents  of  the  emperor  himfelf.  A  white 
robe  was  the  enfign  of  their  dignity  ;  and  thefe 
new  prelates  were  carefully  felefted  from  the 
moft  noble  and  opulent  families.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  the  magiftrateSj  and  of  the  facerdotal 
prder,  a  great  number  of  dutiful  addrefles  were 
obtained,  particularly  from  the  cities  of  Nico- 
media,  Antioch,  and  Tyre,  which  artfully  repre- 
fented  the  well-known  intentions  of  the  court  as 
the  general  fenfe  of  the  people ;  folicited  the 
emperor  to  confult  the  laws  of  jullice  rather  than 
the  dictates  of  his  clemency  5  exprefled  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  Chriftians,  and  humbly  prayed 
that  thofe  impious  fe6laries  might  at  lead  be 
excluded  from  the  limits  of  their  refpe6live  ter- 
ritories. The  anfwer  of  Maximin  to  the  addrefs, 
which  he  obtained  from  the  citizens  of  Tyre  is 
Hill  extant.  He  praifcs  their  zeal  and  devotion 
in  terms  of  the  higheft  fatisfaction,  defcants  on 
the  obftinate  impiety  of  the  Chriftians,  and  be- 
trays, by  the  readinefs  with  which  he  confents  to 
their  banifhment,  that  he  confidered  himfelf  as 
receiving,  rather  than  as  conferring,  an  obliga^- 
tion.  The  priefts  as  well  as  the  magiftrates  were 
empowered  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  edicts, 
which  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brafsj  and 
though  it  was  recommended  to  them  to  avoid 
the  efiufion  of  blood,  the  moft  cruel  and  igno- 
minious puni'fhments  were  infiifted  on  the  refrac- 
tory Chriftians  '^^. 

17^  See  Eufebius,  \.  viii.  c.  14.  1.  ix.  c.  z — 8.  Laftantius  de 
M.  P.  c.  36.  Thefe  writers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  arts  of  Maxi- 
?nin  :  but  the  former  relates  the  execution  of  feveral  martyrs,  while 
the  latter  exprefely  affirms,  occidi  fervos  Dei  vetuit. 

The 
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The    Afiatic   Chriftians    had   every   thing   to  C  HAP. 

dread  from  the  feverity  of  a  bigoted  monarch,  »— ^ 1 

%vho  prepared  his  meafures  of  violence  with  fuch  pe"fe°uti- 
deliberate  policy.  But  a  few  months  had  fcarcely  ^ns. 
elapfed,  before  the  edids  piiblifhed  by  the  two 
wellern  emperors  obliged  Maximin  to  fufpend 
the  profecution  of  his  defigns:  the  civil  war  which 
he  fo  rafhly  undertook  againft  Licinius  employed 
all  his  attention;  and  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Maximin  foon  delivered  the  church  from  the  laft 
and  moil  implacable  of  her  enemies  '". 

In  this  o-eneral  view  of  the  perfecution,  which  Probable 

*-*  '^  .  .  account  of 

was  firft  authorized  by  the  edids  of  Diocletian,  thefuffer- 
I  have  purpofely  refrained  from  defcribing  the  mf^yrV^^ 
particular  fufFerings  and  deaths  of  the  Chriftian  f^^  ^°^-' 
martyrs.  It  would  have  been  an  eafy  tafk,  from 
the  hiftory  of  Eufebius,  from  the  declamations  of 
Laftantius,  and  from  the  moft  ancient  acls,  to 
colletfl  a  long  ferics  of  horrid  and  difguftful  pic- 
tures, and  to  fill  many  pages  with  racks  and 
fcourges,  with  iron  hooks,  and  red  hot  beds,  and 
•with  all  the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and 
fteel,  favage  beads  and  more  favage  executioners, 
could  intlift  on  the  human  body.  Thefe  melan- 
choly fcenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of 
vifions  and  miracles  deftined  either  to  delay  the 
death,  to  celebrate  the  triumph,  or  to  difcovef 
the  relics,  of  thofe  canonized  faints  who  fuffered 
for  the  name  of  Chrift.     But  I  cannot  determine 

^77  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  publifhed  a  very  ample  edifl 
of  toleration,  in  which  he  imputes  all  the  feverities  which  the  Chrif- 
tians fufFered  to  the  judges  and  governors,  who  had  milunderftood 
his  intention;,    See  the  £di£t  ifi  Eufebius;  1,  ix,  c,  jo. 

what 
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CHAP,  what   I   ought  to   tranfrribe,  till  I  am  fatisfiedf 

XVI. 

how  much  I   ought  to  beiieve.     The  graveft  of 
the  ecclefiaflical  hiftorians,  Eufebius  himfelf,  in- 
direclly  confeffes,  that  he  has  related  whatever 
might  redound  to   the   glory,  and   that   he  has 
fupprefTed  all  that  could  tend  to  the  difgrace,  of 
religion  '^*.     Such  an   acknowledgment  will  na- 
turally excite  a  fufpicion  that  a  writer  who  has 
fo  openly  violated  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  hiftory,  has  not  paid  a  very  flridl  regard  to 
the  obfervance  of  the  other:    and  the  fufpicion 
will  derive  additional  credit  from  the  charafter 
of  Eufebius,  which  was  lefs  tinctured  with  cre- 
dulity, and  more  pradifed  in  the  arts  of  courts, 
than  that  of  almoft  any   of  his  contemporaries. 
On  fome  particular  occafions,  when  the  magif- 
trates  were  exafperated  by  fome  perfonal  motives 
of  intereft  or  refentment,  when  the  zeal  of  the 
martyrs  urged  them  to  forget  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence, and  perhaps  of  decency,  to  overturn  the 
altars,  to  pour  out  imprecations  againft  the  em- 
perors, or  to  ftrike  the  judge  as  he  fat  on  his 
tribunal,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  every  mode  of 
torture,  which  cruelty  could  invent  or  conftancy 
could  endure,  was  exhaufted  on  thofe   devoted 

178  Such  IS  the  fair  deduftion  from  two  remarkable  paffages  in 
Eufebius,  1.  viii.  c.  s.  and  de  Martyr.  Paleftln.  c.  12.  The  pruS 
dence  of  the  hiftorian  has  expofed  his  own  charafter  to  cenfure  and 
fufpicion.  It  was  well  known  that  he  himfelf  had  been  thrown  into 
nrifon ;  and  it  was  fuggefted  that  he  had  purchafed  his  delivei-ance 
by  fome  diftionourable  compliance.  The  reproach  was  urged  in  his 
life-time,  and  even  in  his  prefence,  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  Seq 
Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclefiaftiques,  torn.  viii.  part  i.  p.  67. 

g  viftims. 
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vidlims  *^''.  Two  circumftances,  however,  have  CHAP, 
been  unwarily  mentioned,  which  infinuate  that 
the  general  treatment  of  the  Chriftians,  who  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  juflice,  was 
lefs  intolerable  than  it  is  ufually  imagined  to 
have  been.  i.  The  confeflbrs  who  were  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  mines,  were  permitted, 
by  the  humanity  or  the  negligence  of  their 
keepers,  to  build  chapels,  and  freely  to  profefs 
their  religion  in  the  midft  of  thofe  dreary  habita- 
tions "".  2.  The  bifliops  were  obliged  to  check 
and  to  cenfure  the  forward  zeal  of  the  Chrif- 
tians, who  voluntarily  threw  themfelves  into  the 
hands  of  the  magiftrates.  Some  of  thefe  were 
perfons  opprefled  by  poverty  and  debts,  who 
blindly  fought  to  terminate  a  miferable  exiftence 
by  a  glorious  death.  Others  were  allured  by  the 
hope,  that  a  fliort  confinement  would  expiate  the 
fins  of  a  whole  lifej  and  others  again  were  ac- 
tuated by  the  lefs  honourable  motive  of  deriving 
a  plentiful  fubfiftence,  and  perhaps  a  confiderable 
profit,  from  the  alms  which  the  charity  of  the 
faithful  beitowed  on  the  prifoners  '^'.    After  the 

'79  The  ancient,  and  perhaps  authentic,  account  of  the  fufFerings 
of  Tarachus,  and  his  companions  (A6la  ^inccra  Ruinart,  p.  419— 
4.48),  is  filled  with  ftrong  expreflions  of  refentment  and  contempt, 
which  could  not  fail  of  irritating  the  magiftrate.  The  behaviour  of 
^defius  to  Hierocles,  praefeft  of  Egypt,  was  ftill  more  extraordi- 
nary, ?ioyoi{  Ti  Kal  ((yo'(  Tov  Jtxaj-iir .  ,  .  «r£f»CaX«t,  Eufeb.  dc  Martyr. 
Paleftin.  c.  5. 

180  Eufeb.  de  Martyr.  Paleftin,  c.  13. 

»8j  Auguftin.  CoUat.  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii.  c.  13.  ap.  Tillemonf^ 
Memoires  Ecclefiatiiques,  tom.  v.  part  i,  p.  46.  The  controverfy 
with  the  Donatifts  has  refleiled  fome,  though  perhaps  a  partia];^ 
light  on  the  hiltory  of  the  African  chuicht 

^hurcl> 
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CHAP,  church  had  triumphed  over  all  her  enemies,  the 

XVI  .  , 

^        '    .  interell  as  well  as  vanity  of  the  captives  prompted 

them  to  magnify  the  merit  of  their  refpedlive 
fuffering.  A  convenient  diftance  of  time  or  place 
gave  an  ample  fcope  to  the  progrefs  of  fidion  j  and 
the  frequent  inliances  which  might  be  allegtrd  of 
holy  martyrs,  whofe  wounds  had  been  inftantly 
healed,  whofe  flrength  had  been  renewed,  and 
whofe  loft  members  had  miraculoufly  been  re- 
flored,  were  extremely  convenient  for  the  purpofe 
of  removing  every  difficulty,  and  of  filencing 
every  objedion.  The  moft  extravagant  legends, 
as  they  conduced  to  the  honour  of  the  church, 
were  applauded  by  the  credulous  multitude, 
countenanced  by  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and 
attefted  by  the  fufpicious  evidence  of  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory. 
Number  of  The  vaguc  dcfcriptions  of  exile  and  imprifon- 
martyjs.  j^q^^_^  of  pain  and  torture,  are  fo  eafily  exag- 
gerated or  foftened  by  the  pencil  of  an  artful 
orator,  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  inquire 
into  a  fad  of  a  more  diftincl  and  ftubborn  kind ; 
the  number  of  perfons  who  fuffcred  death  in 
confequence  of  the  edidts  publilhed  by  Diocle- 
tian, his  aflbciates,  and  his  fucceflbrs.  The 
recent  legendaries  record  whole  armies  and  cities, 
which  were  at  once  fwept  away  by  the  undiftin- 
guifhing  rage  of  perfecution.  The  more  ancient 
writers  content  themfelves  with  pouring  out  a 
liberal  effufion  of  loofe  and  tragical  invedives, 
without  condefcending  to  afccrtain  the  precife 
number  of  thofe  perfon§  who  were  permitted  to 

real 
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feal  with  their  blood  their  belief  of  the  gofpel.  ^  ^^^  ^' 
From  the  hiftory  of  Eufebius,  it  may  however  be 
colledled,  that  only  nine  bilhops  were  punirtied 
■with  death  j  and  we  are  affured,  by  his  particular 
enumeration  of  the  martyrs  of  Paleftine,  that  no 
more  than  ninety-two  Chriftians  were  entitled  to 
that  honourable  appellation  '**.  As  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  degree  of  epifcopal  zeal  and 
courage  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  draw  any  ufeful  inferences  from 
the  former  of  thefe  fads  :  but  the  latter  may 
ferve  to  juftify  a  very  important  and  probable 
conclufion.  According  to  the  diftribution  of 
Roman  provinces,  Paleftine  may  be  confidered 
as  the  fixteenth  part  of  the  Eaftern  empire  '*^j 

and 

'**  Eufebius  de  Martyr.  Paleftin.  c.  13.  He  clofes  his  narration, 
by  affuring  us,  that  thefe  were  the  martyrdoms  infllfted  in  Palef- 
tine, during  the  ivbofe  courfe  of  the  perfecution.  The  vth  chapter  of 
his  viiith  book,  which  relates  to  the  province  of  Thebais  in  Egj'pl, 
may  feem  to  contradift  our  moderate  computation  ;  but  it  will  only 
lead  us  to  admire  the  artful  management  of  the  hiftorian,  Chufing 
for  the  fcene  of  the  moft  exquifite  cruelty,  the  moft  remote  and  fe- 
queftered  country  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates,  that  in  Thebais, 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  perfons  had  frequently  fuffered  martyrdom 
in  the  fame  day.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  mention  his  own  jour- 
ney into  Egypt,  his  language  infenfibly  becomes  more  cautious  and 
moderate.  Inftead  of  a  large,  but  definite  number,  he  fpeaks  of  many 
Chriftians  (wXEie?) ;  and  moft  artfully  fek'Sls  two  ambiguous  words 
(ii-ofiira;uEv,  and  varofteiyayra;),  which  may  fignify  either  what  he  had 
feen,  or  what  he  had  heard  ;  either  the  expectation,  or  the  execution, 
of  the  punifliment.  Having  thus  provided  a  fecure  evafion,  he  com- 
mits the  equivocal  paflage  to  his  readers  and  tranflators  ;  juftly  con- 
ceiving that  their  piety  would  induce  them  to  prefer  the  moft  favour- 
able fenfe.  There  was  perhaps  fome  malice  in  the  remark  of  Theo- 
dor\is  Metochita,  that  all  who,  like  Eufebius,  had  been  converfint 
vvith  the  Egyptians,  delighted  in  an  obfcure  and  intricate  ftyle. 
(See  Valefuis  ad  loc.) 

*^}  When  Paleftine  was  divided  into  three,  the  praefe^ure  of  the 
Eaft  contained  forty-eight  provinces,     A*  the  ancient  diftiniSlions  of 

nations 
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CHAP,  and  fince  there  were  fome  governors,  who  from 

XVI.  °  , 

'  a  real  or  affefled  clemency  had  prelerved  their 

hands  unflained  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful  *'*, 
it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  country  which 
had  given  birth  to  Chriftianity  produced  at  lead 
the  fixteenth  part  of  the  martyrs  who  fuffered 
death  within  the  dominions  of  Galerius  and  Max- 
iminj  the  whole  might  confequently  am.ount  to 
about  fifteen  hundred,  a  number  which,  if  it  is 
equally  divided  between  the  ten  years  of  the  per- 
fecution,  will  allow  an  annual  confumption  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  martyrs.  Allotting  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  perhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years,  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws  was 
either  fufpended  or  abolilhed,  the  multitude  of 
Chriftians  in  the  Roman  empire,  on  whom  a  ca- 
pital punifhment  was  inflided  by  a  judicial  fen- 
tence,  will  be  reduced  to  fomewhat  lefs  than  two 
thoufand  perfons.  Since  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Chriftians  were  mojre  numerous,  and 
their  enemies  more  exafperated,  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian  than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  for- 
mer perfecution,  this  probable  and  moderate 
computation  may  teach  us  to  eftimate  the  num- 
ber of  primitive  faints  and  martyrs  who  facrificed 
their  lives  for  the  important  purpofe  of  introdu- 
cing Chriftianity  into  the  world. 

nations  were  long  fince  aboliflied,  the  Romans  diftilbuted  the  pro- 
vinces, according  to  a  genera]  proportion  of  their  extent  and  opu- 
lence. 

'^+  Ut  gloriari  poffint  nuUuna  fe  innocentium  peremiffe,  nam  et  ipft 
audivi  aliquos  glorlantes,  quia  adminiftratio  fua,  in  hac  parte,  fuerit 
incruenta,    La^aut.  loftitut,  Divin,  v,  ii. 
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We  Ihall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  melancholy  ^  ^^  ^* 
truth,  which  obtrudes  itfelf  on  the  relu6lant  u  .^-.u 
mind  i  that  even  admitting,  without  hefitation  ^^J"^^"^' 
or  enquiry,  all  that  hiftory  has  recorded,  or  de- 
votion has  feigned,  on  the  fubjecl:  of  martyrdoms, 
it  muift  Hill  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Chriftians* 
in  the  courfe  of  their  inteftine  diflentions,  have 
inflided  far  greater  feverities  on  each  other,  than 
they  had  experienced  from  the  zeal  of  infidels. 
During  the  ages  of  ignorance  which  followed 
the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Weft, 
the  bifhops  of  the  Imperial  city  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy  of  the 
Latin  church.  The  fabric  of  fuperftition  which 
they  had  €re(5led,  and  which  might  long  have, 
defied  the  feeble  efibrts  of  reafon,  was  at  length 
afiaulted  by  a  crowd  of  daring  fanatics,  who,  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fixteenth  century,  alTumed  the 
popular  charader  of  reformers.  The  church  of 
Rome  defended  by  violence  the  empire  which 
fh«  had  acquired  by  fraud  j  a  fyftem  of  peace 
and  benevolence  was  foon  difgraced  by  profcrip- 
tions,  wars,  madacres,  and  the  inftitution  of  the 
holy  office.  And  as  the  reformers  were  animated 
by  the  love  of  civil,  as  well  as  of  religious  freedom, 
the  Catholic  princes  conne6ted  their  ov/n  interefl 
with  that  of  the  clergy,  and  enforced  by  fire  and, 
the  fword  the  terrors  of  fpiritual  cenfures.  In 
the  Netherlands  alone,  more  than  one  hundred 
thoufand  of  the  fubjecfts  of  Charles  the  Fifth  are 
faid  to  have  fulFered  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
^oner  -,  and  this  extraordinary  number  is  attefted 

by 
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CHAP-  bv  Grotius '^^  a  man  of  genius  and  learninjr. 
who  preferved  his  moderation  amidft  the  fury  o^ 
contending  fcfts,  and  who  compofed  the  annals 
of  his  own  age  and  country,  at  a  time  when  the 
invention   of  printing  had  facilitated  the  means 
of  intelligence,  and  increafed  the  danger  of  de- 
tcflion.     If  we  are  obliged  to  fubmit  our  belief 
to  the  authority  of  Grotius,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  the  number  of  Proteflants,  who  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  fingle  province  and  a  fingle  reign,  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  primitive   martyrs   in  the 
fpace  of  three  centuries,  and  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.    But  if  the  improbability  of  the  fafl  itfelf 
fhould  prevail  over  the  weight  of  evidence  j  if 
Grotius  fliould  be  convicfled  of  exaggerating  the 
merit  and   fufferings   of  the  Reformers  '"j    we 
ihall  be  naturally  led  to  inquire,  what  confidence 
can   be   placed  in   the  doubtful    and   imperfedt 
monuments  of  ancient  credulity;  what  degree  of 
credit  can  be  affigned  to  a  courtly  bifhop,  and 
a  paffionate  declaimer,  who,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Conftantine,  enjoyed  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege of  recording  the  perfecutions    inflifbed  on 
the  Chriltians  by  the  vanquifhed  rivals  or  dif- 
regarded  predeceflbrs  of  their  gracious  fovereign* 

'2j  Grot.  Annal.  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  1.  p.  12.  Edit.  fol. 

1S6  Fra-Paolo  (Iftoria  del  Concilio  Tridentino,  1.  iii.)  reduces  the 
number  of  Belgic  martyrs  to  50,000.  In  learning  and  moderation, 
Fra-Paolo  was  not  inferior  to  Grotius.  The  priority  of  tin~-e  gives 
ferae  advantage  to  the  evidence  of  the  former,  which  he  lofus  on  the 
•ther  hand  by  the  diftance  of  Venice  from  tlie  Netnerlaads. 
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